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Tue high tone of our current British literature 
is nowhere so strongly seen, as in those periodi- 
cal visitants of our drawing-rooms and boudoirs— 
The Annuals. The Magazines have done, and are 
doing, much for the national literary glory by their 
nourellettes, where diluted wit and exaggerated in- 
cident cover whole numbers by an ingenious power 
of expansion that borders on the marvellous ; but 
Blackwood, Fraser, The Dublin University, and 
even ourselves, occasionally encumber our columns 
with articles constructed upon antiquated ideas of 
the propriety of blending the useful with the agree- 
able. Into this failing the Annuals never dege- 
nerate. Their embossed boards, and gilded edges, 
enfold no tedious disquisitions on history or politi- 
cal economy, no dull records of foreign travel or 
commercial enterprise, no prosy rhapsodies on * the 
common things that round us lie,” and all that 
forms the vulgar poetry of everyday life. The light, 
the fantastic, the unnatural, the superhuman, is 
their province. Anybody or any book may utter 
plain sense, or natural feeling. They soar above 
this dim spot of earth, and float in Folly’s car 
through the airy realms of agreeable nonsense. 

We have now before us the gem of the season— 
Tut Topaz!  Itis no common Annual; but the 
quintessence of all possible Annuals for this or any 
other year. Such delicious absurdity !—such 
charming twaddle!  Hlustrations so exquisitely 
insipid! Romance so harrowing in its extrava- 
gance! Poetry so touching in its inanity! Con- 
tributors of such celebrity! Heavens! After 
we had skimmed it through, we felt as if we 
had been shut up in our bed-room, and dieted on 
water-gruel for a month! 

Here, for example, is a sweet thing :— 


TO IANTHE. 
BY LORD VINCENT FLUTINGHAM. 
I love thee, fair ladye, 
By night and by day, 
In sunshine and shadow, 
I love thee alway ! 
*Neath rainbow and tempest, 
"Neath beautiful skies, 
I think of thy bosom, 
I think of thine eyes— 
NO. XCVIL— VOL. VIII, 





Lonpon : Imperial Quarto. 


Those mirrors of nature, 
That sparkle so blue— 

I love thee—I love thee- 
Fair ladye, I do. 

I love thee, fair ladye, 
Too well to express ; 
May none ever love thee, 
Or worship thee less ! 

My castle ’s deserted, 
And lonely its wall, 

My hawk ’s on the mountain, 
My steed in the stall. 

My heart is the warder, 
That watches for you— 

] love thee—1 love thee— 
Fair ladye, I do! 

There is only one fault about this, and it is this : 
We have read much the same sort of thing in the 
Keepsake before. And, by the way, now we think 
on it, it has another fault—and yet, perhaps, the 
fault we refer to is no fault at all; but we shall 
state it. The verses are not very intelligible—at 
least we have not discovered their signification, 
though we have given ourselves a headache trying 
to do so. A horrible suspicion has crossed us. Can 
it be that they are an illustration of Mr. Willison 
Gilass’s profound remark, in his great epic upon The 
Penny Postage, that “ True no-meaning puzzles 
more than wit”? Weare unwilling to think so, 
more particularly as we have reason to believe that 
the * Ianthe” in question is Lord Melbourne’s cook! 

Glancing over the “ riches fineless” of the vo- 
lume, our eye lights, by a magnetic attraction 
which it has for everything connected with the 
“ Thieves’ Literature,” upon the following sonnet : 
ON READING AINSWORTIHIUS JACK SHEPPARD. 

BY CHARLES CHICKENS, ESQ. 
Much have I travailed ‘mong the prigs of old, 
And many goodly Sikes and Fagins seen; 
With many Artful Dodgers have I been, 

Whom beaks in fetters for Sir Peter hold. 

Oft of the Red Room,* too, had I been told, 

That deep file, Sheppard, ruled as his demesne, 
Yet did I never know his might serene, 

* The room from which “Sheppard, Jack, the marvellous 
boy,’ as a great living writer in Tait’s Magazine has 
called him, made his escape. Vide Ainsworth’s “ Jack 
Sheppard,” vol. iii. A uthor’s note. 
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Till I heard Ainsworth speak out loud and bold. 
Then felt I like some faker of men’s clyes, 
When a new doxy reels into his ken,— 
Or like stout Curtis, when, with purple eyes, 
He stared at yreen of turtle—winked, and then 
Looked on each gobbet with a wild surmise, 
SILENT UPON a BeNnco oF ALDERMEN! 

A noble sonnet! worthy of Keats. Indeed it 
may be doubted whether its illustrious author, in 
penning this tribute to the genius of his great con- 
temporary, had not in his ear the stately melody 
of one of that short-lived bard’s best known pro- 
ductions. It is unpleasant to throw a doubt upon 
the originality of any man, more especially of such 
a man as Charles Chickens, but surely he must 
confess his obligations to the “ SonnET ON FIRST 
LOOKING INTO CHapmaNn’s Homer.” Nor need he 
feel any shame in making the confession, Has not 
his prototype, whose notions of rhyme were, owing 
to his Cockney education, somewhat perplexed, 
asked his own muse, on one occasion when she 
seems to have been giving herself airs, 

Wherefore lineage wish ye higher 

Than twin sister of Tha/iar ? 
And, in the same spirit, may not Mr. Chickens 
ask himself, whether he could possibly wish to 
stand as a poet above the level of Johnny Keats ? 
Arcades ambo, et cantare pares. 


A pair of shepherds, fit to howl 
Their songs and sonnets, cheek by jowl. 


But what is this? Really this is too bad. Imi- 
tations, indeed! Why, who does not see a flag- 
rant plagiarism from Alfred Tennyson, that ill- 
used poet, in 





CAROLINE, 
BY ALBERT PENNYROYAL, ESQ. 


Lightsome, brightsome, cousin mine! 
Easy, breezy Caroline ! 

With thy locks all raven-shaded, 

From thy merry brow up-braided, 

And thine eyes of laughter full, 
Brightsome cousin mine ! 

Thou in chains of love hast bound me— 

Wherefore dost thou flit around me, 
Laughter-loving Caroline ? 


When I fain would go to sleep 
In my easy chair, 
Wherefore on my slumbers creep ? 
Wherefore start me from repose, 
Tickling of my hookéd nose, 
Pulling of my hair? 
Wherefore, then, if thou dost love me, 
So to words of anger move me, 
Corking of this face of mine, 
Tricksy cousin Caroline ? 


When a sudden sound I hear,— 
Much my nervous system suffers, 
Shaking through and through,— 
Cousin Caroline, I fear, 
*Twas no other hand but you 
Put gunpowder in the snuffers, 
Springing such a mine ! 
*T was no other but yourself, 
Wicked, trickéd, little elf, 
Naughty cousin Caroline ! 


Pins she sticks into my shoulder, 
Places needles in my chair, 

And when I begin to scold her, 
Tosses back her combéd hair 
With so saucy, vexed an air, 
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That the pitying beholder 
Cannot brook that I should scold her: 
Then, again, she comes, and, bolder, 

Blacks anew this face of mine, 

Artful cousin Caroline ! 

Would she only say she’d love me, 

Winsome, tinsome Caroline, 

Unto such excess *t would move me, 

Teasing, pleasing cousin mine! 
That she might the live-long day 
Undermine the snuffer tray, 

Tickle still my hooked nose, 
Startle me from calm repose, 

With her pretty persecution, 
Throw the tongs against my shins, 
Run me through and through with pins, 

Like a pierced cushion; 

Would she only say she’d love me, 
Darning needles should not move me; 
But, reclining back, I’d say 

“ Dearest ! there’s the snuffer tray, 
Pinch, O pinch, those legs of mine ! 

Cork me, cousin Caroline !” 

This charming effusion answers all the essentials 
of poetry, as laid down by Milton. It is “ simple, 
sensuous, and passionate.” What can be simpler 
than this, “ wicked-trickéd Caroline”—mark the 
Tennysonian felicity of the epithet,—pulling her 
cousin’s * hookéd”’ nose, springing a mine upon him 
from the snuffer tray, running needles into his easy 
chair, blackening his chin and eye-brows? These 
are the beautiful artifices of playful childhood, 
which has ever been proverbial for its simplicity. 
Sensuous it is too, for it is a succession of images 
throughout,—from the picture of the fair tormen- 
tor to the last convulsive spring of her cousin on 
finding a darning-needle buried in his person—there 
seeking “ for itself an honourable grave ;” and 
what can be more passionate, than the feelings 
which cousin Caroline’s pretty tricks are calculat- 
ed to excite, or the fine exclamation with which 
the verses close? These are qualities that appeal 
to the sympathies of all,—but the poem derives a 
peculiar interest, from a mysterious hint of the 
editor’s, in a note, that itis written by an illustri- 
ous foreigner, “ not a hundred miles from Windsor 
Castle,” and is descriptive of the domestic habits 
of the still more illustrious partner of his joys and 
sorrows. We forbear speaking more openly on 
this interesting topic ; but the reader must have 
remarked, that the lines are by Albert, Albert 
Pennyroyal. There have been worse aliases than 
this. 

Haynes Bayley,—poor Haynes Bayley! Charm- 
ing in thy six feettwo! Irresistible in thy breadth 
of muscle, deadly in the exuberance of thy sable 
whiskers! Chanted from the drawing-room to the 
scullery ! Beloved of boarding-schools,—idolized 
of susceptible haberdashers! Well do we remem- 
ber thee, and fondly do we cherish, in the lumber- 
room of our memory, the last occasion of our meet- 
ing. That delicious rump-steak, that unctuous 
pot of Hanbury’s entire! The mutton, too, over 
which we penned in joint inspiration—line about 
—the ballad, “ We met, ’twas in a crowd,” which 
the world has since stamped with immortality! 
The cozy parlour in “ The Hen and Chickens,” 
Hampstead, where we discussed our brandy-and- 





water and the state of parties together.—How fine 
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the flavour of that sixth tumbler! the devilled | 
turkey! But we dare not dwell on these touching | 
recollections, which have forced themselves upon 
us, on stumbling upon the following ditty, by our 
departed friend. Tears pursue each other “ down 
our innocent nose in piteous chase,” as we hum over 


THE LOVER’S CONFESSION, 


It is not for thy rosy cheek, 
Nor for thy locks so sunny bright, 
It is not for thine eyes that speak 
In sparkling words of diamond light ! 
It is not for thy voice so clear, 
Thy smile, all cold reserve disarming, 
That I do love thee, Mary, dear, 
Though I confess that they are charming. 


Thy thrilling glance, what joy, perchance 
To find it softly bent on me, 
When others in the mazy dance 
Poussette and ladies’-chain with thee. 
The quiet smile, that none perceive, 
But he, whose bosom it doth fetter, 
I like it much, but, ah! believe, 
There’s something [ like greatly better. 


When winds breathe low, and twilight’s calm 
Subdues the wearied earth to bliss, 
Thy gentle voice falls like a balm 
Upon a troubled heart like this. 
Sweet, then, thy glances upward bent, 
But, ah! there’s something, Mary, sweeter, 
Thy money in the three per cent 
Consols strikes me as greatly neater. 





There is an amiable candour in this, that is quite | 
captivating. Our friend was not always so frank | 
in letting it be seen, whence so much of the fine 
passion and poetry that glowed through his verses | 
had its origin. It was left for a posthumous can- 
zonet to proclaim, what none knew better than 
Butterfly Bayley, that the god of love is too often 
but a god of tin! that moonshine and kisses are 
all very well, but that there is “ meta/ more attrac- 
tive” even than these! It is quite cheering to 
parents, like ourselves, to know, that these lines, | 
set to music, are to be had at all the music-shops, 
at the easy and accessible price of half-a-crown. 

In wandering through such a wilderness of 
sweets as Tut Topaz presents, one feels like a 
school-boy let loose in a pastry-cook’s shop. Tart- 
lets, cookies, London buns, all the sugared wealth of 
a Littlejohn, crowd upon his bewildered sight, and 
he stands, like the donkey between the bundles of 
hay in the fable, irresolute whether to pay his 
addresses to a hunk of gingerbread or to the sweet 
luxuriance of an Albert cake. In this dilemma, 
« currant more or less will fix his choice,—on such 
niceties does the judgment often turn; and old 
recollections of a class of poetry,—the passionate 
Mastern cut-throat style—which has now unfor- 
tunately fallen somewhat into abeyance, lead us 
to select for our next extract 


THE CADI’S DAUGHTER.—A LEGEND OF TIE 
BOSPHORUS. 


A lamp of love in the heaven above, 
That star is fondly streaming, 

And the gay kiosk and the shadowy mosque 
In the Golden Horn are gleaming. 


Young Lexa sits in her jasmine bower, 
And hears the bulbul sing, 

As it trills its throat to the first full note, 
That anthems the flowery spring. 

She gazes still, as a maiden will, 
On that beauteous eastern star: 

You may see the throb of her bosom’s sob 
Beneath the white cymar! 


She thinks of him, who is far away,— 
Her own brave Galiongee,— 

Where the billows foam and the breezes roam, 
On the wild Carpathian sea. 

She thinks of the oath, that bound them both 
Beside the stormy water, 

And the words of love, that in Athen’s grove 
He spake to the Cadi’s daughter. 


“ My Sexi!” thus the maiden said— 
“ Though severed still we be, 
By the raging deep and the mountain’s steep, 
My soul still yearns to thee. 
Thy form so dear is mirrored here 
In my heart’s pellucid well, 
As the rose looks up to Phingari’s orb, 
Or the moth to the gay gazelle ! 


“ I think of the time, when the Kaftan’s crime 
Our love’s young joys o’ertook, 

And thy name still floats in the plaintive notes 
Of my silver-toned chiboucque. 

Thy hand is red with the blood it has shed, 
Thy soul, it is heavy laden, 

Yet come, my Giaour, to thy Leila’s bower, 
Oh, come to thy Turkish maiden !” 


A light step trod on the dewy sod, 
And a voice was in her ear, 

And an arm embraced young Leila’s waist— 
“ Beloved! I am here !” 

Like the Phantom Form, that rules the storm, 
Appeared the Pirate Lover, 

And his fiery eye was like Zatanai, 
As he fondly bent above her. 


“ Speak, Leila, speak! for my light caique 
Rides proudly in yonder bay, 

I have come from my rest to her I love best, 
To carry thee, love, away. 

The breast of thy lover shall shield thee and cover 
My own Jemscheed from harm ; 

Think’st thou I fear the dark Vizier, 
Or the Mufti’s vengeful arm ! 

“ Then droop not, love! nor turn away 
From this rude hand of mine !” 

And Leila looked in her lover’s eyes, 
And murmured—* I am thine !” 

But a gloomy man with a yataghan 
Stole through the acacia blossoms, 

And the thrust he made with his gleaming blade 
Hath pierced through both their bosoms. 


“ There, there! thou cursed caitiff Giaour! 
There, there, thou false one, lie !” 
Remorseless Hassan stands above, 
And smiles to see them die. 
They sleep beneath the freeh green turf, 
The lover and the lady— 
And maidens wail to hear the tale 
Of the daughter of the Cadi ! 


There can be no doubt, that this is the finest 





BY LADY JULIANA DRIVELTON. 


How beauteous is the star of night 
Within the eastern skies, 

Like the twinkling glance of the Toorkman’s lance, 
Or the antelope’s azure cyes ! 


Eastern poem which the Annuals have produced 
| for many a day. It only wanted an Imaum, a 
 Kiebaub, a few Minarets, and a Muezzin to be com- 
| plete. It transports us into a strange world of 


'bulbuls, caiques, yataghans, chiboueques, and 
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acacias, that stimulate the imagination in propor- 
tion as they perplex the understanding. Can any- 
body tell us who a Kaftan is? As for the Cadi, 
we doubt, but yet are unwilling for Leila’s sake to 
believe, that he belongs to that respectable class of | 
public servants—caddies we call them in Edinburgh | 
—of whom a few specimens still linger about our 
own flesh and fish-markets, and carry home the 
purchases of sober housewives in wicker contriv- 
ances, familiarly known as creels, for a remunera- 
ting sum of copper currency. Surely, a “brave 
Galiongee”—although who that gentleman may be, | 
we have not the faintest idea—could never lavish | 
his affections on the daughter of sucha man. It | 
may be so, however; and the same weakness, 
which led King Cophetua to wed a beggar maid, 
may induce a Galiongee to cultivate a liaison with 
the daughter of a ticket-porter of Constantinople. 
The poet has also thrown a fine air of mystery 
about Hassan, “the gloomy man with the vata- 
ghan.” It would be a relief to our minds, how- 
ever, to know who he was. 

To pass from the Dardanelles to sunny Italy, 
that land of love and lazzaroni, would be a transi- 
tion easy as it is naturalin romance. Fain, there- 
fore, would we have presented our readers with a 
prose tale of great power, which woos us to select 
it,—“ Giutio GrumBe.io, The Last of the Hurdy- 
gurdies, by the Author of Sxooks, a Tale of the Civil 
Wars.” The well-known abilities of this writer, 
employed upon so exciting a theme, must have | 
already stimulated the literary appetite of our 
readers to a most voracious pitch, but we must refer 
them to Tue Topaz itself for the gratification of 
their curiosity, as want of space compels us to pass 
over this romance. By way of a solatium, as the | 
lawyers call it, we present them with some lines of | 
great beauty, to which a mournful interest attaches 
from their having been penned by the beautiful 
and accomplished Lady Caroline Maudlin, the night 
before her clopement with her father’s footman,— 
a step which, our readers must recollect, excited 
very considerable sympathy and admiration in 
the fashionable world at the time. It seems that 
the editor of Tur Topaz, by dint of that judicious 
perseverance which, as the work shows, has catered 
so successfully for the public, had effected an 
introduction to Lady Caroline’s waiting-maid on 
her return from Gretna Green. That amiable 
female, yielding to the madness which ruled the 
hour, formed an attachment to him. He knew 
the weakness of the sex, and indulged it. But, 
amid the seductive frivolities of the tender passion, 
the stern duties of an editor were not lost sight of 
for a moment ; and, in “a pliant hour,” he suc- 
ceeded in procuring from her this charming pro- 
duction, which had been written by her mistress 
on one of her curling papers. The delicacy with 
which the editor records his success is only equal- 
led by the skilful generalship by which it was 
effected. But, for the poem, which is entitled 

POETRY versus PROSE. 
Oh, mother dear, the sun shines bright, 
But, ah, for me its light is shrouded; 


The moon with radiance fills the night, 
From me her radiant face is shrouded, 
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Around me flowerets thickly bloom, 
Birds fill the air with notes of gladness, 
But, ah! all—all partake the gloom 
Of my too sore prevailing sadness. 


I sit me down, and try to rouse 
Gay dreams of pleasures fondly cherished,— 
The hawthorn tree, the whispered vows, 
That with the evening zephyrs perished; 
And hours come back, when hope and love 
Made life one long and glorious vision, 
When all was fair and calm above, 
And all below was bliss Elysian. 
A numbness and a sense of pain,— 
A drowsy unimpassioned feeling,— 
A fire that smoulders in the brain, 
Through all the listless pulses stealing ;— 
Preys on me through the live-long day, 
Like a grim phantom haunts me nightly, 
Takes feeling, thought, and power away, 
Till all looks ghastly—all unsightly ! 
Life is a leafless blighted bough,— 
This stifling pang, how may I smother? 
What can I love, or live for now ? 
Oh, comfort me, my own dear mother ! 
Say, say what mean these fancies drear, 
That on despair and frenzy border ;— 
“ Pshaw ! take this dose of salts, my dear. 
Tis just your stomach’s out of order !” 


Heartless and unfeeling parent! Her child is 
racked by a mixture of regrets and blighted hopes, 
She thinks only of Dr. Gregory’s mixture. The 
lying subterfuges of a faithless lover overwhelm 
her daughter’s spirit. She thinks but of febrifuges 
for her daughter's body. Blue devils torture the 
maiden’s aching heart to madness, fer callous 
soul turns eagerly to blue pill and ipecacuanha, 
Byron and Little tiy before Abernethy and Buchan; 
Galen chucks Cupid headlong out of window. <A 
grovelling and prosaic spirit, which reduces every- 
thing to the mere physical element, scoffs at the 
maiden’s more than * poetic pains,” and tells her 
that the pangs of a highly sensitive temperament 


| are no more than mere disorder of the gastric juices. 
| Of such heartlessness we dare not trust ourselves 


to speak. But it is ever thus—in poetry. Mo- 
thers’ hearts are like granulated whinstone, and 
fathers have no hearts at all. 

The mournful spirit of the following lines haunts 
us. We see a lady in a lonely room, within a 
lofty tower. Night has struck across the heavens 
with the suddenness peculiar to a tropical re- 
gion ; and alurid streak marks the line where the 
heaving ocean loses itself in the sky. The air 
is thick and sultry, the vampire-bat flits to and 
fro on heavy wing; and a hollow murmur rolling 
across the deep, and mingling with the clamour of 
the waves that dash upon the rocks beneath, 
deepens while it harmonizes with the melancholy 
thoughts of the lonely lady, as she sits at the case- 
ment,—her throbbing brow resting on her hand, 
—and looks abroad upon the wild and wasteful 
ocean heaving and panting beneath the leaden sky. 
Far from the merry voices of old friends, in a land 
of swarthy faces and stranger tongues, she thinks 
of home and English firesides. Voices once daily 
heard whisper about her ; trees and green hedge- 
rows brighten up before her moistening eyes ; she 
feels the pressure of hands that once thrilled a wel- 
come wherever she went ; and the light of eyes, 
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which it was a joy to see, is again about her. Her 
laden heart is full to bursting, and she pours forth 
its burden ina stream of passionate verse. Listen 
to the dirge-like music of 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF FITZ-FAINT, LADY OF THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF ALLINMINEY. 


Ou for the lyre of Sappho, to proclaim 
The fiery passion of my bursting heart, 
To strike a note upon the ear of Fame, 
Should never fade! So might I then depart, 
Dying upon the midnight with a start, 
To wake up in another, brighter sphere, 
Freed from the chains of sin and woe, that bind us here. 


Roll on, thou mighty ocean, lift thy hoarse 
And giant murmurs to the low’ring heaven,— 
Wake up the terrors of thy trampling force, 
Awing the bark on thy rough bosom driven, 
Amid the thunder’s crush and flashing levin; 
My spirit loves thy grandeur and thy gloom, 
Fit music for my life’s dark and all dreary doom! 


My earliest recollections, they are sad ; 
My lady mother walloped me all day, 
I never had the sweetmeats others had, 
No dolls had I, or picture-books for play ; 
My frocks were of the meanest stuff alway, 
And so there gathered on my soul a sadness, 
That after weary years has goaded nigh to madness. 


Time flew apace—I was a forward girl, 
But ah! my sorrows with my stature rose ; 
Mine was a spirit rich with the orient pearl, 
And gold of love’s romance, and its fine throes. 
But I was plain, and had a snubbish nose, 
And I did find myself, oh, direst pain ! 
A wretch that woos unloved, and loves and woos in vain. 


And yet I thought he loved me—my dear Charles— 
There was a silent smiling in his eyes, 

We had our little bits of lovers’ quarrels, 
And sometimes he would heave unconscious sighs, 
And squeeze my hand. But, oh, the dread surprise, 

That fatal morn, I read in wild despair, 

He had been married at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 


I never smiled again. That hollow smile, 
Which gilds the sadness it cannot dispel, 

H[as mantled on my lips, and hung awhile, 
Like glittering dew-drops on the Death-flower’s bell. 
I walked beneath a dark and fateful spell, . 

A lorn and blighted thing, and many thought 

That I was gay—they were mistaken—I was not. 


Life was made up of miserable hours, 
And all of which I longed the brief possessing, 
For which I wasted wishes, hopes, and powers, 
Came with some fatal drawback on the blessing. 
I gave myself up to a lord’s caressing : 
The settlements were handsome—the trousseau. 
They were the victim’s garlands, alas! now | know. 


For though a lord, he simply is a brute ; 
And exiled here within this torrid clime 

Of gnats and negroes, and unwholesome fruit, 
Cigars and arrack punch absorb his time, 
Deaf to the music of my plaining rhyme ; 

And to the moaning winds my lays I pour, 

Lone sitting by the caves of bleak Mongolia’s shore. 


Hark, from the dining-room ascends his rude, 
Discordant voice, proclaiming to the walls, 

“ A lass is good, and eke a glass is good !” 
Besotted wretch ! while my lone heart recalls 
Those charming soirées, concerts, fancy balls, 

Where I, the centre of a glittering throng, 

Talked sentiment and scandal all night long. 


They are about me now—those merry faces— 

That made their talk, though very small, so sweet, 
These lancer officers—the dear scapegraces— 

Eager to cast them at my tiny feet. 

With a wild throb of joy my pulses beat, 








But, no! They fade like shadows from my view, 
And life assumes again its old sepulchral hue, 
Hear him, the noisy brute, he’s getting drunk ! 

I know he is. “Tis ever so with him. 
*Tis nuts to him to see my spirits sunk, 

While his dull senses in strong spirits swim. 

It shall not be! I'll ring for Mrs. Pym,— 
Get up hot water, and we'll show him, whether 
We cannot make, ha, ha! a night of it together ! 


Moan on, ye winds, roar on, ye restless waves, 
Your organ-tones about my sea-built tower, 
Pealing your dismal knell o’er watery graves, 

Where princely navies swamp at midnight hour ! 

Swell up my heart with your majestic power, 
And, while my fell despair its anguish howls, 

My woman, Pym, and I shall get as drunk as owls. 

CastLeE Vampyre, lst or., 1840. 

In the desponding state of mind into which our 
last extract has thrown us, it is a relief to turn to 
a writer who strikes a bolder note. With a joy- 
ful surprise, which we know our readers will 
share, we have stumbled on the following sonnet. 
The initials of the author need no CEdipus to un- 
riddle, and we leave the Editor’s note to speak for 
itself. The hint of the authorship which it con- 
veys is in the best newspaper style. 

SONNET TO BRITAIN. 


BY THE D-——— OF W 


[Deep as our obligations are to the many noble and 
literary characters who have enriched the pages of Tur 





| Topaz by their contributions, we feel assured that we 
reflect no discredit upon any of them, when we state 
' our candid and impartial opinion, that the splendid M:- 








LITARY and Patriotic SonNeET, which we have now the 
good fortune to present to our readers, will be regarded 
by all competent judges as the brightest and most ori- 
ginal Gem that has ever appeared in this or in any other 
Miscellany. Motives of delicacy, which our readers will 
at once appreciate, have prevented us from disclosing, in 


‘ its full blaze of European celebrity, the name of Tur 
| It-ustrious Inpivipvat who has selected us as the me- 


dium of conveying his military opinions, clothed in the 

“sounding robes” of verse, to a gratified world. Still, 

we feel assured that there are none so dull of apprehen- 

sion as not at once to perceive, from the terseness of the 
composition, the boldness of its character, its laconic 
simplicity, and its martial determination, that it could 
have emanated only from one honoured pen, which has 
been wielded almost as successfully as his sword, and 
with at least as much Despatcu, by Tuk Greatest 

CapTalN OF THE AGE.] 

Halt! Shoulder arms! Recover! As you were ! 
Right wheel! Eyes left! Attention! Stand at ease ! 
© Britain! O my country! Words like these 

Have made thy name a terror and a fear 

To all the nations. Witness Ebro’s banks, 

Assaye, Toulouse, Nivelle, and Waterloo, 
Where the grim despot muttered—Saure qui peut ! 

And Ney fled darkling. Silence in the ranks ! 

Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash 
Of armies, in the centre of his troop 

The soldier stands—unmoveable, not rash— 

Until the forces of the foemen droop; 

Then knocks the Frenchmen to eternal smash, 

Pounding them into mummy. Shoulder, hoop! 


If for nothing else, the public must feel them- 
selves under no common obligations to the Editor 
of Tur Topaz, and to ourselves, for laying before 
them this perfect piece of poetical workmanship— 
fine as anything turned out by the practised hand 
of Wordsworth himself. But panegyric is barren 
to sound its merits ; and it istherefore best at once 
to “let expressive silence muse its praise.” One 


thing, however, we cannot refrain from suggest- 
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ing, and we trust the hint may be followed out in | 
the proper quarter. These masterly lines ought | 
to be inscribed upon the pedestal of the Welling- 
ton Testimonial, about to be erected, with so much 
unanimity of feeling, upon a prominent site in 
The Goosedubs of the western metropolis. These | 
and Marochetti’s bust together, will form a testi- 

monial for Europe to admire. 
Any verses must appear tame after the noble 
effusion just quoted ; but there is a stately serenity | 
| 





about the following stanzas by Sir E. L. Cheveley, 
that will bear a juxtaposition with it better than 
any of the others which enrich the pages of Tue 
Topaz. Suppose a dish of buttered crumpets con- 
sumed, tea discussed, and “the things” removed : 


Scene—A parlour in a cottage ornée in Devon, or | 


any other romantic shire ;—7ime—Twilight ;— 
Dramatis persone—A handsome woman and a not 
unhandsome man, with that pale and engaging 
style of face which a love of literature and dissi- 
pation is well known to communicate, and you 
will be prepared to enter fully into the spirit of 


EVENING. 


Open the lattice, Mary! Let the breeze, 
With its soft voice, whisper into the room, 
And let me hear the rustling of the trees, 
And scent the closing floweret’s rich perfume. 
Thanks, Mary! There! I feel it fan my cheek; 
O blessed breeze, and stirring through my hair, 
Like her soft fingers, that in childhood’s weak 
And helpless hours did bless my evening prayer. 


Sit by me, Mary! See, the silver moon 
Hath hung her cresset in the azure high, 
And all the mighty world of stars will soon, 
With their bright blazonry, o’erspread the sky. 
Sit by me, dearest! Here, with none beside, 
The servants all, methinks, have gone to bed,— 
These quiet orbs, that o’er us softly glide, 
Upon our hearts their holy calm shall shed. 


Hark, where from yonder grove the nightingale 
Pours out the passion of her fiery heart, 
Trilling her notes all up and down the scale, 
Like Grisi in some very touching part. 
While the grave owl, that in yon abbey sits, 
*Mid ruins smouldering in immortal smash, 
Throws in a casual hoot, that counterfeits 
The contrabasso of the old Lablache. 


And ever and anon the rushing brook, 

Breaks through the stillness with a pleasant sound,— 
That stream, where only yesterday I took 

Trouts some three dozen, weighing each a pound. 
How nice they were at dinner, love, you know— 

But we of that shall talk some other time— 
This hour and spot be sacred to the flow 

Of high thoughts, springing from a source sublime. 


In this calm nook, sequestered from the strife 
Of eager bailiff, and tormenting dun, 

The hum and humbug of our human life 
Unheard, unfelt, afar from us shall run. 

No friends, that on us for our dinners doat, 
Are here—no scandal-mongers darkly sly; 

No smooth tuft-hunters, to cram down our throat 
Warm protestations, that are all my eye. 


Here I repose on Nature’s genial breast, 
And thine, my Mary’s, genial all as well, 
And list, exulting, in my spirit’s rest, 
To the fine harmonies that round me swell. 
The sparkling morn—the noon-day blaze—the rush 
Of winds and waters—flowers, and spreading trees, 
Come on my soul with a melodious gush, 





Sweet as young ducklings be with verdant pease ! 
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And I forget, that ever I have been 
The erring suitor of a vain renown, 
Raised on the columns of a Magazine, 
A literary dandy known on town. 
Insane ambition ! for so much per sheet, 
To melt my soul into enfeebling rhymes, 
For bread-and-butter misses only meet, . 
And the weak columns of the Weekly Times! 


Romance I’ve written, as old Bentley knows. 

I live it now,—for in thy arms, I ween, 
Oft have I tasted most poetic prose, 

Thy rosy lips my daily Hippocrene. 

This kiss to me is like ambrosial food— 

Nay, dearest, do not turn away thy head ! 

“ Have done, now, Charles, you’re getting very rude, 

Love, don’t you think we’d better go to bed ?” 

That last appeal is irresistible to any man pos- 
sessed of a spark of the domestic affections, and 
shows the hand of a master. It is this fine mix- 
ture of real life with the aspirations of a romantic 
nature, that gives such a charm to the pages of 
“The Schoolmaster Assassin,” “ The Dandy High- 
wayman,” and “ The Siamese Twins ;” and nowhere 
has their author evinced these qualities better than 
in the verses just quoted. The vivid description, 
that brings the fragrance of the flowerets, the twi- 
light, the emerging stars, and all that sort of thing, 
before us ; the agreeable interfusion of natural sights 
and sounds, with recollections of the opera and the 
spunging-house ; the poetry of the grilled trout and 
rushing brook ; the plaintive desolation of a lite- 
rary decay, and the gradual kindling of emotion, 
till the bard is lost in the climax of a kiss, and 
transported into a vivacity of manner which alarms 
the womanly trepidations of his Mary—are all 
beauties that must have satisfied the reader, that 
if all the author of “ Alice, or the Mistress’s” even- 
ings are spent in this way, they are spent very 
agreeably indeed. 

We must find room for an extract from “ Davin 
Hacart, a Romance in Three Epochs, by the author 
of Jack Sheppard,” written with all our friend's 
accustomed power. The scene is a cell in Dum- 
fries jail, and the chapter is entitled, 

THE STONE IN THE STOCKING, 

After a great deal of fine and minute description 
of the process by which the hero succeeded in pick- 
ing the locks of his shackles with his toothpick, the 
tale proceeds :— 


“ There go the darbies,—ha, ha, ha !” exclaimed Ha- 
gart, bursting into a Sardonic, but, at the same time, 
suppressed laugh, as the manacles rolled from his hands 
and feet, and fell clattering on the floor. “ Driz my 
kemesa! The iron was never welded that could fawny 
my famms; nor the stone-jug careened that could hold 
David Hagart! Rusty Rob, the dubsman, will be here 
in the faking of a cly; and if I don’t sprinkle his nob- 
sarse for him, may I never queer a darky again, and 
patter with a dry gob at the harmanbeck !” 

With these consoling reflections Hagart now set about 
providing himself with the means of escape. In abouta 
quarter of an hour it would be time for the jailor to pay 
him his matutinal visit, to see that all was right, and to 
supply him with his daily refection of brown bread, and 
the purest spring water. The furniture, as is usual in 
apartments of this kind, was somewhat scanty. Nothing 
superfluous was permitted to interfere with the square 
of ten feet by twelve, which was allowed to each pri- 
soner for his private apartment. The bedstead con- 
sisted of a slab of granite, built into the wall with all the 
masonic skill which the neighbourhood afforded; and the 
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rigid economy of the Prison Board enjoined that it should 
serve gentlemen under restraint both for table and chairs. 
Hagart therefore felt himself rather at a loss for a missile 
toarm himself withagainst the arrival of his jailor, whom, 
as his language has already intimated to the reader, he 
meant to receive with considerable warmth. He searched 
every cranny and crevice of his cell, in hopes to find a 
stick or bar, which it is well known that jailors are con- 
stantly in the habit of leaving in a prisoner’s way. But 
the recent scarcity of firewood had compelled Rusty Rob 
to turn every stray piece of timber to account; and our 
hero’s search was fruitless. 

The minutes were gliding rapidly away. Something 
must be done. He sprung upon his bed, which was im- 
mediately under the window, and seizing one of the iron 
bars of the grating, attempted to wrench it from its socket. 
It was a noble thing to see the Herculean efforts which 
he made to dislodge it, and the purpose he had in view 
lent a moral dignity to his exertions. It was a human 
being struggling for freedom—freedom, the attribute of 
the savage, the terror of the despot! In vain he tugged 
and tore, till the blood sprung from his fingers, and he 
was, in the romantic language of Miss Wilhelmina 
Skeggs, “all in a muck of sweat.” At last, when he had 
almost begun to despair, a violent wrench dislodged a 
fragment of stone from the wall, and it fell with a sharp 
patter on the floor of the cell. 

“1’ll do the trick yet,” exclaimed Hagart, jumping 
down from his bed, and picking up the stone. He weighed 
it in his hand, and then placed his forefinger to his nose 
with the serene dignity of a resolute man. “ A pretty 
tidy bit of a marble, and will scuttle his nob finely. My 
namesake gave that giant chap his kale with less,’— 
alluding to an incident in Jewish History, with which 
his boyhood’s studies had made him familiar. 

With this he seated himself upon the bed, and deliber- 
ately pulling up the indispensable garment which covered 
his left leg, proceeded to undo the fastening that held 
up his stocking, and which, at the period of which we 
write, was called a garter. Throwing it aside with a 
hasty impatience, he pulled off his stocking by turning it 
over at the top, and then drawing it towards the heel 
inside out. This done, he once more poised the stone in 
his hand, and surveyed it with a fond yet anxious glance. 
This was the work of 4 moment. The next it was rolling 
down the inside of the stocking, and only paused when 
it had reached the toe and found itself unable to proceed 
further. This was all that Hagart desired, and now he 
had to think of some means of fastening the stone in its 
place. He tore a few threads from his bed-cover— 
twisted them into a cord, fastened it round the stocking 
above the stone, and tied a knot upon it. 

“ That’s your sort !” he exclaimed, as he saw his task 
complete, and tried the balance of his weapon, by aiming 
two or three playful blows at an imaginary jailor, sup- 
posed to be reposing on the couch which our hero had 
pressed for the last fifteen weary nights. 

As every moment brought the jailor nearer to him his 
excitement grew more intense. He tried to divert his 
attention by whistling “The Deil among the Tailors,” 
and other popular melodies of the period ; but when the 
mind is charged with a fatal purpose such as that which 
now engrossed his, a national air is out of place, and a 
lillibullero a hollow mockery. Hagart, always alive to 
a feeling of the appropriate in nature and art, felt this 
to be the case, and he gave it up. Searcely had he done so, 
when the heavy clank of the jailor’s shoes sounded along 
the passage.” 

We omit a good deal of interesting dialogue in 
the passage between Rusty Rob and his wife, which 
Hagart is supposed to hear, but, as it consists for 
the most part of profane swearing on both sides, 
the reader, who is partial to this species of oral com- 
munication, may fill it up from fancy. 

The key turned in the lock—the bolt fell. Slowly and 
heavily the door grated on its hinges, for it had not been 
oiled for three years and two months. David is behind 


it. In his hand he holds the stocking,—the stocking with 





| the stone. Thrice has he raised it, and prepared to bring 


it down upon the jailor’s head. Bué that unsuspecting 
myrmidon of a sanguinary law had been seized at the 
threshold with a sudden fit of coughing, which delayed 
his entrance for some time, and thrice David’s hand de- 
scended to its former place, its purpose unaccomplished. 
At last the pulmonary impediment was removed, and 
Rusty Rob advanced. 

* Tumble up, my kiddy !” he exclaimed, as he step- 
ped beyond the door.—Another moment, and he was 
stretched lifeless and bleeding on the floor. Hagart’s 
aim was a sure one,—the stone, a fragment of the hardest 
whin,—and the centrifugal action, caused by the inter- 
vention of the stocking, made it descend with terrific 
force. Rusty Rob gave a groan. 


7 T have queered the beaks, and given the dubsman a 
holiday,” said Hagart, as he leaped over the hedge into 
the highroad for Edinburgh and—the gallows. 


To take the taste of this powerful extract out of 
our readers’ mouths, we must return to the poetry 
of Tue Topaz, and there is a freshness and drama- 
tic vigour in the following ballad from the Spanish, 
that give it an admirable fitness for our purpose, 
The Editor's note upon it is as follows :— 


By the kindness of the distinguished author we are 
enabled to present to our readers the following beautiful 
version of a most beautiful Moorish ballad. We under- 
stand it is to be included in a new and highly illustrated 
edition of “ The Spanish Ballads,’ which will shortly 
issue from the press. 


THE BROKEN PITCHER. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 
BY J. G. SCALPHART, ESQ. 


It was a Moorish maiden was sitting by a well, 

And what the maiden thought of, I cannot, cannot tell, 

When by there rode a valiant knight from the town of 
Oviedo, 

Alphonzo Guzman was he hight, the Count of Desparedo. 


“ Oh, maiden, Moorish maiden! why sitt’st thou by the 
spring ? 

Say, dost thou seek a lover, or any other thing ? 

Why gazest thou upon me, with eyes so large and wide, 

And wherefore doth the pitcher lie broken by thy side ¢” 


“ I do not seek a lover, thou Christian knight so gay, 
Because an article like that hath never come my way ; 
And why I gaze upon you, I cannot, cannot tell, 
Except that in your iron hose you look uncommon swell. 


“ My pitcher it is broken, and this the reason is, 

A shepherd came behind me, and tried to snatch a kiss ; 
I would not stand his nonsense, so ne’er a word I spoke, 
But scored him on the costard, and so the jug was broke. 


“ My uncle, the Alcaydé,—he waits for me at home, 
And will not take his tumbler, until Zorayda come. 

I cannot bring him water,—the pitcher is in pieces— 
And so I’m sure to catch it, cos he wallops al! his nieces.” 


“ Oh maiden, Moorish maiden ! wilt thou be ruled by me? 

So wipe thine eyes, and rosy lips, and give me kisses three, 

And Ill give thee my helmet, thou kind and courteous 
lady 

To carry ‘home the water to thy uncle the Alcaydé.” 


He lighted down from off his steed—he tied him tos 
tree— 

He bowed him to the maiden, and took his kisses three: 

“ To wrong thee, sweet Zorayda, I swear would be a sin !’” 

He knelt him at the fountain, and dipped his helmet in. 


Uprose the Moorish maiden—behind the knight she 
steals, 

And caught Alphonzo Guzman up tightly by the 

She tipped him in and held him down beneath the bu 
bling water, 

“ Now, take thou that for venturing to kiss Al Hamet’s 
daughter |” 
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A Christian maid is weeping in the town of Oviedo, 
She waits the coming of her love, the Count of Desparedo. 
I pray you all in charity, that you will never tell, 
How he met the Moorish maiden beside the lonely well. 
With this beautiful specimen of the Spanish 
lyrical muse we must close our poetical extracts ; 
for we feel we have not done justice to the prose 
contributors to Tur Topaz, in allowing them to 
wait so long outside. And even now we are at a 
loss on which to fix, for we have only left ourselves 
room for one specimen. Professor Buckland must 
forgive us for not quoting his “ Pre-Adamite Field 


Sports, or a Day’s Shooting among the Megatheria!” | 


Mr. Jerrold, be not wroth with us, for that we pass 
over your “ Jeremy Snout, The Man that Blew his 


Nose.’ You have our best wishes, Mr. Samuel | 


Warren ; but your “ Shilling a Day,” though full 
of the most diverting legal technicalities, is too 
long for us. Your “ Amiable Assassin, or the Bloody 
Nose, a Tale of Lambeth Marsi.,” Mr. Fitzball, 
would add to any reputation but yourown. The 
interest, however, is of too harrowing a nature for 
our pages ; and we belicve we shall at once gratify 
the public more, and illustrate the characteristics 
of Annual Tales better, by printing 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 
BY THOMAS PIERCE PEWK, 
Captain of the barge Swiftsure, Union Canal. 


We were inthe midst of the storm-tossed Atlantic. A 
heavy simoom, blowing N.E. by S., brought in the huge 
tropical billows mast-high from the Gulf of Labrador, 
and awoke old ocean, roaring in its fury, from its unfa- 
thomable depths. No moon was visible among the hur- 
ricane rack of the sky—even the pole-star, sole magnet 
of the mariner’s path, was buried in the murky obscurity 
of the tempest; nor was it possible to see which way the 
ship was steering, except by the long track of livid flame 
which followed in the wake of the bow, or when, at times, 
some huge leviathan leapt up from the ‘water beside us, 
and descending with the vehemence of a rock hurled from 
heaven, drove up a shower of aquatic splinters, like a burst 
of liquid lava from the sea. All the sails which usually 
decorated the majestic masts of H. M.S. Syncope, (a real 
seventy-nine of the old Trafalgar build, teak-built, and 
copper-fastened,) were reefed tightly up, with the ex- 
ception of the main-sail, the spritsail, the mizzen-boom 
sail, and a few others of minor consequence. Everything 
was cleared away—halyards, hencoop, and binnacle, had 
been taken down below, to prevent accidents; and the 
whole of the crew, along with the marines and boarders, 
piped to their hammocks. No one remained upon deck 
except the steersman, as usual lashed to the helm; Josh. 
Junk, the first bos’un; and the author of this narrative, 
who was then a midshipman on board the vessel, com- 
manded by his uncle, Commodore Sir Peregrine Pen- 
dant. 

“ Skewer my timbers !” exclaimed Mr. Junk, stagger- 
ing from one side of the deck to the other, as an enor- 
mous wave struck us on the leeside, and very nearly un- 
shipped the capstan. “ Skewer my timbers, if this a’n’t 
enough to put an admiral’s pipe out! Why, Master 
Tom, d’ye see, its growing altogether more and more 
darkerer; and if it a’n’t clearer by twelve bells, we'll be 
obligated to drop anchor, which a’n’t by no means so 
pleasant, with a heavy swell like this, running at nine- 
teen knots an hour in the middle of the wide Atlantic. 
How’s her head, boy ?” 

“ North by south it is, sir,” replied the steersman. 

“ Keep her seven points more to the west, you lubber ! 
Always get an offing, when there’s a wet sheet and a 
flowing sea. That’s right, Jem! Hold her hard abaft, 
and she’ll go slick before the wind, like a hot knife 
through a pound of butter. Halloo, Master Tom, are 
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you holding on by the seat railings already—you a’n’t 
sick, are you ? Shall I tell the steward to fetch a basin 1” 

“ No, no, Josh.,” I replied, “ ’tis nothiiig—merely a 
temporary qualm. But tell me—do you really appre. 
hend any danger? If so, would it not be prudent to cal] 
up the commodore, and hang out the dead-lights ¢”’ 

“ Why, Master Tom,” replied the bos’un, turning his 
quid, “ them ere’s kevestions as I can’t answer. ’Cos, 
first—there’s no knowing what danger is till it comes; 
secondly, it’s as much as my place is worth to disturb 
old Fire-and-Faggots—axing your pardon for the liberty 
—afore he’s finished his grog with the mates below; and 
thirdly, its no use hanging out the dead-lights, ’cos we're 
entirely out of oil.” 

“ Gracious heavens !” cried I, “and suppose any other 
ship should be in the same latitude 2?” 

“ Then,” said the bos’un with all imaginable coolness, 
| * J reckon it would be a case of bump. Oak varsus 





| teak, as the law-wers say, and Davy Jones take the 
weakest.—But hitch my trowsers ! what’s that ?” 

As the non-commissioned officer spoke, a bright flash 
was seen to the seaward immediately a-head of our ves- 
sel. It was too bright, too intense to proceed from any 
meteoric phenomena, such as sometimes are witnessed 
in those tropical climates, and the sullen report which 
immediately followed, indicated too clearly that it pro- 
ceeded from some vessel in the vicinity. 

“A first-rater, by jingo !” said Mr. Junk, and in dis- 
tress. Hold my telescope, Master Tom, till I go below 
and turn out the watch,’——but that instant his course 
was arrested. 

Searce a second had elapsed after the sound of the dis- 
charge reverberated through our rigging, when, only a 
hawser’s distance from our bowsprit, a phosphoric light 
seemed to rise from the bosom of the shadowy deep. It 
hung upon the hull, the binnacle, the masts, the yards 
of a prodigious ship, pierced apparently for three tier of 
guns, which, with every sail set, bore down direct upon 
us. One moment more, and collision was inevitable, but 
Junk, with prodigious presence of mind, sprang to the 
helm, snatched the wheel from the hands of the petrified 
steersman, and luffed with almost supernatural force. 
Like a well-trained courser who obeys the rein, our noble 
ship instantly yielded to the impulse, and bore up a-lee, 
whilst the stranger came hissing up, and shot past us so 
close, that I could distinctly mark each lineament of the 
pale countenances of the crew as they stood clustered 
upon the rigging, and even read, so powerful was that 
strange, mysterious light, the words painted within her 
sides,—* THOSE WHO GO ABAFT THE BINNACLE PAY CABIN 
| FARE!” On, on she drove,—a lambent coruscation, 
cleaving the black billows of the Atlantic main, about to 
vanish amidst the deep darkness of the night. 

“ That was a near shave, anyhow,” said Mr. Junk, re- 
linquishing the wheel, “ but we must know something 
more of that saucy clipper,” and catching up a speaking- 
trumpet, he hailed,— 

* Ship, ahoy !” 

“ Ship yourself!” was the response. 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“ What’s yours ?” 

“ Syncope,— Britannic Majesty’s seventy-nine,—for 
Trinidad.” 

“ Yung fraw,—merchant-ship, for Rotterdam.” 

“ What cargo?” 

“Soap!” was the reply. “ How are rou off for it ! 
Ha! ha!” 

A peal of diabolic laughter rolled across the deep, 


_ mingled with the rushing of the waves and the whistling 


of the winds. Another flash,—another report,—and the 
meteor light sunk as noiselessly as it had arisen into the 
bosom of the watery surge. At that moment the moon 
burst out from behind a cloud, clear and queenlike, illu- 
minating the ocean for miles. We rushed to the stern 
and looked back. In vain! no vestige of a ship was 
there,—we were alone upon the warring waters ! 

“ By the Lord Harry!” said the bos’un, dropping the 
trumpet,—* as sure as my name’s Josh. Junk, that ‘ere 
was the Frying Dutcuman!” . . 2... 





That night we were SWAMPED aT sEa ! 
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STATISTICS OF THE RETREAT LUNATIC ASYLUM NEAR YORK, 


SINCE THE 


Ir is upwards of fifty years since public atten- 
tion was turned to the mismanagement of the 
insane both in public and private Lunatic Asy- 
lums; and to the shameful neglect, and positive 
cruelty with which the miserable patients were too 
often treated, in what were imagined the best con- 
ducted of these establishments. Among the other 
means by which gross abuses were brought to 
light, were the investigations made, by Howard 
the Philanthropist, into the state of prisons. 

Among the asylums into the internal economy of 
which inquiry was craved, wasthat of York. The 
attempt gave rise to a fierce local controversy ; in 
which, so far back as 1788, Mason the poet took 
an active part, and wrote a pamphlet in support 
of investigation into the alleged abuses. As is 
too frequently the case in this country, these hu- 
mane attempts were completely baffled : the vested 
interests in abuse combining, as is usual, to oppose 
inquiry in one department, which might have led 
to inquiry in some other. The result was, that 
the Lunatic Asylum of York—one of the worst 
conducted, when all were ill-conducted—remained 
for upwards of twenty years longer in the most 
disgraceful condition. While this attempt af re- 
form, and at obtaining justice and showing mercy to 
the most pitiable and defenceless of God’s crea- 
tures, was going forward unsuccessfully, the rela- 
tives of a quaker confined in the asylum happened 
to be refused admittance to him; and the patient 
shortly afterwards died in confinement. This cir- 
cumstance and the previous excitement roused the 
feelings of his benevolent sect, and by 1793 they 
had erected The Retreat ; the first lunatic asylum 
in Great Britain in which kind treatment and 
moral influences were employed in place of cold, 
filth, the whip and the gag, strait-waistcoats and 
fetters, and the other ingenious modes of cruelty, 
which made these places of confinement more re- 
semble the dungeons of the Inquisition than re- 
treats for the restoration of mental hea!th, or the 
safe keeping of the irrecoverable. When the Re- 
treat had been established for nearly twenty years, 
an account of the new system, and of its salutary 
results, was published by Mr. Samuel Tuke, a 
quaker of York; who, at a still longer interval, 
now, in 1841, writes the advertisement prefixed to 
the Report and Statistical Tables before us. These 
form the most complete body of Medical Statistics 
that has ever fallen under our observation ; mi- 
nutely, and at even tedious length, exhibiting the 
results of forty-four years unremitting observa- 
tion. 

Before briefly examining this Report, we may, for 
the encouragement of others to persevere in well- 
doing, advert to the issue of the controversy begun 
by Mason and his humane associates. They were, 
in the first instance, and after repeated efforts, de- 
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feated ; but the erection of The Retreat was one 
early and most important consequence of their at- 
tempt, and of the pertinacity of the Governors of 
the York Asylum, and those who made common 
cause with them, in opposing inquiry and re- 
form. The appearance of Mr. Tuke’s Report of 
the Retreat, by piquing the jealousy of the phy- 
sician of the York Asylum, renewed the contro- 
versy ; and, as soon as a door was opened, led 
to discoveries which ultimately issued in the whole 
officers connected with that establishment being 
dismissed, with the exception of the physician, 
who had indignantly resented the incidental obser- 
vations of Mr. Tuke, and who was probably igno- 
rant of the true condition of the Asylum, however 
culpable such ignorance may have been. It also 
led to the adoption of the system of treatment be- 
gunin “ The Retreat.” It is worth while to trace 
the history of this contest. 

When, in 1814, a Parliamentary Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the state of all Lunatic 
Asylums, a shameful attempt was made to elude 
inquiry at York ; or to render it subservient to the 
purposes of those interested in concealing the truth. 
The public mind was again excited :—the contro- 
versy of the former century was renewed; and 
thirteen public-spirited individuals having quali- 
fied themselves to be governors, by paying twenty 
pounds each, while a subscription among some of 
the ladies of York defrayed the expense of bring- 
ing witnesses from a distance, the investigation 
was thoroughly accomplished, with the result we 
have noticed above. We are induced to cite a few 
paragraphs from the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee, to show what was the actual condition 
of a Lunatic Asylum, where all examination had 
been pertinaciously resisted for twenty-five years, 
and of which the governors officially certified that 
the patients “‘ were treated with all possible care 
and humanity.” In the evidence given before the 
Committee, by Godfrey Higgins, Esq., a county 
magistrate, is found this passage :—“ At eight in 
the morning of the day of meeting, I went to the 
Asylum determined to examine very carefully every 
part of it. After having seen (as I was told by 
Atkinson the steward) all the rooms for the re- 
ception of patients, I went with him to the kitchen 
apartments, and there caused several doors to be 
opened; and being at last struck with the retired 
appearance of one door, which was almost concealed 
from observation by another opening upon it, I 
ordered one of the keepers to unlock it. I thought 
I perceived fear and hesitation. I repeated my 
order in somewhat stronger language. The men- 
servants key was tried but would not open it, as it 
was the door of cells for female patients. The key 
not being readily forthcoming I grew warm, and 
declared I would soon find a key that would un- 
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lock it at the kitchen fireside. It was then opened. | from twenty toforty years, and four cases from forty nu 
I went in, and discovered a row of cells, four in | to forty-three years ; cr from the opening of the Iy- we 
number, with a door out of the furthest into the | stitution. A Report framed from so long a course of a 
yard. On entering the first cell I found it in a | observation, and with so much minuteness and ac- of 
state dreadful beyond description. Some miserable | curacy, must needs contain a great deal of valuable wil 
bedding was lying on straw which was daubed | information, though the field of survey has not been 
with wet, and excrement, and urine: the boarded | wide. Of its nature, the reader may judge from g . | 
floor was perfectly saturated with filth, . . .” | fewextracts, taken from the Statistical Report pre- a 
The details are here too disgusting to be farther | fixed to the fifty-one statistical Tables. Though the sid 
given. It is enough that these cells were, in the | greater portion of patients received into the Retreat cili 
words of the witness, “occupied at night by thirteen | have been females—at the rate of fifty-five females " 
women, who were then up stairs. I ordered one of | to forty-five males—the Report confirms the old = 
the men to conduct me tothem. I found thirteen | opinion that women are somewhat less subject to CO} 
of these wretched inmates in a room twelve feet | insanity than men; and that the probability of lar 
long, by seven feet ten inches wide, with a window | the recovery of females is also greater. “ As re- elu 
which, not opening, would not admit of ventilation. | gards the origin of the disorder, by far the largest 
After looking at these miserable objects, I returned | proportion, amounting to one-third of the whole, = 
to examine the cells more minutely. Except in | is found to be attacked from twenty to thirty years me 
the first, there was no other bedding than straw, | of age, and the proportions gradually decrease for bu 
which appeared to have been long in use, as it was | each subsequent decennial period of life.” Th 
absolutely saturated with wet.” The probable causes of insanity, a topic full of 7 
These dens had been concealed when the Com- | interest, are thus discussed :— : 
mittee were examining the state of the apartments, In a very small proportion of the cases, or 43 only, lac 
to see what improvement could be made in the | [out of 615] was no probable cause for the disorder either Th 
Asylum, and were only discovered by the acute- | Stated or ascertained. In more than a third of the whole all 
ness and firmness of Mr. Higgins. A physician, | 1U™Der, there appeared to have been two causes in ope- 

, ‘ y ration in the same case. One of these had more fre- mé 
who had previously noticed the doors, was told that quently been of long standing, and appeared to have de. 
they were cellars and other little domestic offices. | predisposed to the malady ; whilst the other more often ha 
Next day this spirited magistrate returned to the | immediately preceded the attack, of which it was re- Th 
Asylum, and discovered that the young men-ser- garded as the immediate or exciting cause. The causes ca 
vants of the establishment could, by means of their mare, Caaneteve, Been cinasited wader Me Swe Regie of rhe 

; ; ; predisposing (Table 13) and exciting (Table 14) causes, vil 
keys, at all times admit themselves to the lodging- | Great difficulty attaches, in practice, to the determina- th 
rooms of the upper class of female patients. An- | tion of the causes of insanity; and with the exciting 
other magistrate, Bryan Cooke, Esq., testified that ; causes in particular, early symptoms of the disorder may gt 
the general state of the Asylum was filthy in the | Very readily be confounded. Hence, the results which fr 

; , . eer ont have been arrived at, though very carefully scrutinized, A 
extreme. But in this establishment, enormities | are only to be regarded as approximations to truth. It 
and abuses of all kinds had long prevailed, and in- | will be seen that the same circumstance is, in several alt 
vestigation had been refused. So much for the | instances, introduced into the table of predisposing, and 8a 
proximate causes of the erection of The Retreat ; also into that of exciting causes; but it need scarcely be to 
which was a vood issuing from evil. remarked, that in no case is one and the same circum- it 
: ° 6 : .__ | Stance regarded as having operated in both ways, in the in, 
The account of the grand experiment, first in- | same individual. The causes are further divided, into pa 
stituted there, of treating the insane not as some- | the physical and moral; the physical predominating, toa 
thing below brute animals in the scale of intelli- | great extent, amongst the predisposing, and the moral wl 
gence, but as rational beings in a deranged state of | Cereeding the physical amongst the exciting, casey 
health, was of very great interest in 1813, when it}, physical, and the other a4 psychical ro srt 2 he vy 
appeared. It is of great interest still, as having | acter. ap 
led the way to so many improvements, and finally | The causes of the recurrence of the disorder in cases ea 
to an entire and happy revolution in the manner | of readmission, were very seldom assigned ; and, where " 
of treating insanity. The same methods that | Wey were so, frequently consisted of the same circum- pa 
‘er : : | stance as that alleged on the first admission. . . . m 
were originally introduced in the ; Quaker Asy- | Although all the alleged causes are deserving of ve 
lum, are now systematically practised, and even serious attention; bearing, as they do, upon the highest ha 


improved upon, in all well-regulated asylums, and | department of the healing art,—preventive medicine or 


in some of them with equal, if not superior effi- 
ciency, Still, The Retreat remains remarkable for 
the number of recoveries. 

These, on the whole period of forty-four years, 
are 47.31 per cent.; and had the institution been 
limited to quakers, the recoveries would have 
been 50.18 per cent. But though the Retreat 
is mainly intended for persons connected with 
the Society of Friends, other patients are re- 
ceived. The rate of mortality is comparatively 
low; and the rate of longevity, in the hopeless 
cases, is above the ordinary average. Of the ninety- 
one cases remaining under cure at the date of 


the Report, thirteen have been in the Asylum for 





hygiene ;—yet, in this place, attention need only be di- 
rected to such of them as, from one circumstance or an- 
other, appear to call for particular comment. 

The predisposing causes have generally attracted less 
attention than the exciting; and, from their frequently 
insidious character, are often altogether overlooked ; 
though there is every reason for believing that, of the 
two, they are frequently the more important ; whilst it 
is certain that they are also, in many instances, more 
easily guarded against. 

Predisposing Causes.—In 232, of the 415 persons, the 
predisposing causes were of a physical character. Of 
these, there were 70 in whom hereditary predisposition 
was the only predisposing cause known. In 72 other 
cases, however, in which there were other predisposing 
causes assigned, the same kind of predisposition also 
existed; so that 142, or about one-third of the whole 
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number of persons admitted, laboured under an heredi- 
tary predisposition to insanity. This, though a large 
proportion, when compared with results obtained at the 
large pauper institutions, where so much less is known 
of the history of the cases, is by no means so as compared 
with other observations. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 

There were 50 persons in whom congenital weakness 
of mind, in different degrees, appears to have acted as 
the predisposing cause of the insanity which supervened 
upon it. Ina few of the cases the deficiency was con- 
siderable, and amounted nearly, if not quite, to imbe- 
cility, or partial idiotecy ; but by far the greater number 
were not of that class, but consisted of persons decidedly 
below mediocrity of understanding, and of that sensitive 
and fragile mental constitution which is ill calculated for 
coping with the ills and difficulties of life. <A still 
larger number might perhaps have been properly in- 
cluded under this head. 

There were likewise 33 individuals who, though not of 
particularly weak mind, yet from early life had evinced 
very decided mental peculiarity, which, after the develop- 
ment of actual insanity, could hardly be looked upon 
but as having constituted an original predisposition. 
The eight persons who had been marked by extreme 
degrees of the melancholic and nervous temperaments, 
might perhaps have been included in the same group. 

In 3 persons, a predisposition has been attributed to 
lactation by a parent strongly predisposed to insanity. 
They consisted of a brother and two sisters, who laboured 


under different forms of mental derangement ; and who | 
It was stated that, the only | 


all died in the institution. 
member of the family who did not manifest more or less 
decided symptoms of insanity, was also the only one who 
had not, during his infancy, been nourished by his mother. 
There may, however, have been more of coincidence than 
cause in this circumstance.* 








Two blind persons were admitted, in whom the loss of | 


vision, acting in one case upon a suspicious temper, was 
thought to have predisposed to the disorder. 

Dyspeptie and other disorders of the stomach and or- 
gans of digestion appear to have acted as predisposing 
causes in 18, and, more doubtfully, as exciting causes in 
i] cases. 

Moral Causes.—The uncertainty. which must nearly 
always more or less apply to the assigned causes of in- 
sanity, may be observed to do so with still greater force 
to those of a moral, than to those of a physical character; 
it being amongst the former, that the danger of mistak- 
ing early symptoms of the disorder for causes is more 
particularly found. 

In four cases a neglected or perverted education, 





which in three instances was extremely indulgent, and in | 
one very rigid, appears more or less decidedly to have | 


acted as a predisposing cause; confirming the remark, 
“that in several instances the foundation of the disease 


appears to have been laid in an injudicious indulgence in | 


early life; by which the ill-trained man has been brought 
into contact with the oppositions and difficulties of the 
world, without the habits of endurance or self-govern- 
ment.” 

Various degrees of ill-regulated temper and disposition 
had been noticed before the supposed origin of the dis- 





* Though not given in the table, it may be stated as a 
curious fact that three persons, consisting also ofa brother 
and two sisters, were supposed, by their friends, to have 
been predisposed to insanity, by being the offspring of 
first cousins. The parents were respectable, well edu- 
cated persons, considered more than usually intelligent, 
and without any known hereditary tendency to insanity. 
They had a family of one son and seven daughters ; and it 
appeared that, with but one or two exceptions, more or 
less singularity or weakness existed in such of them as did 
not actually become insane. The case may be worthy of 


notice in connexion with the somewhat popular opinion 
of the undesirableness of such connexions. The marriage 
of first cousins being of unfrequent occurrence in, and 
being forbidden by the rules of, the Society of Friends, 
may account, if the opinion be correct, for these being the 
only cases of the kind that have occurred at the Retreat. 
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order, in eleven cases; but it is extremely doubtful 
whether, in some of these, the characteristics alluded to 
were not really indicative of an incipient or obscure form 
of mental disorder, such as is now generally recognised 
under the name of Moral Insanity. The predisposition 
in ten persons appeared to be laid in the long-continued 
operation of mental disquietude from various causes. 
Under this head, perhaps, might also have been included 
one case connected with political enthusiasm; and nine 
with excitement connected with religious hopes, fears, 
and speculations. 

Exciting Causes.—Table 14.—Of 121 persons in whom 
the exciting cause was of a physical description, there 
were 16 in whom it might be traced to fevers and febrile 
diseases ; 10 to mechanical injuries of the head; and 6 
to inflammation of the brain. In 5 persons the exciting 
cause consisted in apoplexy or paralysis; and in 12 cases, 
in epilepsy. In one case each, apoplexy and paralysis, 
and in 4 other cases, epilepsy appear to have acted as 
predisposing causes. Of the 16 cases in which epilepsy 
had preceded the development of insanity, one only was 
discharged recovered, and he has since had a recurrence 
of the disorder, which, after the lapse of about eight 
years, has only been very partially recovered from. It 
must be stated, however, that none of these cases were 
of recent occurrence when admitted. Of the 5 cases 
which were connected with apoplexy, either as an excit- 
ing or predisposing cause, two were discharged recovered. 
Both the cases connected with paralysis were discharged 
recovered, and the individuals have for a long period 
been filling useful positions in the world. 

Excepting in reference to the intemperate use of alco- 
holic and fermented liquors, no particular remark, as to 
the various exciting causes of a physical character, which 
follow in the table, appears to be called for. 

The number of persons connected with the Society of 
Friends, in whom this was supposed to have acted as an 
exciting cause of mental disorder, was 21. Of this num- 
ber five were females, two of whom were also addicted 
to the use of opium. There were likewise seven persons 
in whom intemperance and free living were thought to 
have acted as a predisposing cause, 

In several of the cases, it was doubtful whether the 
intemperance which had preceded the attack of insanity 
could really be regarded as its cause ; in some of these 
instances the amount of intemperance was so small as 
justly to lead to doubt in this respect; and in a few 
others it appeared fully as probable that it was one of 
the modes in which the disorder had manifested itself. 


Moral Causes.—Of the 135 persons in whom the ex- 
citing cause appears to have been of a moral or psychical 
character, there were 112 in whom this might be referred 
to sorrow, anxicty, and disappointment from various 
causes. The most prominent of these were anxiety re- 
specting a livelihood, and pecuniary losses, in 31 cases ; 
sorrow from the death of near relatives, in 18; distress 
from other domestic trials, in 14 ; and disappointed affec- 
tions, in 22 cases. The proportion of men was greater 
under the first of these heads ; that of women under the 
three others. 

None of the four cases under the head of anxiety as 


| to the success of business, were connected with large 


mercantile speculations. It may also be observed, that 
of the seven persons in whom unhappy conjugal con- 
nexions appear to have operated as an exciting cause, 
three were women, who had married persons not of the 
Society of Friends. 

Excitement connected with religious hopes, fears, and 
speculations was supposed to have acted as an exciting 
cause in the case of five, and as a predisposing one iu 
that of nine individuals. It is right to observe, that 
several of these were persons of rather weak minds. . .. 

Of the 615 cases, or whole number admitved, including 
readmissions, there were 277, or more than 45 per cent. 
of mania; 215, of nearly 35 per cent., of melancholia ; 
64, or somewhat more than 10 per cent., of monomania; 
and 41, or about 8 per cent., of dementia. Of congenital 
idiotey and imbecility, five cases only have been ad- 
mitted, in which further mental disorder had not super- 
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vened.* This small proportion can only, ina very slight 
degree, be attributed to the original rule of the institu- 
tion » cong the admission of such cases, which was fora 
very short period, if at all, acted upon. 

The relative proportion of cases of mania and mono- 
mania was the same for the two sexes ; melancholia was 
10 per cent. more frequent in females; and dementia 
was more than twice as frequent in males as in the other 
sex. 


The same acuteness and minute observation is 
apparent throughout the Report. The liability to 


by the way, seems very simple, we find it remarked, 
that severe antiphlogistic, or reducing measures, are 
seldom resorted to; and that it has been found, 
that “* where venesection, and other means of the 
' same kind have been carried to a great extent be- 
| fore admission, the recovery has generally been 
| more tedious, and perhaps in some cases pre- 
| vented.” 

| In cases, however, of various forms in the recent Stage, 
| the cautious employment of local bleeding either by 





relapse after the first recovery is found to have | leeches or cupping, the use of brisk purgatives and ape- 


been in men, 27.3 per cent. ; in women, 35.50 per 


cent.; but it is believed that it may be on the | 


average as high as 50 per cent., as second at- 
tacks often occur at five, eight, fourteen, and even 
nineteen years after recovery from the period of 
the first attack. From the sections descriptive 
of the internal economy of the Institution, the 
moral treatment of the patients, and the modes of 
employment and recreation provided for them, we 
would gladly have borrowed a long extract ; but 
on the whole, these do not now materially differ 
from those adopted of late years in other well- 
managed asylums. Gardening, and agricultural 
labour are resorted to, with games of skill within 
doors, and out of doors, cricket and quoits. The 
food is of good quality, and nearly unrestricted, 
it being the object to impose no irritating restraint, 
but to make the patients feel as much as possible at 
home. Under the head of Medical Treatment, which, 











* Two men and five women, in whom mania, and one 
woman in whom monomania, was superadded to a state 
of original imbecility bordering upon partial idiotcy, 
have been admitted. 


' valescence. 


| rients, of evaporating lotions to the head and stimulat- 
| ing pediluvia, followed sometimes by blisters to the nape, 
has been very frequently attended by decided advantage, 
Where the physical signs of cerebral disturbance have 
been more marked, a mild mercurial course with or with- 
out opiates, and carried only to incipient ptyalism has, 
in some cases at least, been speedily followed by con- 
In cases of mania attended by much ex- 
citement, wlere the general means first mentioned either 
appeared inapplicable, or when tried, have not been fol- 
lowed by decided relief, the tartarized antimony, in full 
or nauseating doses, has not unfrequently appezred effi- 
cacious in removing the excitement. Preparations of 
opium, and particularly morphia and Dover’s powder, 
hyosciamus and other sedatives, are likewise frequently 
and successfully resorted to, in some cases of excitement, 
with the view of tranquillizing the patient and producing 
sleep, without being followed by those unpleasant symp- 
toms which were formerly thought to arise from their 
employment. 


The annual publication of Reports, from the 


books now very generally kept in the more noted 


Lunatic Asylums, isa good feature in the improved 
management of such institutions ; and in this, as 
in still greater reforms and improvements, the 
managers of The Letreat have had the honour to 





lead the way. 





ON THE LATE FIRE IN THE TOWER OF LONDON—WITH SOME 


REMARKS UPON F 


BY LUCIFER 


* Surety the obtuse multitude will see by the 
light of the burning armoury that I am again 
among them,” said I to myself, as I took up a sta- 
tion on Tower Hill, after completing my prepara- 
tions. “ They affected to doubt of my return, not- 
withstanding the fires which tracked my progress 
—the burning foot-marks I left behind me—from 
Devonshire to Bedfordshire. Even the glimpse I 
allowed the cow-boy, of my Jim-Crow hat when 
I set fire to farmer Smith’s stacks and barns at 
Shipton was thrown away on their dull intel- 
lects. ‘Spontaneous combustion—the stuff had been 
stacked before it was dry.’ Stuff, indeed! But 
they can scarcely call this the consequence of spon- 
taneous combustion: the arms were not stacked 
in a wet condition. Old Arthur and Gurwood 
knew their business better than to permit of that.” 

It soon appeared that I had given the Cockneys 
credit for more penetration than they really pos- 
sessed, Among the crowd that flocked to look at 
the blaze, conjectures were rife enough. One 
gentleman, who spoke much of his friend Lord 


IRES IN GENERAL. 
SWING, ESQ. 


Palmerston, and the progress of the Anti-Corn Law 
cause, hinted that it was a device of the Duke of 
Wellington, the only sure way to keep the arms 
out of the hands of the people in the event of a 
popular insurrection ; a Jew Chartist from Hounds- 
ditch declared it was the act of some mad Quaker 
bent upon putting a stop to the Opium war; Boat- 
swain Smith declared it was a special interference 
of Providence to provide a bonfire about the time 
of the gun-powder plot, seeing that the new Minis- 
ters were speaking the Catholics fair, and were as 
likely to disregard that sacred anniversary as their 
predecessors; one emaciated tailor talked about 
flues overheated; but to do the snobs justice, this 
view was too common-place even for their Cockney 
souls, and was scouted by a universal groan of 
dissent. 

Still not one of them seemed to entertain the 
slightest suspicion of the real author of the 
“catastrophe,” as the eloquent writers in the 
newspapers have appropriately termed it. There 








never was a truer remark than that made by my 
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THE LATE FIRE IN 


ingenious friend, Mr. Carlyle. (And here let me | 
pause to explain, as my calling a man friend may 
he productive of disagreeable consequences to the in- 
dividual so designated in this narrow-minded and 
prejudiced age. I merely apply the epithet to Mr. 
C. because glowing descriptions of handiwork, 
not unlike mine in his history of the French Re- 
yolution, show that he possesses a genuine and dis- 
criminating taste for the master-pieces of incendiar- | 
ism. Iam not aware of ever having had the pleasure 
of shaking handswith him.) To proceed, then, there 
never wasatruerremark made thanthat elicited from 
Mr. Carlyle by the close of Danton’s history—how 
impossible a public man finds it to regain his place, 
if he secedes a moment fromthe arena. Ten years 
scem to have rendered the British public as ignorant 
of the name and deeds of Swing, as if he had never 
been the one theme of the newspaper press. 

They will soon know better. My old friend 
Peel is in office again,—and here am I too. 

During my absence, some bunglers have been 
trying to take up my trade; but the grace and 
tranquillity ‘of the master’s hand was wanting. 
Where Swing is at work, the bursting out of the 
blaze is the first indication of his presence. “ Alone 
I did it.” Sometimes the lid of a lucifer-box—a 
single foot-print—or some such equivocal indica- 
tion, points suspicion to human agency, but the 
track can be followed no farther. ‘The stones 
prate not of my whereabout. I strike home with 
the silent speed of the lightning ; my pathis trace- | 
less as the bird’s through the air. But the fellows | 
who fired Birmingham and Bristol were coarse, | 
bellowing blockheads, whose collective jolterheads 
possessed not a tithe of the wit that is in Swing’s | 
little finger. No gentleman could tolerate their | 
drunken and riotous noise. The burning of the | 
House of Commons, indeed, made me sensible of a 
momentary pang of jealousy ; but a close investi- | 
gation has satisfied me that it was the result of | 
accident. It wasone of the last blessings bestowed | 
upon the nation by the old Exchequer of sainted | 
memory. That time-hallowed institution was re- | 
solved that the old houses in which it took delight 
should not be profaned by meaner occupants. 
There are some other old houses which it is bent | 
upon seeing an end of, before it quits this sublun- 
ary scene. The Exchequer-bill affair is a mere 
attempt to throw combustibles into one in Thread- 
needle Street. 

Yes, Peel is in again, and here am [ once more! 
He is a deep one, Bob ; and for that matter [ my- 
self am not far behind him. He will not tell what 
he is going to do; and as for my intentions, not a 
syllable shall pass my lips. Yet we will both of 
us be busy enough this winter. 

My coup d’essai will, I think, be admitted to 
have been respectable for one whose hand has been 
out of practice for the last ten years. The fires at 
South Melton, in Devonshire, were nothing to speak 
of; scintillations of the same enthusiasm which 
made Ferdinand Count Fathom cast himself on 
the earth at his first landing, crying, “ Old Eng- 
land, I have thee fast.” The Warwickshire blaze 
was simply one of those irresistible impulses which 








| the most glaring : 
nation of the Dutch spirit of its finisher, King 





seize the Irishman at Donnybrook, on feeling the 
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shilella in his hand. “I could not help it, though 
he were my own father,” says Pat, as he knocks 
down whoever is next him. To tell the truth, I feel 
rather ashamed of these little exuberances, and will 
thank my friends not to speak of them. An ordi- 
nary man might be vain of being able to effect 
them ; but Swing ought to have been great enough 
to have refrained from such things. My course should 
have been, (and such really was my intention,) to 
have made at once for London, and burst upon the 
public with the firing of the Tower. But my fin- 
gers itched to be at work again as I passed along. 
Human nature is frail :—the bridegroom, left alone 
with his bride, is pardoned although he cannot re- 
frain from snatching a kiss till the ceremony is 
fairly over; and my incentinence of burning will 
likewise, I trust, be excused, seeing that it is not 
defended. 

As to the effect of my real debut, I feel quite at 
ease: noone can deny its merits. The silent admira- 
tion of the assembled multitude bespoke the master- 
piece. There has not been such an exciting event 
witnessed in that neighbourhood for many a day. 
The execution of old Lovat and the rest of the Jaco- 
bites was nothing to it. The only thing in authen- 
tic history, indeed, that comes near it was the 
bold snatch at the crown by my maternal ancestor, 
Colonel Blood, whom my friends, when they are 
pleased to flatter me, say I somewhat resemble in face 
and figure. The interest excited by his brief silent 
scuffle was quite equal to that produced by my 
illumination, though different in kind. Perhaps, 
if anything, his romance was more purely tragic ; 
—the human interest was all in all ;—there was 
something melo-dramatic, I confess, in the effect 
of mine. The truth is, that each was om to 


defer in some measure to the spirit of his age dy 


_taste of his times was more severely classic al: 
ours a more florid style is not only tolerated but 
called for. 

Much has been done since Blood’s day to lend a 
prosaic character to the purlieus of the Tower. The 
late Armoury itself, as one of the first, was one of 
it was a stone-and-lime incar- 


William, intruding among the memories of the 
Plantagenets. It was a store-house from the banks 
of the Amstel stuck up alongside of the Norman 
keep. And every building around the Tower had 
been modernized and made common-place. The 
Mint and the Trinity-House are snug citizen-like 
boxes ; to say nothing of the old clothes shops in 
Postern Row. Steam-boats are moored opposite the 
Traitor'sGate. Where St. Catherine's Chapel and 
Hermitage once stood is now a dock : the old carved 
wood of the sanctuary is sacrilegiously transferred 
to a toy-shop kind of modern Gothic chapel in the 
Regent’s Park. The Tower and its purlieus have 
been vulgarized down to the level of the gaping 
Cockneys who follow the beef-eaters from the 
Horse Armoury to the Jewel House. 

I have given one stirring night to the dotage of 
the old pile. The inmates of Wapping and Shad- 
well were roused by the blaze ; still shivering from 
the damps the late inundation left behind, they 
were struck aghast by the lurid glare of a more 
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destructive element. The dark mazes in the vici- | 


nity of Tooley Street were lighted up. The mud | 
of Thames Street and Billingsgate gleamed red as_ 


blood. The unwonted light penetrated the recesses | 
of Houndsditch, and the labyrinth of narrow | t 


winding pestilential lanes beyond; and the as- 
sembled blackguardism of these filthy regions 
came trooping to gaze on the spectacle. It was 


a terrific moment, when four hundred feet of roof 
crashed in at once, and a whirlwind of smoke and | 
flame rushed roaring out with solid blazing rafters | 


floating on it as if it were water! The dullest imagi- 
nation pictured to itself the scene within the battle- 
mented and barricaded space. Infearful proximity to 
the blaze,—its wood-work scorching and crackling 
from the heat,—rose the White Tower, in which 
tons of gunpowder were stored. Across the nar- 
row area between, men were hurrying the regalia 
of England, to deposit it in a place of security. 
The Ordnance Survey—the fruits of the scientific 
toil of years; the records of the early monarchy 
of England—the history of the cradled childhood 
of that mighty state which now girdles the globe 
with its possessions, were shrivelling in the proxi- 
mity of the fiery tongues licking the outer walls 
within which they were deposited. Not more 
startlingly unexpected and destructive was the re- 
awakening of Vesuvius from beneath the vines 
covering the supposed extinct voleano, when Pom- 
peii was whelmed, than this conflagration was or 
Nnight become. But though no one was ignorant 
of the possible danger, no one moved from the scene 
in consequence. There was in that intensely 
burning, seventy-times-seven-times-heated fiery 
furnace, a fascination beyond that of the serpent’s 
gaze. Of all the prostitutes and pickpockets of a 
neighbourhood containing much of the lowest de- 
gradation of London,—of those valiant to their Ma- 
ker and cowardly towards man, who are callous to 
every crime, yet tremble before the thief-catcher, 
—not one sought to steal away from the danger 
which all knew to be imminent. Their imbruted 
souls were reawakened for the moment,—they 


were alive to the terrible grandeur of the scene ; | 
and the attendant peril only heightened the thrill | 
it will be as before. After Iam gone, they bethink 
themselves of applying to the police ; but no one 


which quickened even their dull sense. 
And was I not proud of my handiwork? It is 
characteristic of the highest order of genius to 


derive a satisfaction from the contemplation of the | 
effects of its own power, far beyond what inferior | 
minds derive from all the applause that can be | 


heaped upon them. Scott felt this when, from he- 


neath the mantle of anonymity, the “ Great Un- | 


known” saw and heard the impression made by 
his writings. A more perfect incarnation of that 


power which, satisfied with the consciousness that | * 
it has done, seeks not to be known, existed in the 


mysterious Junius. But what was the effect of 
either of their works compared with mine? — I 
fitted from group to group, and with the uncon- 
strained freedom which throws down all barriers 
of non-acquaintance at such a moment, I learned 
from the unconscious exclamations of each, what 
impression my work had made upon them. To 
kindle a soul under the ribs of physical death is a 


trifle—I had kindled a soul under the ribs of moral | I was loath to Jose that pin—that gage Pamour— 





death,—I had created, for the moment, imagination 
and the power of braving death, to gratify the emo- 
tion, in the very outcasts of society. A greater 
than Scott or Junius was among them, speaking 
to them,—and not one of them suspected with 
whom they had the honour of conversing. 

Oh, yes, if the public will but give Peel and me 
time, they “shall see what they ‘shall see.” We 
are men of deeds, not words. This winter, under 
our joint auspices, will yield something for the 
men of future generations to talk of at their fire- 
sides, though we are not going to spoil the effect 


of what we have in store by prating of it before- 
‘hand. By simply preventing men from interfer- 


ing with the elements which are fermenting, he wij] 
produce such effects! Want of employment and 
cold and hunger will do their work, and my torch 
will add the finishing grace. I say nothing : but, 
though some may think that, like an injudicious 
dramatist, I have expended all my strength in my 
opening scene, they shall confess their mistake 
before I have done. Monk Lewis’s @bellino—the 
hoy Jones himself—have not a tithe of my power 
of insinuating myself unseen into places where 
access seems impossible without detection ; and 
when [ disappear, more lasting memorials of my 
disappearance than a “melodious twang and strong 
smell of sulphur” are left behind. 

It may appear incautious in one, of whose fate, 
if apprehended, there can be little doubt, to throw 
out such hints regarding his personal appearance 
as are contained in the allusions made above to my 
Jim-Crow hat and my likeness to Colonel Blood ; 
but the truth is, [ bear a charmed life. Many a 
man (and woman too) can tell how they have met 


me at an ordinary—in the theatre—in a st: age- 
| coach—in many and diverse places. 
_conversed with me, quite confident that I was 
_some person they knew all about; yet they felt 
| quite at their ease; and it was only after I had 


They have 


taken my leave, that the veil was removed from 


their eyes, and they recollected it was Swing they 


had been conversing with all the time. They 
know it—they can swear it—they cannot account 
for their forgetfulness ; and the next time we meet, 


but themselves has noticed me—no one can tell 
what way I went—and they only get laughed at for 
their pains by those whose fancied superior sense 
they know to be nothing but greater ignorance. 
Once, and once only, have I felt an uneasy sense 
of being in danger of detection. A policeman, 


while the armoury was burning, saw,—as_ the 


police-reports, in the daily papers, can testify,— 
a gentlemanly man, like a foreigner,” hustled by 
a knot of pickpockets, who had taken a shirt-pin 
from him. The magistrate, honest man, marvelled 
sore next day that the “ foreign-looking” gentle- 


_man did not appear to prosecute. The policeman, I 


will be bound, knows why,—and execrates his stu- 
pidity in not recognising, till too late, the rich prey 
he has allowed to escape him. It might have been 
productive of disagreeable consequences had I ven- 
tured within the verge of a police-court ; and yet 
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which a fair writer of fashionable novels might, 
perhaps, recognise, if she saw it. 

The most eminent men have, and have had, 
their weaknesses. Mine is a lurking desire to 
have it admitted that there is nothing forbidding 
in my external appearance. My cousin Rock—I 


expect to hear some of these days that he, too, has | 


reappeared—we are connected through the family 
of the Bloods,—he comes as near me in most re- 
spects as an Irishman can to an Englishman,—has 
the same foible. It is very silly, I confess, but it 
would give me sincere pleasure, if any of the many 


sional interviews, would have the candour to state 
that they have found Captain Swing a quiet, gen- 
_tlemanly, conversible sort of person—not unlike 
the Lidolon of the author of Waverley, as he ap- 
peared to Dr. Dryasdust: I would not willingly 
_be confounded with fellows like Jonathan Wild. 
N.B.—I had no hand in the blaze at Guildhall. 
Indeed, no judicious incendiary will attempt that 
building: the dullness of the speeches at civic 


feasts has impregnated every timber with an un- 


ignitable quality—a far greater security against 
fire than Kyan’s patent against dry rot. The 


persons with whom I have enjoyed these occa- | Thames may be set on fire, but Guildhall never. 





THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL TO EDINBURGH. 


Tue Earth is drest in leafy June; 
’*Mid fleecy banners white 
The Sun rides through the azure noon: 
But in my heart ’tis night. 
The blackbird from the wood doth pour 
His mellow-throated troll, 
But like the pewit o’er the moor 
To wail my desert soul 
This heavy day ! 


Flow freely, tears !—I will not stay 
The tide that Nature sends; 

These tears ye have (my all to-day) 
Whom I have left, my friends. 

I vowed to bear a manly heart, 
And like a rock to stand; 

But, oh! tis hard in one to part 
From friend and fatherland, 

As I this day! 


Farewell, Dun-Edin’s castled seat, 
Dear, and thou, dearer still, 

Where oft we clomb blithe May to greet, 
The tion-crouchiug hill ! 

And the high ciags, where we did walk 
Bewondering the rocks, 

And of pent fire: wove learned talk, 
And terrible varthquake shocks 

’Fore Adam’s day ! 


Farewell, green Pentland’s pastoral braes, 
The rock, the seaur, the glens, 
The burn that wimples mazy ways 
Sweet through the furzy dens ! 
And many a peak where Boreas snorts, 
And I would climb with glee, 
Blessing our chain of mountain forts 
That make us bold and free, 
And strong as they! 


Farewell, thou beauty-skirted Firth, 
With glancing islets spotted; 

Farewell, thou land of wealth and mirth, 
With busy cities dotted. 

Ban thee who will, and stay at home, 
The coldest, bleakest, barest ; 

But force him, Fate, abroad to roam, 
He'll bless thee, freshest, fairest, 

As I this day ! 


Farewell, the homes that I have known, 
The skies that I have loved, 

Each heart that I have called mine own, 
Each friend that I have proved ! 

Farewell, and if the Heavens be kind, 
A better-omened oar 

Shall speed me back from arid Ind, 
To my green native shore, 





Some future day ! 
J. S, B, 





THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN.* 


ConstpErtnG the fondness of the English for 


purpose, has never yet been pressed into the service 
of the sylvan war. In one or two novels there isa 
considerable admixture of the Turf and the Chase ; 
but “The Old English Gentleman” is, so far as 
we recollect, the first romance of which wood- 
craft, in all its varied aspects and kinds, forms the 
leading theme. There are, to be sure, the usual 
complement of young ladies and their lovers ; but 
Tom Bolton, the old Whipper-in ; Peter Buinstead, 
the Game-keeper ; and Striver, the veteran Trap- 
per and foriner Uuntsman; with their favourite 
hounds and terriers, are the true heroes,—to whom 
Syjuire Scourfield, the Old English Gentleman, and 








* Three volumes. By John Mills, Esq. of Brandeston 
Hall, London: Colburn. 





| his son-in-law elect, Ashley Wilmott, though keen 
Field Sports, it is somewhat surprising that the | 
Novel, which is now employed for every conceivable | 


and born spovtsmen, are but secondary. The dogs 
are even greater characters than their masters. The 
solitary trapper’s pet terrier and constant com- 
panion, Button, does all but speak. Thus the 
freshness and raciness of the subject, and the ease 
and mastery with which it is treated, combine to 
render “ The Old English Gentleman” a delightful 
picture of the English manners of, we fear, a past 
day, as well as a charming novel. The mere no- 
vel, its plot, mysteries, love-passages, and denoue- 
ment, we leave, fresh and untouched, to the curio- 
sity of the reader, limiting ourselves to its sporting 
scenes and characters. 

All its best scenes are rural, sylvan, and out-of- 
doors, or by the snug and smiling hearths of 


The cottage-homes of England; 


nor, from its pages, could one guess that there is, in 
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all England, either unwise and oppressive game 
laws, swinging, extreme poverty, or alienation and 
heartburning between castes and classes. 

Yet is the outline, and even the filling-in of the 
picture of the Squire, his family, and his depen- 


dents, as faithful as itisanimated. We have only 


to wish that such scenes were more generally to be 
met with ; the Squire Scourfields being, we appre- 
hend, as rare in these times as the Sir Roger de 
Coverleys, whom they so closely resemble. Yet is 
their beau ideal worth depicting, from the un- 
mingled pleasure which its contemplation affords, 
and perhaps from the stimulus which it may sup- 
ply to a few country gentlemen to “go and do 
likewise.” 

Squire Scourfield is too exclusively a sportsman 
to be a perfect exemplar to the enlightened, mo- 
dern, English landlord ; yet there are about him 
many excellent points, in which more intellectual 
and accomplished landlords are often found lament- 
ably deficient. In the Squire, a pure and hearty 
kindliness of nature atones for every other want. 
Yet is he, as a personage, and as a creation of the 
author’s fancy, very inferior, as we have stated, to 
his hereditary followers in the field. 

Another object with the author is to display his 
own knowledge of Field Sports, for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the uninitiated, and espe- 
cially the inhabitants of cities. He lays no claim 
to the character of a novelist, but he does presume 
to think that he possesses some title to be con- 
sidered a bit of a sportsman. We can only say, 
that a real sportsman has a far better chance of 
drawing a correct and animated picture of such 
scenes and characters as those that furnish forth 
the Old English Gentleman, than any novelist 
whatever, who knows little beyond his books. 

The story opens finely with a view of the Old 
Whipper-in ; who, save that there has been a 
Natty Bumpo, a Leather-stocking, would be a char- 
acter as original, as it is one well-conceived, and 
well-sustained. 

It was a cold, comfortless night in December. The 
wind swept over the heath, whistling through the woods 
in sudden gusts, accompanied by sleet and rain, as Tom 
Bolton, the old whipper-in, sat in his “ snuggery,” as he 
called his cottage, before a log fire, blazing cheerfully 
upon the hearth. The rain battered against the windows 
with a chilling sound, and the old man continued to heap 
fresh wood upon the fire, until the little room was warm- 
ed and illuminated to his heart’s content. “ There, that’s 
as it should be,” exclaimed he, stretching out his legs, 
and filling the bow] of a short pipe. 


Tom Bolton’s hair was thin, and the many winters | 


that had passed since he was a “feather weight” had 
frosted the few remaining locks. Threescore and seven 


years numbered his age ; but the health of youth glowed | 


in his rubicund visage, and strength was still in his 
sinewy and well-moulded limbs. Time had not frozen 
his blood, or weakened his voice, if it had thinned his 
hair. Still to him the dashing leap and high-mettled 
horse were the same objects of fearless attraction and 
delight ; still his voice rung merrily through copse and 
cover, as he cheered his darling pack ; and, for many 
miles round Woodland Hall, Squire Scourfield’s old 
whipper-in was frequently the subject of the fox- 
hunters’ toast, and even of the ladies’ admiration. 

The old man puffed cloud after cloud, watching with 
upturned face each succeeding volume of smoke as it 
rolled along the ceiling. Occasionally, he glanced at a 
capacious china bowl, in which was a fawn-haudled silver 


THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 










ladle. It was empty; but near it was placed ¢- 

lemons and a knife, and upona half-consured las diosa 
a small kettle of boiling-water. An old clock, that had 
been tick-tacking for half a century and upwards, jy a 
corner of the room, struck nine; and after the carved 
representative of a bird had “euckoo’d” for a minute 
before the diai, Tom rose from his easy position and, 
pulling away a chequered curtain before the window. 
peered through the wet-streaked panes. The night was 
dark and gloomy ; the water streamed from the roof and 
pattered on the ground; the rain beat against the glass - 
and, excepting an occasional whine of discontent from 
- - hound chained in the yard, nothing else could be 

eard. 

“Where can Will be? I don’t hear him coming,” said 
the old man, returning to his chair. “Courting, as 
usual,” continued he, knocking the ashes from his pipe 
and exhibiting signs of increasing impatience. 

In a few minutes, footsteps quickly approaching at- 
tracted his attention. The hound barked ioudly, when « 
voiced hallooed, “ Down, Rangler, down, I say!” which 
instantly silenced him. 

“ Here he comes,” said the old man with a smile 
which was immediately changed into an awkward frown. 
The latch of the door flew up, and into the room bounced 
a young man, dripping with wet from head to foot. He 
appeared about twenty-eight years of age, and was very 
athletic ; his features were so similar to those of the old 
man that no one could doubt the relationship existing 
between them. 

“ Well, governor,” said he, shaking the water from his 
hat, and throwing off a great-coat from his broad shoul- 
ders, “here I am, you see.” 

“ And you might have been here before, I think,” re- 
plied his father, “and not come tailing in this fashion. 
Always be a leader, Will, not a tail-hound.” 

“So I am, dad ; thanks to your whip,” rejoined Will, 
seizing the lemous and cutting them in halves. “ Ask 
Fanny whether she doesn’t think me the first fellow in 
the county,” added he, with a comical look at his father. 
and stopping in the act of paring a lemon. 

“William Bolton, my son,” said the old man gravely, 
“women are women. Fanny Chatterton ’s a woman. 
Many a man’s been hung through a woman. I need say 
no more upon the subject. Mix the liquor.” 

Will laughed heartily at this speech, and resumed his 
employment. Ina short time the mingled ingredients 
steamed fragrantly from the bowl, and, as Will stirred 
them about, his father’s olfactory nerves seemed excited. 

“That smells prime,” said he, regarding the prepared 
beverage admiringly. 

“ You’re like Chanter, governor,” replied Will. 

“ What, upon the right scent, eh?” added the old man. 

After a few “fancy stirs” by Will, as the old man 
called them, he filled an old-fashioned horn, mounted 
with silver, and handed it to his father. 

“ There, governor, taste that,” said he. 

The old man took the proffered flagon, and, after sur- 
veying its contents, said, “ Here’s the squire’s health— 
God bless him!” 

“ Amen,” rejoined Will, draining one of like appear- 
ance and dimensions. 

After the toast, Will dragged a chair opposite to his 
father, and, settling himself in as pleasant an attitude as 
| possible, said, 

“T hope I shall give satisfaction in my new calling, 
governor.” 

“Ofcourse you will, if you follow my directions,” 
replied the old man, taking his pipe slowly from ee: 
and placing it on the table. By this movement Will 
| saw that he was about to receive a lecture. 

“ As whip under me,” continued hia father, “ all that 
you did was a copy of the original ; there was no doubt 
or fear of doing wrong, because you only, as I may say, 

‘echoed what you knew to be right. I ain’t a proud 
man, my son; but I may as well say, for it’s God’s 
truth, that ’tis as unnatural for me to be out concerning 
all about hounds, as ‘tis for you not to wink your left eye 
| at every pretty girl you meet.” 
“ Ha, ha, ha!” roared Will. 
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The conversation proceeds in the samestrain, until | though how they got into the noddle of a Chris- 
the potent beverage being fairly brewed, the senior | tian whipper-in, it is not easy to guess. Perhaps 


proceeds to indoctrinate the young man with the | 


principles of the important duties about to devolve 
on him as huntsman. 


“ Now Striver’s pensioned off upon the property, to 
snare fitchews and weasels for amusement, you've the 
first place in the squire’s establishment. To-morrow,” 
said the old man in an important voice, “ you take pos- 
session of the kennel. Think of the position for a mo- 
ment. A young man on the sunny side of thirty, hunts- 
man to Squire Scourfield’s pack of crack hounds! Why, 
it’s a better place than the Lord Chancellor’s, Will; at 
any rate, a better one for you. Now, mark my words— 
it’s the last time that I shall give ye my opinion as to 


the medium was the spiced ale. 


“It’s a bitter cold night; ‘faith I think it a fair ex- 
cuse for a little more warm comfort. Come, spice up 
some ale, and clap it on the fire, Will.” 

With ready hand, Will obeyed the order, by filling 
the bright kettle with “the blood of Sir John Barley- 





your duties, because, as you enter upon them to-morrow, | 


it wouldn’t sound musical for the whipper-in to be in- 
structing the huntsman in his work. It wouldn't be re- 
gular. Fill up yourhorn. Now listen. Activity—” 

“ What hound was that, father?” asked Will, with a 
suppressed laugh. 

“ Out with your nonsense,” said the old man, pettishly; 
“ activity is the first indispensable for the huntsman to a 
pack of foxhounds. Before he goes into the kennel, he 
should determine, according to his judgment, the number 
to be drafted for the country that he is going to hunt, 
which will vary according to its description. Never be 
in a hurry, Will, at drafting; it’s no easy matter to 
draft hounds properly.—Then, at the meet, be to your 
exact time, if possible ; but never before your time. In 
most other things, you had better be a little before than 
after; but never at the meet; it’s against all rule—As 


you go into cover, be silent, and, while your hounds are | 


drawing, place the gentlemen so that the fox can’t go off 
unseen. Some huntsmen don’t like to ask a gentleman 





to stand sentinel ; but it’s a necessary part of fox-hunt- | 


ing.—When you're coming out of cover, then give it 
them, Will. Make the hills ring with your hearty voice; 
let every hound hear the ‘hark, for’ard,’ so that it will 
make his heart leap with joy: not in that tone as ifa 
rabbit had made a break of it instead of a fox.—At all 
times, keep your hounds for’ard; they will tire on a 
cold scent. When they are stopped by sheep, or any 
thing else, help them, for very often they'll hunt the old 
scent back again, if they can hunt no other. When 
they’re at fault, don’t be in a hurry to make your cast. 


| 
| 
| 


Let them have time to hit off the scent themselves ; but, | 


if they can’t do it, make your cast wide and for’ard, and 
be sure that it’s a perfect one before you try another.— 
When you are running a fox, the scent bad, and the fox 


} 


a long way before, without having been pressed, if he | 


should be making for strong earths that are open, or for 
large covers full of game, take off the hounds at the first 


fault they come to;.the fox will go many miles to your | 
of differently ; but I think they accompany the carcase 


one, and, in all probability, will run you out of all scent. 
— Where the vermin are plenty, you must be careful not 


to run the heel; for hounds can run, sometimes, the | 


wrong way of the scent better than they can the right, 
where one is up the wind, and t’other down. Lift your 


tail-hounds, and get ‘em to the rest; but be cautious | 
that you don’t lift any for’ard before the others; it’s | 
dangerous, and very clumsy work.—But the most diffi- | 


cult of all that you’ve got to do is to learn the difference 


between one scent and another, and to know with cer- | 


tainty that of your hunted fox. 
and a judgment above the heads of most men. 


This requires a nous, 
Few can | 


| 


comprehend the art, and it’s one that can be learned | 


only with practice ; but you'll hit it off, Will, by and by, 
I know.” 

“Hope I shall, governor,” said Will ; “ but you must 
be getting dry with your long stretch; come, wet your 
whistle.” 


Tom proceeds with his maxims and rules, which 
we presume are thoroughly scientific. He is here 
and elsewhere peculiarly great on the philosophy 
of scent. But Old Tom has other ideas in his head, 

NO. XCVIL—VOL, VIII. 


corn,’ and adding to it nutmeg, cloves, sugar, and a 
crust of brown bread. The concomitants soon hissed and 
steamed fragrantly upon the bright embers, which caused 
a second edition of twitching from the old man’s organ 
of smell. 

* What, again!” exclaimed Will,“ why you're as game 
as old Merryman was.” 

* Ay, he tas a tearer,” said the old man with enthu- 
siasm. 

** An out-an’-outer,” continued Will. 

“ | shan’t put my eyes upon his like, that’s my belief, 
without I see his spirit again,” rejoined the old man 
seriously. 

* His what!” exclaimed Will, stopping with surprise, 
in the act of pouring the prepared beverage into a flayon. 

“ His spirit, I say,” replied his father. “ But, go on, 
my boy, that stuff smells uncommon nice.” 

In accordance with his wish, the savoury mixture was 
conveyed to the palate of the old man, and, after being 
pronounced “ excellent,” he took his tobacco-box from 3 
capacious pocket in his scarlet coat, which he always 
wore, and commenced filling his pipe a second time. 

“ Instead of smoking, governor, | wish you'd say what 
you mean by seeing Merryman’s spirit again,” said 
Will. “One would suppose that you had seen it al- 
ready.” 

“So I have, my boy,” replied his father. 

“ Have you, though!” exclaimed Will, a disbeliever 
in ghosts, hobgoblins, and all sorts of immaterial things, 
through which “ the moon shines unchecked.” 

“ The fact is, my son,” slowly said the old man, with 
a contemplative look at the white-washed ceiling, and a 
smack of his lips, which is often a demonstration of self- 
importance, “ I’ve my own particular notions as to spirits, 
and such like. Why shouldn’t there be ghosts of dead 
monkeys, as well as dead mortals, I should like to 
know! A man isn’t a more wonderful beast than a 
monkey, and both are damned rascals generally, to say 
the best of them. Some people, particularly parsons, 
pretend to say that when a monkey * turns his toes up to 
the roots of the daisies,’ there’s an end of him. Stuff 0’ 
nonsense! There’s no end to anything. The old bricks 
and mortar are worked fresh into other buildings, after 
this fashion: monkeys become Christians, being next to 
human nature, and Christians, as tops of the tree, again 
become hay-seed, or cabbage-plants—that is to say, their 
shells, or outsides so alter—their spirits may be disposed 


or vegetable, as the case may be.” 

“ Why, governor, you’re not a Christian,” said Will. 

“The Archbishop of York couldn’t prove that he was 
a better,” rejoined the old man. “ Deal as you would 
be dealt by, is my religion. Isn't that Christian!” 

“Yes ; but that isn’t enough to make a man a thorough- 
bred ’un,” replied Will. 

“ Quite enough, my son, William Bolton, quite enough; 
for, if we act towards others as we wish them to act to- 
wards us, there'll be no screw loose, no wrong meant, you 
may depend ; and that’s all that can be expected from 
the best of Christians.” 


Tom, over his ale, relates the history of one of 
his grandest fields, a noble fox-hunt, in which 
Merryman met his fate, and died as he had lived, 


Six feet in the thicket lay poor old Merryman and 


| glorious!y—as Tom thus relates. 


the fox, dead and stiff. Both had run their lives out at 

the same time. The gay old hound’s teeth had not 

touched the fox ; he had not been mouthed, but died, as 
| the hound did, with the race alone. - 
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766 THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


A white frost had ecrisped the skins of the two 
matchless fellows, and the rays of the morning sun 
glittered upon their frozen coats as I looked at them 
with a quivering lip and tearful eyes. For six years he 
had been the favourite. I was with him the first time 
that he sung his song as a cub, and from that moment 
when his cry rung he never was at fault. Poor old fel- 
low! There he was, stretched upon the ground, dead ; 
never could his note again make our hearts leap, as it 
used when he gave his signal for reynard to unkennel. 


But those who do not see Merryman living, can- 
not sympathize with Tom in his death. Merry- 


man and the fox had disappeared together, after all | 
the other dogs had given in from fatigue ; and in | 


the course of the night, previous to his being found 
dead beside the fox, his ghost had been seen by the 
whipper-in and the whole kennel. Tom had been 
awakened in the night by a strange noise among 
the frightened hounds. He found them all 
Huddled together like a flock of frightened sheep, and 
they kept crying just asif the cord was being put upon ’em. 
To tell the truth, I felt somewhat queer at this, and my 
voice didn’t seem so firm as usual, when I hollowed out 
for them to be quiet. In a short time I managed to get 


peace, and then I tried to find out the reason of all this | 


rumpus. I looked here and there to no purpose, and be- 
gan to think that a hound had broke out in his dream, 
which set the others on; when, turning to the airing- 
ground, I saw, as plain as I now see you, old Merryman 
standing in the pale light of the moon, with his bushy 
tail fanning to and fro, and his sleek ears thrown back 
upon his neck, as was his custom when pleased. Not 
thinking of the impossibility of his return, I called the 
old fellow to me, delighted and surprised at seeing him; 
but there he remained, wagging his tail and looking at 
me. I walked two or three steps towards him, when he 
glided away into the mist, gradually fading from my 
sight, till he disappeared altogether, just as the first 
light of morning broke. 


“ What do you say, father, as to the ghost of Merry- 
man that appeared to you?” 

“What do I say!” repeated the old man. “ Why, 
that it was his spirit come to warn me of his death, to 
be sure.” 

“ Did you never see it again?” inquired his son. 

“ Never, my boy, never,” was the reply. 

“ What do you think became of it?” said Will. 

“ Why, as to that, I can’t say exactly. But I shouldn’t 
wonder, when I reflect,’ said the old man, pressing a 
finger upon his brow, “ that the spirit of old Merryman 
may be in his son, the puppy Trimbush.” 


Such was Tom Bolton; and from him we turn 
to his master’s mansion, and household, which are 
equally perfect in their kind. 


Scourfield Hall never looked more beautiful than at | 
sunrise on the fourteenth of February, in the year of | 


our Lord 18—. The gray mist rose slowly from the 


green turf, and hung upon the river in dense folds, as if | 
reluctant to part with its more genial element. The old | 


dark Elizabethan building was just tinged with the 
faint streaks of the rising sun, and the ivy-clad porch 
sparkled in the light, as the dew-wet leaves were shaken 
in the passing breeze. The rooks wheeled from the lofty 


elms which shaded the building, and “ cawed” their ma- | 
A robin | 


tin orisons with praiseworthy observance. 


called, was built in the year 1580, by Sir John Scour. 
field, who was knighted by the virgin queen, for what 
service to the crown history doth not record. But two 
auburn ringlets, quartered in the armorial bearings of 
the family, gave rise to some county scandal. of the 
worthy knight having fabricated a cunning wig for his 
royal mistress in her fading days, which deceived the 
| Earl of Leicester so completely, that he begged two 
ringlets from it for a locket. This so gratified her gra- 
cious majesty, that she dubbed her barber with the 
honour of knighthood, and granted him the privilege of 





wearing two ringlets rampant upon his shield, 

From generation to generation, the Manor House and 
splendid estate had passed in a direct line to the heir, 
without quibble or dispute. No mortgage existed to 
| render the possession of the broad lands but a nominal 
_ enjoyment of them; no fine old oaks came crashing to 

the ground to pay “ debts of honour,” but stood, as they 
had done for centuries, towering to the clouds, and 
| stretching forth their time-mossed limbs over the earth 
that nurtured them, like grateful children protecting 
their mother. 

The building stood upon elevated ground, which, gra- 
dually sloping, terminated at the edge of a narrow but 
rapid stream, about three hnndred yards from the hall. 
A thick grove upon the opposite side formed a capacious 
rookery, where those cunning ornithological priests rear- 
ed their progenies undisturbed by powder or bow. Two 
hundred acres of even turf, dotted with trees of varied 
foliage, comprised the surrounding park, in which a few 
aged horses and colts were luxuriating. Upon its bor- 
'ders a dense cover stood, full of thick underbrush. This 
_was the pet one of surly John Bumstead, the game- 
_keeper, and was held more sacred in his estimation than 
| the village church. 
| The old house, without being magnificent from orna- 





mental architecture, was remarkable for its venerable 

| and solid appearance. Of the Gothic order, its thick 
_ walls were braced with huge beams, and its two wings 
were flanked with turrets. In the centre of the building 
was a large stone porch, over which the arms were 
rudely carved. A massive oak door, studded with iron 
nails, swung at the end of it, which led to the entrance 
hall. This was so capacious, that the squire used to 
say he had once, in his young wild days, driven his tan- 
| dem in, and turned it round without touching the walls. 
| It was about six o’clock, when a window was thrown 
| open, and a head emerged. A smile spread gradually 
| over the features as the pleasant scene was regarded, and 
| a voice exclaimed, as two hands were brought suddenly 
| together with a loud crack :— 
| ‘ Here’s a delicious St. Valentine’s morning 
| The squire’s up, by Jennies!” said a large fat red- 
faced boy, immediately under the window, stopping in 
the act of digging up a flower-root. 

“ Jack Tiggle, what are you doing there?) At some 
mischief, I’m sure,” said the voice from the window. 

“If you please, sir, I—I—I ain’t, sir,” replied Jack 
somewhat confused. 

“You young stoat! stop where you are,” was the 
reply. 

But the order was unheeded. Away ran the boy as 
' fast as he could go, when the head was withdrawn. 
In a few moments the squire issued from the porch, 


99 





with a long-thonged whip in his hand. When he per- 


ceived the fugitive flying through the shrubbery, he 


smacked the whip loudly, and with a good-tempered 


perched upon a blackthorn warbled his wild strain; and | 


a woodpigeon, roused by the sound from his sluggish re- 
pose in a cedar-tree, as old as the hills in the distance, 
whir-r-d from his chosen roost, and sped to his morning 
meal. <A large Newfoundland dog walked leisurely from 
the entrance, as a maid-servant swung open the massive 
iron-studded hall-door, and, stretching his shaggy limbs 
upon the lawn, trotted leisurely off, to flirt with a lady 
pointer through the rails of her kennel. 

The Manor House, as the hall was more generally 


j 


| 


laugh said, “That boy’s always at some mischief or 
other.” 

The squire’s costume was one that may still occasion- 
ally be seen worn by “fine old English gentlemen,”— 
who, in their way, are great exquisites. His hat, or his 
“thatch,” as he was wont to call it, was rather low m 
the crown, with a brim of extensive dimensions. A few 
yards of snow-white cambric were curled round his neck 
with scrupulous care. His long waisted coat, with its 
broad skirt and bright gilt buttons, had as much care 
bestowed upon its “ cut” as any one of Beau Brummel’s. 
A light buff waistcoat, rounded at the hips, descended 
far upon a pair of spotless buckskin anti-continuations, 
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THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 


and a pair of highly-polished top-boots completed the 
attire. 

The white hair, which peeped in relief under the 
broad brim, indicated that the squire might have seen the 
summers and winters of more than half a century ; but 
his dark blue, clear eyes, even white teeth, and un- 
wrirkled countenance, occasioned an observer to ques- 
tion the accuracy of time’s index. 


Peter Bumstead, the gamekeeper, has a passing 
interview with the squire, and then the little post- 
boy comes galloping up upon his Shetland pony, 
and the squire receives the daily letter-bag ; and his 
beautiful daughter and only child Avate, and his 
lovely niece Agnes, are made happy by love-letters ; 
and the maid-servants receive a heap of the same 
kind ; and then there are affectionate morning 
ereetings, and warm salutes, and breakfast is 
hastened, as the sportsmen “ threw off at ten.” 
The meal was eaten in the squire’s hunting par- 


lour, which was decorated completely in his own | 


taste. 


Cross-bows, fowling-pieces, fishing-rods, whips, and 
nets, were suspended upon pegs in motley groups round 
the apartment. Portraits of favourite horses and dogs 
were crowded upon the walls. Foxes’ heads, mounted 
as silver goblets, and a few racing cups, won by some 
successful horse, were placed upon a sideboard. Alto- 
gether, it was a complete sportsman’s repository. 

The squire was carving a huge sirloin of beef, by the 


side of which stood a foaming jug of ale, as the girls en- | 
He was clasped round the neck by both at the | 


tered. 
same time, and submitted to a process of long and vigor- 
ous salutation, with much apparent satisfaction. 

“ Ye young lags,” exclaimed the squire, “ what were 
those letters about, eh?” 

The two girls laughed, but returned no answer. 

“I know,” continued the squire, “some of Ashley’s 
and his ladylike friends’ nonsense. They'll be here di- 
rectly.” 

“ Would you like to hear some of the nonsense, father?! 
or can you place sufficient confidence in my proverbial 
discretion ?”’ said Kate, archly. 

“ Don’t bother me with the stuff,’ replied her father. 


} 
| 


| 
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reason preferred by us to Mr, Mill's Leau tdeal of a 
young English Country Gentleman, Mr. Wilmott. 


“Well, my boy! what do you think of him!” said the 
squire to Wilmott, as he dropped a fore-foot after in- 
specting it. 

“ What does he think of him?” repeated the horse- 


dealer, a small, long-waisted, bandy-legged individual, 


dressed ina cutaway green coat, corduroy knees, and 
antiquated top-boots, with broad pieces of white tape 
passed across his knees, to keep them in place. “ What 
does he think of him, Squire Scourfield! why what every 
gen’lm'’n must think that knows anything about a ‘oss. 
There ain’t his match, his equal, or his sooperior,” said 
he, with the prevailing modesty of his craft. 

“ What can he dot” said Wilmott, after exchanging 
salutations with the squire, and whispering to him that 
the horse promised well. 

“ Do!” repeated the dealer, with emphasis, and put- 
ting his turned-up hat on one side, “* why, to be short 
and sweet, gen’l’men, he can do this—he can walk a 
little, trot a few, and, as for jumping—d—n my eyes—” 

“Have you any objection to my riding him to-day t” 
said Wilmott. 

“ None whatsomdever, sir. He’s as sound as a roach, 
fine as a lark, and dewoid of flaw or blemish. A regular 
pip of the right fruit,” replied the horse-dealer, giving 
the object of his admiration a loud smack upon the neck. 

“ Take him to the stables, then, and have him saddled,” 
said the squire, “ for here come the hounds, I see.” 


Under four large oaks growing close together in the 
centre of the park, the appointed place for “ the meet,” 
were several mounted horsemen in the gay dress of the 
chase. Others were walking their horses leisurely to- 
wards the spot from various directions. A few horses 
were being led by servants, and some peasants were 


_hurrying thither with their best haste. 


In a few minutes, the hounds, led by William, and 


| followed by his father, passed close to the window of the 


breakfast-parlour. In an instant the sash was thrown 
up, and William, and the young ladies’ especial favourite, 


| his father, doffed their caps respectfully, as their young 


“T wonder that a fellow like Wilmott should deal in | 


such trifles: a fine chap like him. As to Mr. Titley— 


that young milliner—”’ 


The further progress of the squire’s speech was stop- | 


ped short by Agnes jumping up and placing her hand 
over his Jips. 


“Tam Mr. Titley’s champion.” 

“1am de-loight-ed to hear such a honey-dew declara- 
tion,” said the object of the remark, Powis Titley, sud- 
denly appearing close to her elbow. 


Ashley Wilmott is the accepted lover of the 


| shining through them. 


mistresses made their appearance. 

“ How beautiful your hounds look, Mr. Bolton,” said 
Kate to the old whipper-in, knowing the most ready way 
to please him. 

“Thank ye kindly, miss,” replied Tom, “ they’re all in 
tidy condition.” 

“ What is the name of the leader now ?” asked Agnes. 

A glow spread over Tom’s features, as if his heart was 
He tightened his curb-rein, drew 


; | his heels towards his horse’s flanks, and performed a very 
“ Not another word, if you please, uncle,” said she, | 


squire’s heiress ; and Titley, his old school-fellow | 


and bosom friend, the admirer of Agnes. The pro- 


gress of the latter gentleman, from an affected de- | 


licate coxcomb, though with many good points, into 
a man who can follow the hounds like a man, and 
take a flying leap, is amusing, yet quite in nature. 
Wilmott is of a higher strain ; a piece of absolute 
perfection indeed, yet not tiresome. Imagine a 
young man, tall, athletic, finely moulded ; with 
very handsome features, fine clear-blue flashing 
eyes, a lofty brow, luxuriant chestnut locks, frank, 


generous, proud, high-minded, and everything else | 


showy curvet, as he bawled, “ ‘Trimbush! I say, Trim- 
bush !” 

A large hound came bounding along from the pack, 
which continued to proceed with the huntsman, and leaped 
to the pommel of the saddle. His ears were long and 
pendulous, his chest deep, back broad, neck thin, his 
shoulders well thrown back, and a long bushy tail he 
carried like a soldier’s plume. His colour was snowy 


white, patched with black in different parts of his body. 


that is admirable; and then suppose him examining 
a horse trotted out for his inspection by a horse- 
dealer in the squire’s park, who, if not so attrac- 


tive, is at least a much more rare and amusing | 
person ina book than most heroes, and for this | 


“This is him, ma’am; the youngest, but a leash in the 
whole of ’em,” said Tom, pulling one of the hound’s long 
ears affectionately as he rested his round feet upon his 
doe-skins. “He’s a son of poor old Merryman,” con- 
tinued he, “ and so much like the father in all respects, 
that I’ve no doubt in my own mind but—” 

Mr. Bolton smiled, lugged the favourite’s ear rather 
too violently, which caused him to squeal, and hesitated 

to conclude the sentence. 

“ But, what !” asked Kate. 

“ You'd only laugh at me, ladies ; so I'd rather not,” 
replied Tom, touching the peak of his velvet eap, bending 
slightly forward in his stirrups, and cantering off with 
Trimbush. 

“ | wonder what he meant !” said Kate. 

“Oh! one of his queer notions, I suppose,” replied 
Wilmott. “ He’s a strange old fellow, but one of the 
best in the world.” 
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The cockney, or milksop sportsman, is held up 
to ridicule in the person of Titley, who, at first, 
falls into all manner of blunders and mishaps ; and 
who, mistaking a squirrel for a fox, sings out, 
“ Tilly-hoo!” and misleads the whole field. 


“Tilly-hoo ! tilly-hoo! Tilly-ho-o0-00 !” came in a 
clear, thin voice, from some novice, with the view halloo. 

“For’ard ! for’ard !” shouted William, as he swept 
towards the spot from whence the welcome sounds pro- 
ceeded, with a few of the crack-hounds. 

“ Hark for’ard ! hark for’ard !” hallooed Tom. “ For- 
’ard, Trimbush ! for’ard !” said he to his favourite, who 
showed extraordinary symptoms of disobeying the order. 

When the old whipper-in arrived at the place where 


the halloo came from, he was surprised at seeing Titley, | 


with his glass to his eye, chanting Tilly-hoo! in a most 
persevering style. An assertion that “ A post sometimes 
points out the right road,” escaped the lips of Tom Bol- 
ton, as he perceived the source of intelligence. 

“ He'll go for Blackwood,” said one. 

“Ten to one, he goes for Rington pits,” shouted an- 
other. 

“The wind’s wrong,” replied a third. 
Wordsley covers.” 

“ Now for a rattling burst, and no checks,” said Wil- 
mott, flushed with excitement. 

“Put him to it, my boy,” said the squire, arranging 
himself comfortably in the saddle for the start. 

The willing hounds galloped to and fro, snuffing the 
ground with distended nostrils; but no joyful cry escaped 
them. William stood in his stirrups, and, stooping for- 
ward, cap in hand, cheered the astonished hounds to pick 
up the scent. 

“Trimbush ! Trimbush !” said Tom, in a reproach- 
ful tone. The hound stood still from his task, and, look- 
ing at the old whipper-in with ears thrown back, wagged 
his bushy tail. 

“No fox has been here, I'll swear,” ejaculated Tom. 

“TI beg you will not impeach my veracity,” said Titley. 

“Ugh !” replied Tom, signifying his contempt. 

“ Where did he break from ?” inquired Ashley. 

“From under that fir-tree, opposite to you, the crea- 
ture jumped out,” replied Titley. ‘ 

“ Point out the exact spot,” said the squire. 

“ Why, bless my destiny ! there the thing is now !” 
replied Titley. 

“Where ? where ? where ?” everybody cried. 


“ He’s for 


“ There,” replied he, pointing to the topmost branch | 


of a lofty elm close at hand. 

The bewildered sportsmen looked in the direction. 
With his bushy tail curled over his back sat a squirrel, 
peering at the scene below with evident satisfaction that 
he was above all danger. 

“ There it is,” said Titley, “I knew him by his tail.” 

Roars of laughter pealed from the majority at this dis- 
covery. Wilmott could scarcely keep himself in the 
saddle, and was literally convulsed with mirth at his 
friend, who soon found that he had made the woeful blun- 


der of taking a squirrel for a fox. The squire looked at | 


Titley with inexpressible contempt. His eyes appeared 
ready to start from their sockets. His lips were sepa- 
rated, and his visage, always tolerably flushed, was a 
bright scarlet from inward laughter. 

But there were a few who considered the mistake any- 
thing but a subject for mirth. Among the leading male- 
contents was the old whipper-in. He gazed with lowering 
brow, which continued to blacken, first at the squirrel, 
then at Titley. From his features, which bore an expres- 
sion of superlative coolness, the angry look again rested 
upon the squirrel. For a few seconds Tom Bolton thus 
continued his minute examination: at length he ex- 
claimed, “ May I be d—d ! (God forgive me !) if there’s 
a fool in this world to match you /” 

“ Duck him in a horse-pond,” was an audible sugges- 
tion from his son. ; 

“] wonder how his mamma came to trust him out 
ape iets a round, fat-faced yeoman, mounted upon 
a sorrel. 


“Send for his nurse,” said an enraged individual, spur. 
ring his own horse in the heat of his imagination, fancy. 
ing that he was enjoying a few kicks at poor Titley. 

*“ Lay on a poodle, and run him to a lady’s lap,” was 
another suggestion. 

“ With the utmost pleasure,” replied Titley. “ There's 
not a place in the wide world that I would sooner fly to. 
But, gentlemen—” 

“No, no, no; we won’t hear ye!” interrupted some- 
body, which, as a matter of course, occasioned the eppo- 
sition ery of “ Hear him! hear him !” 

* No, no, no.” 

“ Yes, yes, yes; hear him, hear him! Off, off—hear 
him !” 

“No! order!” 

The squire beckoned at last for silence. In a@ short 
time the shouts ceased, the uproarious peals of laughter 
| were hushed, and, as the reporters say of “the house,” 
order was restored. 

“ After two or three ineffectual efforts to speak, the 
squire said, “ Now, Titley, what have you to say ¢” 

Titley extracted from his pocket a white eambric 
handkerchief, and, after wiping his lips, thus commenced, 

“Gentlemen, I candidly admit having caused much 
confusion, by mistaking that little enimal perched up 
there for a fox—but—” 

Another ebullition of laughter interrupted further pro- 
gress for some minutes. 


Titley’s blunder was retrieved by Trimbush and 
his patron Tom Bolton, and reynard was finally 
run down in great style; a feat followed by a 
dinner at the squire’s, and a happy social evening, 
though the adventures of Agnes and her brother 
Charles, which form the mystery of the drama, 
are here brought into play. 

In preference, however, to such scenes as may 

'be found in many common-place novels, we copy 
| out the portrait of the curate of the parish, who did 


' 


| not persist in neglecting his bishop's standing order : 





At least once a week to dine with the squire. 


| This curate is, we suspect, as rare in the Church 


as the squire is among the landed gentry. 


| “Checkmate,” said the curate, rubbing his hands with 
pleasure, and moving a rook, which ended the game. 

“ Winged by the parson,” replied the squire, pushing 
the chessboard from him. “ A good struggle for it too.” 

“Pretty good this time,” said the curate, who invari- 
ably wished the squire to believe that he could beat him 
easily. And, whenever the squire gained the victory, it 
was his constant assertion that “he cou/d have won the 
game over and over again, but he wished to prolong it.” 





| 





With high and low the curate was an object of un- 
varying admiration. The rich loved him for his unpre- 
tending, refined, and gentlemanly bearing; the poor 
blessed him for his kindness of heart and benevolent ac- 
tions towards them. The flaxen-haired, ruddy-cheeked 
children ran to him, when they saw his tall thin figure 
approaching, and each was anxious to catch his approv- 
ing eye, as the lock of hair was pulled upon the forehead, 
or the little curtsey bobbed to the ground. The old 
matron, who sat rocking in the sun, knitting her winter 
hose, would shield her bleared eyes with her thin, bony 
hand, and hobble upon her trembling limbs to welcome 
his coming, as “the good man” unlatched her garden 
gate. The sturdy peasant, returning from his work, 
raised his straw hat, and stopped his merry whistle, to 
pay respect to the minister as he passed. Wherever he 
went, a blessing echoed to his footsteps, and it was often 
asked, but never decided, which of the two was the greater 
favourite in the parish of Estead—the rich squire, who 
owned the greater portion of it, or the poor curate, who 
had but eighty pounds a-year. 

“ Ring the bell, Wilmott,” said the squire ; “ we must 
cee Peter about to-morrow’s sport.” 
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An old gray-headed servant answered the summons, | posed to his having even a little conversation with a 


and was told to send in the gamekeeper. 
In a few minutes Peter Bumstead made his appearance. | 
“Well, Peter,” said the squire, “are all things pre- | 
pared for our first crack at the re ae to-morrow !” 


Kate’s music closes the evening, and all retire ing’ll keep him quiet,’ 


early to rest, that their nerves may be strung, by | 


repose, for next day’s sport. 

Though the Lattue is, we presume, described in 
the most sportsman-like manner, we are content 
merely to report, that after a world of fun, from 
the roguish Jack Tiggle tormenting the phlegma- 


tic Peter Bumstead, only forty five brace of phea- | winking, billing, and cooing,” said Tom, “ you'll not have 


-acomplaint from me. 


sants are bagged, with nine ‘of hares, and seven 
couple of rabbits, which, in modern times, is a 
mere nothing. 

Will Bolton’s courtship next comes uppermost, 


. . i  . .° 7" : . a Fi 
and his father’s intercession with the squire to| huntsman and F anny, the pretty lady’s maid of 


have him and Fanny married at once, for the sake 
of morality. Squires seem to have singular 
ideas on the subject of matrimony, in relation to 
their huntsmen. 


“ T’ve always objected to my huntsman being married,” 
said the squire. “Striver, I recollect, about five-and- 
twenty years ago, wanted to marry the dairymaid ; but 
I told him if he did, he must leave my service.” 

William looked unhappy at this piece of intelligence, 
and his father appeared very uneasy in his chair. 

“ A wife cools a man’s courage,” continued the squire; 
“and a huntsman cannot have too much, so that it doesn’t 
bear the shape of recklessness.” 

“ Bless your soul, sir !” exclaimed Tom, with a know- 
ing shake of the head; “a wife’ll never take it out of 
him. With a mongrel-bred muff it might be otherwise. 


But, lor’ bless us! my grandfather was first whip tothe Duke | 


| 


|“ There, 





of Beaufort’ s pack—my father was huntsman to the old 


squire for fifteen years, you know, sir. My mother was 
the only child to Tom Moody, the most celebrated whip 
as ever lived, not to say anything of myself being in your 
serviee, thank God, for five-an’-twenty years, whipper-in 
to as crack a set 0’ hounds as ever were unkennelled.” 

* You might have been huntsman, if you liked,” said 
the squire. 

“Through your goodness, sir, I might, long ago,” re- 
joined Tom, touching his favourite gray lock upon his 
brow. “ But I wished old Striver to keep his situation 
as long as he could. I didn’t like to take his place when 
I was younger ; and now my son Will fits it well, why, 
I never shall be anything else but the old whipper-in.” 

“ Ay, and he’s of more importance than the huntsman,” 
said the squire. 

“ A true sportsman always says so, sir,’ added Tom; 
“but half the world don’t think so—a parcel of know- 
nothings. However, referring to our start, you may de- 
pend, from such a breed as Will comes of, no wife on 
earth can spoil him. Striver was from a different nest ; 
his father was a weaver, and his mother a straw -bonnet 
maker.” 

“Then you think William will ride up to the dogs as 
well married as single,” said the squire. 

“Certainly I do, sir,’ replied Tom. “ From such a 
litter as he comes, nothing’ll hurt him, not even old age. 
We all die green as cabbages,” observed the old whipper- 
in, with a look of pride at the reminiscence of his ances- 
tral dignity, and the hue of his family’s complexion at 
their decease. 

The squire enjoyed Tom’s advocating his son’s cause, 
and, after a little consideration, he said,— 

«Well, I suppose I must give my consent ; but re- 
member, William, no flinching. My hounds have always 
been hunted properly since you took the place, and I will 
have them continued to be,” said the squire, firmly. 

“ They shall, you may depend, sir,” replied William, 
scarcely believing his senses. There was his father, 
arguing for his marriage, who had constantly been op- 


| and followed his master, w 


| 
| 
} 


| the report. 








| female. 

“T return ye my and Fanny’ s thanks, sir, and you, 
| father, for your kindness,” said William; “and Ill en- 
;| deavour to do my duty, so as to please both.” 

“ He’s a good boy, sir,” observed Tom ; “and marrv- 
’ added he, with a wink at his 
master. 

“Give me your hand, William,” said the squire. 
* shaking the hand of his servant warmly; “ con- 
duct yourself well to your wife, ride up to the dogs as 
usual, let all things be with you as they have been, in 
praiseworthy order, and you'll never hear a complaint 
from me.” 

“ And if we’ve no more promiscuous courtin’—no more 


Promiscuous courtin’ is immoral,” 
added Tom, oracularly ; and the phrase afterwards be- 
came a county proverb. 


A merry and jovial wedding is that of the young 


Kate Scourfield, as we shall afterwards see. But 
first we have a grand stag-hunt, which the ladies 
attend ; and this minute and capital portrait of 
Striver the trapper, and his dog Button, which we 
prefer to the hunt, and recommend to the attention 
of artists. 


A short-cropped, bob-tailed, wiry-terrier, sat upon 
his haunches, within a few feet of his master, watching 
with great interest his every movement. When his 
owner looked at the marks in the mud, the terrier put 
his head knowingly on one side, and also examined the 
seals stamped by the ball-footed otter. If the trapper 
moved a foot in advance, he too did the same; if one was 
retraced, he also retreated. Whatever movement his 
master made, the dog replied by a corresponding move- 

ment. 

“A pretty cribber of trout, ain’t he, Button?” 
Striver to his dog. 

Button rose from his squatting posture, doubtlessly 
from gratification at the compliment of being addressed 
in such good English, and replied, by wagging the short 
remains of his tail; which reply, being interpreted, sig- 
nified that the otter was a pretty cribber of trout. A 
hearty, concluding shake implied the emphasis. 

Taking all the abandoned parts of the fish he could find 
with him, Striver walked leisurely away. The terrier ran 
close to his heelsina short trot, and both took adirect road, 
from the bank of the river towards the Hall, which was 
just visible in the perspective. But, before the trapper 
and his companion had proceeded many yards, a large, 
round, silver watch was extracted from a fob of the size 
of a coachman’s pocket, and the course of time gleaned 
from its white-faced dial. 

“It’s twenty minutes to five, Button,” said Striver. 

Button pricked his pointed ears, inclined his head 
sideways, and looked as if he questioned the accuracy of 

“No it ain’t,” continued his master, inspect- 
ing more closely the specimen of a primitive wasshuligher 3 
handicraft; “ it’s twenty minutes past five, Button. My 
eyes grows worser an’ worser every day.” 

Button put his ears back and gave a slight whimper, 
probably meaning to say, “ I know that as well as you.” 

“The squire’s a flower that don’t open afore six,” 
added Striver ; “so we’ll finish the traps before we go 
up to the house.” 

Button acquiescingly w 


said 


ed what was left af his tail, 

o turned in an opposite di- 
rection from the hall. Their way was on the verge of 
the river towards a dark wood, looming through the gray 
mist in the distance. A long row of willows grew upon 
the bank, and drooped their branches gracefully into the 
babbling stream. Patches of green sedges reared them- 
selves from the clear water, and waved their flags as it 
gurgled past. Here and there,a splash and a few float- 
ing bubbles showed the “ whereabout” of one of the 
finny tribe. 
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Striver, as he walked slowly along, leaning upon his | 
“spud,” peered occasionally into the river to look for a _ 
fish. At last he saw a large pike just beneath the sur. | 
face. The despoiler was motionless, as if taking a nap 
after his depredations of the night. 

“ Ah !” exclaimed the trapper; “ we'll set a night line 
for you, my fine fellow—won’t we, Button ?” 

But Button did not attend to the proposal; a very 
rare exception to his established rule. All his senses 
were occupied at the moment with the appearance of a 
water-rat gliding among some rushes. 


Here occurs a long and animated fight with 
the water-rat. 


“ You’re a wonder, Button,” said Striver, stroking his 
dog’s neck. “ If there was a house of parliament where 
members was dogs, you'd be the speaker, in my opinion,” 
continued he, giving him at the same time an encourag- 
ing smack on the head, which prostrated Button on the 
sod. Button knew what this meant, and rose from the 
ground prouder than ever, elevating his want of tail to 
the highest possible degree, and tracking his master’s 
footsteps with an air of more conceit than a newly 
fledged exquisite displays in his first lounge up Regent 
Street, or a young equestrian, when first he displays his 
horsemanship in the presence of his lady-love. 


If this eulogium was passed when only the rat 
was killed, what shall be said of Button’s combat 
with a badger? It isabsolutely Homeric. Button, 
though, at the close of the mortal combat, the vic- 
tor, is terribly mangled. 


© You'll limp for life,” said the trapper; “and may I 
be flayed alive if 1 wouldn’t prefer being lame than see- 
ing you so!” 

Button, notwithstanding his pain, wagged his tail at 
this expressed affection from his master. 

“ Lie there till 1 take up the sacks,” said Striver, 
pulling off his coat and spreading it on the ground as a 
bed for Button. “ We must get home as soon as we 
can, to dress your wounds, poor fellow.” 

The sacks were soon taken from the earths, and the 
body of the badger placed in one of them. Throwing it 
over one shoulder, Striver lifted Button under his arm, 
and took his way homewards. 

“You must have a dip in the river, Button, although 
it is cold,” said the trapper, as Button’s blood trickled 
down his fingers. “There’s nothing like a running 
stream for a flesh wound.” Proceeding towards the 
bank of the river, which was not far off, Striver con- 
tinued to caress and talk to his dog. 

“I'll have a new cap made of this warmint’s skin,” 
said he, “and when I hear ’em talk of dogs’ pluck, But- 
ton, I'll show it to them, and relate the fight you had 
to-night, my boy. You were a wonder from your in- 
fancy. I recollect you bit a kitten’s tail off before you 
were two month’s old; and when the old woman that 
owned her threw you into a pond for doing it, you scram- 
bled out again, and yapped at her afterwards. I said 
then you’d be a wonder, and so you are.” 

Coming to the stream, Striver picked out a convenient 
spot, and laved the body and limbs of his favourite. In 
the moonlit water Button was placed with as much gen- 
tleness as if he had been a tender child. His sores were 
cleaned, and from his sleek skin all stains of gore re- 
moved. With a fevered tongue he lapped the clear 
water, and soon became much refreshed. After wiping 
him with his handkerchief, Striver wrapped his coat 
about Button to shield him from the cold, and continued 
his road towards home. 


The huntsman’s wedding was to be celebrated 
on Christmas day. The squire had built him a 
commodious and pretty cottage, and furnished it 
with everything useful and convenient, which he 
presented to Fanny. The young ladies supplied 
the bride’s wardrobe, and Mr. Wilmott and T itley 
loaded the bridegroom with handsome presents, 





“Gentlemen, you are too kind to us,” stammered 
William. 

Mr. Bolton drew his fingers across his eyes pathetica)- 
ly, and then extracted that which had once beena black 
morocco pocket-wallet, of capacious size, from his coat- 
pocket. Years of constant friction had worn away its 
external beauties, but had materially added to its iuter- 
nal charms. A thick roll of notes was pulled from jts 
secret depths, and, with a generous glow of pride spark- 
ling in his eyes, Mr. Bolton handed the money to F anny, 
saying, his old woman was banker, and, from the way 
she managed the exchequer, he thought women were the 
best fund-holders. 

“ There’s two hundred and fifty pounds, as Will’s for- 
tune,” said he, “which is sufficient for a pretty start ; 
and, when I am run to earth, there will be twice as much 
more.” 

Fanny found herself seized hold of immediately after 
this address, and her face tingled for some minutes from 
sundry rough and very ardent kisses. 

* That’s over,” said the squire. “ Now for some mulled 
wine, to drink a merry Christmas, and then to bed, for 
to-morrow we must be fresh and gay as larks.” 

‘Stop one moment,” said the clergyman; “ I’ve not 
added my mite.” 

Two volumes neatly bound, were taken in the curate’s 
thin, white fingers, and, as he gave one to each, a breath- 
less silence ensued. His lips moved, but no sound 
escaped them. Short was the blessing; but, if ever a 
whispered prayer was wafted to Heaven, thut one was 
heard there. 


This Christmas eve is all very pretty ; and so is 
the wedding day— 


A thin crust of snow covered the ground, just permit- 
ting the points of the grass to peep above its surface, as 
the old whipper-in strode from his cottage door towards 
the Hall. A keen wind nipped his nose, and benumbed 
his fingers, each step crisping under his tread, as he 
bustled along. Scarcely a cloud was visible, but the rays 
of the sun were pale, and gave little warmth to the 
bleached earth. Myriads of sparkling gems danced and 
flashed in the light. Flocks of chilled birds covered the 
thorns, and pecked the red berries for want of more 
dainty fare. The robin perched himself upon the leaf- 
less bough, and whistled his winter song. It was Christ- 
mas morning—a bright, cold, bracing day. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Bolton, “ here’s a day for Will's 
throw off. All things in season ’s my motto. Hot weather 
for hay-making ; southerly winds and cloudy skies for 
fox-hunting ; snow and frost for matrimony. Hot days 
don’t suit the con-nubial start. They put the parties 
out of condition.” 

The church clock had just struck ten, when the bells 
rung a joyous peal. Far away in the clear, frosty air 
the sounds were borne. ‘Through wood and vale, far 
and wide, the merry din announced the huntsman’s wed- 
ding. 

Tse the path, leading from the church to the Hall, 
returned the bridal party. William and his bride walked 
in advance, followed by Kate and Agnes, who, by their 
own desire, acted as bridesmaids. The squire and Mr. 
Bolton succeeded them. The curate, Wilmott, and Tit- 
ley, followed. Then came thirty of the squire’s friends, 
who regularly joined the hounds, all dressed in scarlet, 
and equipped for the chase. The rear was brought up 
by Peter Bumstead, Jack Tiggle, and the rest of the 
domestics. ; 

“Now then,” said the squire, entering the servants 
hall, “ let us have the bowl.” 

In a few minutes a barge, old-fashioned china bowl 
was brought in by the butler. To the brim it was filled 
with spiced wine, which sent a fragrant steam to the 
ceiling. Roasted apples hissed and floated in the capa- 
cious vessel, and a large ladle was buried within an inch 
of the fawn-foot handle in its contents. 

“ Glasses all round,” ordered the squire. Now fill 
away,” continued he, setting the example. ; 

In a short period all were charged. 
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“Here’s health, long life, and happiness to Willam | 


Til 


“Then we're checked,’ replied Tom, coming to a 


Bolton and his pretty wife,” said the squire, in a loud | stand. 


voice, and emptying his goblet. 


“ Check-mated,” added the curate, dwelling upon his 


The toast met with an enthusiastic reception. Each favourite game. 


seemed desirous to evince the sincerity of his feelings, as | 
the glass to friendship was raised and quaffed. Rough | 
but honest grasps were exchanged; hearts beat quick | 
and light; and not one in that merry company felt a | 
throb of envy, jealousy, or malice. 


A few hours passed gaily enough, when the dinner- 





bell boomed forth the welcome tidings of the prepared 
meal. At the head of one of three long tables, groaning 
under the weight of its substantial dishes, sat the squire. 
On each side of him were the ladies; Wilmott was at 
the bottom, with the curate and his friend Titley flank- | 
ing him right and left. William sat at the head of an- 
other board, having his wife on one side of him, and his 
father on the other. At the remaining table were Peter, 
with his evil genius, Jack Tiggle, close to his side, and 
old Striver acting as vice-president. The gentlemen of 
the hunt, with the Scourfield tenantry, were seated at 
the squire’s table. The domestics and William’s invited 
guests placed themselves as it suited their inclinations 
at the others. 

After a brief but suitable blessing from the curate, off 
flew the bright covers, and for a few moments the fra- 
grant steam enveloped the company, as if a thick fog had 
suddenly forced itself through the chinks of the floor. 
Then such a clatter of knives, forks, and plates rung 
through the hall! Barons of beef dwindled from their 
huge dimensions, like snow in the bright sunshine; 
plump capons became mere shadows of their former 
greatness ; and at length the disappearance of haunches 
of fat venison, pheasants, hares, turkeys, with some large 
a plum-puddings, announced the conclusion of the 
east. 

The choicest wine from the vast cellars was brought 
in by the gouty butler. Magnums of rosy port, faded 
from its pristine colour by time, and round which the 
spider had twined his clinging web in days long past, 
were dug from their sawdust grave. Madeira, bright as 
keen wit, gurgled from the disgorging bottle, and bowls 
of odoriferous punch stood creaming at convenient dis- 
tances. 

After the squire had pledged the whole of the com- 
pany, and many a loyal and patriotic toast had been 
given, “Clear away for the dance,” said he; “heap 
more logs on the fire, and tune up your fiddle, Striver.”’ 





In a few moments chairs and tables were stowed | 


away, and Striver, mounted on one of them in a corner 
of the room, commenced scraping a merry tune. On 
each side ranged the company, and, with the light step 
of boyhood, the squire led off the country dance with the 
bride. Down the middle and up again, they tripped to 
the inspiring strain from Striver’s bow. 

To Mr. Bolton’s indescribable surprise and gratifica- 
tion, Kate challenged him to dance with her. Tom’s 
eyes glistened as his graceful young mistress gave him 
her hand to join in the “ fantastic dance.” 

“ Spring and winter,” growled Peter, as a slight pang 
of envy shot through his breast. 

The observation was not lost upon Mr. Bolton, who, 
with a look of mingled indignation and pride, gave a 
hazardous flourish to lead off his fair partner with, and 
to prove the springy capacity of his heels. 

“ Capital, capital !” hallooed the squire, delighted to 
see Tom’s successful attempt “ to poise in air, and mea- 
sure to the sound.” 

Dance after dance, and reel after reel, succeeded each 
other, till at length fatigue began to display itself, not 
only in the wearied votaries of Terpsichore, but also in 
old Striver’s digits. 

“ Keep it up,” cried Tom. “ For’ard, for’ard : we're 
not run into yet.” 

And his white top-boots skipped up and down with 
the speed of a much younger man, as he set in a quick 
reel to Fanny. 

“ But I,” said Striver, dropping his fiddle, * am trap- 
ped with the fore pads.” 








As the night waned, the great folks withdrew ; 
and merry tales were told, and jolly songs were 
sung; and Peter Bumstead, in prime condition, 
was helped carefully to bed by his ordinary tor- 
mentor, Jack Tiggle. 

Partridge shooting, coursing, angling, love-mak- 
ing, cross-purposes, the squire’s visit to London, 
and mysteries growing more mysterious, we pass 
by, to reach Peter Bumstead’s characteristic court- 
ship of Widow Tiggle, who did up his Sunday and 
gala-day shirts, and was the mother of the hopeful 


| Jack. 


The two chimney-corners of Mrs. Tiggle’s apartment, 
which served for “a kitchen, a parlour, and all,” were 
occupied respectively by her hopeful son Jack, and his 
friend Peter Bumstead, the surly, The former was en- 
gaged in twisting some waxed thread about the bleached 
bone of a chicken, yclept the “ merry thought” to con- 
struct, for his own special amusement and edification, an 
instrument known as a “ skip jack.” The latter sat with 
his hands crossed upon his knees, and looked vacantly 
upon the industrious fingers of hiscompanion. A thought- 


ful cloud hung loweringly upon the gamekeeper’s brow, 


and a continued restless movement of his hobnailed boots 
upon the snow-white hearth showed that Peter’s feelings 
were not of the tranquil order. Now and then he cast 
an oblique glance at Mrs. Tiggle, who, with extraordi- 
nary care, was crimping the bosom-ruffle of his favourite 
shirt. The good dame’s red, round, healthy face glowed 
with unusual radiancy. Upon her lips a smile of tri- 
umph played, and, as she knew that Peter’s impassioned 
gaze was bent upon her, a gentle sigh heaved from her 
capacious but tender bosom, and Mrs. Tiggle softly mur- 
mured that “ she felt she didn’t know how.” 

“JT can’t stand it no longer,” ejaculated Peter, sud- 
denly rising from his chair, and assuming an attitude 
worthy of Demosthenes himself, “I can’t stand it no 
longer,” he repeated, “or I shall bust.” 

“What!” exclaimed Jack. 

“ Bust,” replied Peter, firmly, bringing his heavy fist 
with a crash upon the trembling table. 

“ Mr. Bumstead,” said Mrs. Tiggle, in a faint voice, 
* you put me all in a twitter.” 

“ And me in a devil of a shake,” added Jack, afraid 
he was about receiving payment for an old score ; “ pray, 


| what have I done now!” inquired he. 


“ Nothing, my dear John,” replied Peter, in such an 
affectionate tone that it even startled himself. 

“Nothing, my dear John,” repeated Jack, with his 
mouth wide open, and his eyes stretched to the utmost 
limit of their capacities. He had never before been so 
addressed by Mr. Bumstead ; and the change alarmed 
him. 

“No,” continued Peter, “and, if you had, | wouldn’t 
lick ye now: not for your mother’s sake.” 

Jack was confounded. He looked at Mr. Bumstead 
for an explanation of this sudden change which had come 
over the spirit of his actions, and a slight conception 
bubbled in Jack’s cerebrum that the gamekeeper’s brain 
was not entirely free from the thick fumes of strong ale. 

Mrs. Tiggle folded the finished shirt, and sighed again. 

“Ah!” responded Peter. He tried to imitate the 
sound; but the attempt was more like the grunt of a 
discontented pig, than the echo from a lone-worn heart. 

A pause ensued. Jack still continued to wonder, and 
was about interrogating for the cause of all these start- 
ling effects, when, after some unsuccessful attempts, 
Peter’s courage became screwed to the speaking point. 

“How would you relish a father, my dear John?” 
inquired he, taking the labour-hardened hands of Mrs. 
Tiggle between his own, and blushing the colour of a 
scraped mapgel-wurzle root. 
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sudden light breaking through the misty mystery. “I’ve 


had one, haven’t 1? No one wants two on ’em, I sup- | 


pose,” continued he. 





« The nestling hand of a parent,” said Peter, “is ah 


“ Anything but a light un,” interrupted Jack, tapping 
his shoulders significantly. 

“But I wasn’t a parent on them occasions,” argued 
Peter. 

*That’s a fact,’ observed Jack. 

“ Nor you a son,” said Mr. Bumstead. 

“ Very true,” added Jack, “ particularly when I soused 
you at the otter hunt.” 

“ Ah, you playful rogue!” replied Peter, lifting his 


foot, and inflicting the slightest possible kick upon Mas- | 


ter Tiggle’s extreme rear. 


“ Well, mother,” observed Jack, “ what do you say to | 


giving me another father?” 


“Say!” exclaimed Peter, placing one arm round the | 


portly waist of the widow, and folding the other to his 
bosom. “ Would she break her Bumstead’s heart! 
would she skin his tender soul, and tree it like a trapped 
tom-cat !—would she collar a doe hare in April, and 
strangle her like a blind mongrel pup !—would she gaff 
a spawning salmon !—would she foot a pheasant’s nest ! 
—would she——” 

“No, no, no!” interrupted Mrs. Tiggle, bathed in 
melting tears, and hiding her moistened cheeks in her 
Bumstead’s waistcoat. 

“I knew it, my cooing wood-dove,” rejoined the vic- 
torious Peter, snatching a kiss from the willing Mrs. 


? 


Tiggle’s lips. “ Cruelty, thy name ain’t woman,” poeti- | 


cally remarked the excited Bumstead, concluding the 
chaste sahite. 

“So Iam to have another dad, am 1?” said Jack. 
* It’s a wise child, I’ve heard, as knows his own father,” 
continued he ; “but, when a chap has a couple on ’em 
to pick from, that doubles the odds.” 

“ Shake hands with your parent that is to be,” said 
Mr. Bumstead in an uncertain voice. Something ap- 
peared to have risen suddenly in his throat ; he was be- 
coming visibly affected with the solemnity of the occa- 
£10n. 

“ Hononr him,” observed Mrs. Tiggle, with an admoni- 
tory shake of her head, and pointed finger, “ that your 
days may be long in the land wa 





“My governor ploughed, and mother gleaned in,” | 


said Jack, cutting short his esteemed parent’s lecture. 
* So, tip us your fin, dad the second.” oe * 

A gentle tap at the door here attracted their atten- 
tion. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Tiggle ; when the door swung 
open upon its creaking hinges, and exhibited the figure 
of Mr. Bolton upon the threshold. 

“Good evening, sir,’ was Mrs. Tiggle’s respectful 
salutation, as she bobbed a curtsey, and stood with ready 
hand to usher her guest into the room. 

“The same to you, marm,” replied Tom, touching his 
hat, and striding into the apartment. 

Jack rose from his chair, and, shakinga stuffed cushion 
to make a soft seat, invited the old whipper-in to occupy it. 

“ He’ll make a good un yet,” said Tom, giving Jack a 
pull of the ear ; © when his knawing days are over.” 

“How do you find yourself this evening ?” inquired 
Peter. 

“Getting more coltish every hour, I believe,” replied 
Tom. “Nothing but weddings now-a-days, eh, Mrs. 
Tiggle? Ah! you needn’t put your head in that flour 
poke—I know all about it.” 

“ It’s settled,” audibly whispered Peter. 

“ Settled !— of course it’s settled!” rejoined Mr. 
Bolton. “I am settled—everything is settled. I shall 
dance on my head when all these events come off. I 
feel that Time’s hour glass is turned ; the old codger is 
running the sand through once more for me. I’m no 
longer the old whipper-in, but young Tom Bolton, a 
harum-scaram, random, helter-skelter, tearaway, flya- 
way, dashing, splashing, raseal. That’s what J am,” 
congluded he ; but when he would have done so, had not 
his wind been expended, it is difficult to say. 


” 


” 


‘ 


“T don’t want no fathers,” replied Jack, gloomily, a | 


* Now, Mrs. T.” resumed Tom, “when are you to be 
| christened Mrs. B., eh?” 

| “ Lor’, sir,” replied Mrs. Tiggle, “ how absquatnated 
' you make a body feel, to be sure !” 

| © Absquat—what!” said Mr. Bolton ; “isn’t it natu. 
| ral for a body to feel a sort of a queer all-overishness on 
| the eve of a wedding, I should like to know ?” 

| “In course it is,” replied Peter; “ in course it is, Mr. 
| Bolton. I feel a wonderful rum sort of a tittilation in 
| all my sinies.” | 

| “Sinews, Peter, sinews,” observed Mr. Bolton with a 
| patronizing air. 

Re I meant sinews,” rejoined Peter, humbly; “ we were 
just coming to the day, sir, when you knocked,” con- 
| tinued he. 

| © Then it isn’t fixed,” said Mr. Bolton. 

| No, sir,” replied Mrs. Tiggle, “ I can’t say the pre- 
| cise day to-night.” 

“Then I'll do it for you,” said Tom. “This day 
month’s the ticket. It’s the last day of the season,” 
continued he, with an elongated visage. “ Thevery last 
run before summer has darkened the sprouting corn. 
Oh, dear me!” sighed the old whipper-in, “ it’s like 
going to a funeral. One’s spirits can’t rise on a blank 
day, and what day so blank as the last day o’ the sea- 
son !—Not one in the almanack.” 

“ But I shouldn’t like you to be out of condition on 
this occasion, sir,” said Peter. 

“The greater the drain, the more necessary the sup- 
ply,” rejoined Tom ; “ if aman is down upon his hocks, 
he requires more stimulants, than if he was going it 
cheerily on his daisy-trimmers.” 

“Well” observed Mrs. Tiggle, spreading a coarse, 
but ivory-complexioned cloth upon the table ; “ I won’t 
be a stumbling-block to the arrangement; so let it be 
this day month.” 

“ Bravely suid,” added Tom, and rising from his re- 
cumbent attitude in the easy chair’s embrace, he pulled 
from his pocket a large square silk handkerchief, and, 
after wiping his lips with scrupulous care, with a very 
grave and matter-of-course expression of countenance, 
he seized Mrs. Tiggle in his arms, and imprinted a loud 
kiss upon her fat and rosy cheek. 

“That ’s a sauce mother’s palate hasn’t been tickled 
with a long time,” said Jack. 

“The greater relish, then,” replied Tom, screwing up 
his lips, as if they had enjoyed a luxury. 
| A dark thunderish appearance hovered about Mr. 
Bumstead’s features when the old whipper-in’s lips 
smacked together. An unusual phosphoric light flashed 
in his eyes, and he looked as if enduring the animal- 
magnetic influence of the green-eyed monster. This effect 
was not lost upon Mr. Bolton, who, witha broad, honest 
laugh, said— 

“ None o’ your bristles, Peter. These feathers,” push- 
ing his fingers through his few gray hairs, “are too thin 
and seared for that. A toothless hound doesn’t travel 
far fora 

“ Lady,” interrupted Peter, anticipating with fear the 
sequel of Mr. Bolton’s simile. 

Tom smiled at the gamekeeper’s suddenly acquired 
refinement. 

“You're right,” rejoined he; but still he’ll bend 
his shanks to one o’ the pack, or he ’s not thorough- 
bred.” 

During this discussion, Mrs. Tiggle and Jack busied 
themselves in preparing the refreshments. A _ boiled 
fowl was almost done to a hiss in the saucepan ; sliced 
potatoes crackled and snapped in a frying-pan ; some 
rashers of bacon steamed fragrantly between two plates; 
atin pan of roasted cheese sent forth its strong fumes 
reeking to the ceiling, and with some fancifully moulded 
fresh butter, Mrs. Tiggle’s culinary display gave promise 
of no ordinary share of creature-comforts for Peter's 
future life. 

Jack vanished for a few minutes, bearing in his hand 
a large empty brown jug; and, upon again making his 
appearance, it was frothed to the brim with foaming ale. 
Then his mother dived into a deep cupboard, and from 














this secret depository produced a black bottle, containing 
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a liquid not publi¢ly swallowed by teetotallers, but ad- 
ministered medicinally in private. 

A look of pride illumined the features of Mr. Bum- 
stead as he gazed on the preliminaries ; nor was this 
look less intense from the spur of a sharp appetite. 


If our readers cannot relish this scene, then 
muely of the very marrow of the Old English Gen- 
tleman is lost to them; and they will not thank us 
to finish it, though we rather imagine ourselves en- 
titled to their warmest gratitude— 


The old Dutch clock, which had tick-tocked for thirty 
years “neath Mrs. Tiggle’s hospitable roof, struck the 
— before the remnants of the supper were aban- 
doned. 

“There’s a favour I would ask,” said Peter, throwing 
down his knife and fork, his appetite being more than sa- 
tiated. “I’m wonderful bashful, and always was. If, 
Mr. Bolton, you’d just mention our case to the squire, 
instead of me, it would be a mortal respite, I can tell 

re ’ 


of a quart of ale. 

“And I, sir,” said Jack, “ have a—” but here he 
paused. 

“Take a pull at the pot, and at him again,” suggested 
the old whipper-in, offering Jack the foaming beer. “ Let 
your note be full and deep on a right scent. Never hunt 
back, but hark for’ard, remember.” 

“ I was going to say,” recommenced Jack, “ if you 
would get the squire to let me be under you, sir, and 
learn to become a whipper-in, I’d worship you, Mr. Bol- 
ton, boots and all.” 

Jack’s sincerity was portrayed in his undisguised en- 
thusiasm. Every nerve seemed to thrill with interest, 
as he expressed his desire. 

“ An ounce of blood ’s worth a pound of bone,” said 
Tom, giving Jack a thump of encouragement between 
his shoulders. “ There’s breedin’ here. None o’ your 
puddle wish-wash runs in these veins, but clear, out- 
and-out, genuine English blood. I always thought so, 
Mrs. Tiggle.” 

The mother looked with pride upon the object of Mr. 
Bolton’s praise, and Jack blushed for the first time in 
his life. 

“ Give me your hand, my boy,’ continued Tom. 
“ There, from this hour, you’re second whip to the Scour- 
field hunt. Ride straight to hounds, be respectful to the 
field, keep a muzzle on your tongue; but when ye halloo, 
let it be music that’ll charm the angels. None o’ your 
thin, penny-trumpet squeaks for me. Let your heart be 
in your voice, like a true sportsman’s, full of ardour, 
strength, and manhood. Striver’s cheer was always like 
a frog-eating Frenchman’s. Listen to my son Will’s— 
there’s a peal. A Bolton was always celebrated for his 
cheer,” remarked the old whipper-in, with a sparkle of 
pride flitting in his eyes. 

“ J’ll do nothing but what you tell me, sir,” replied 
the excited Jack, with shadows of scarlet coats, black 
caps, and leather breeches, dancing in his heated imagi- 
nation. 


We must follow out Jack’s promotion. Next 
morning, while the squire was conversing merrily 
from his chamber-window with the young ladies, 
who were rallying him on the old fashion of his 
night-cap, he exclaims— 


“ Nonsense, ye chatterers; it keeps my head warm, 
and that’s enough for me. But, bless my soul! what’s 
this t” 

The squire’s expression of astonishment was caused by 
the appearance of Jack Tiggle, mounted on one of his 
old favourite horses, coming at a foot-pace down the 
park, with Mr. Bolton walking by his side. Jack was 
dressed in @ neat, searlet coat, black velvet cap, buck- 
skin-breeches and top-boots. A white cravat was tied 
very neatly round his neck. Tom was the artiste, and 
altogether Jack looked the very essence of a whipper-in. 





“ll do it,” replied Tom, burying his nose in the froth | 


With majestic stateliness they arrived opposite the 
squire, who cried out— 

“Why, Tom ! what's this about, eh ?” 

“I’m giving him a lesson, sir,’ replied Mr. Bolton; 
“ and, next to Will, he’s the likeliest pupil I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“ You'll spoil him if you talk in that way,” said Wil- 
mott. 

“ Will I?” responded Tom, significantly, and cracking 
the thong of his heavy whip. “ Sugar and flax is the 
stuff for the young uns. Spoil him, indeed!” and again 
the lash snapped in the air. 

“ Can he halloo !” inquired the squire. 

“He could, sir,” replied Mr. Bolton ; “ but I think it’s 
all out of him now; isn’t it, Jack ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I’m hoarser than an old rook,” said Jack, 
in a deep, cracked voice. 

* He’s been at it for an hour,” observed the old whip- 
per-in; “ and his lungs must be tough leather to stan 
that as well as they have !” ° 

“ Is he to go with us to-day ?” asked the squire. 

“ No, sir,” replied the old whipper-in. “ Next Friday 
is the time fixed. And, please Ged, he'll not look a 
tailor among us.” 

“ As you please, Tom, as you please,” said the squire. 

“ And so you intend he should take your place, I sup- 
pose,” said Agnes, quizzing the old whipper-in. 

“ Not while I live, miss,” replied Tom, shaking his 
head—* not while I live. But he shall be ready for the 
empty saddle when I’m earthed.” 

“ Don’t talk in that fashion,” said the squire. “ When 
you're run down, J shall want breath too, I know.” 


That time was more nearly at hand than could 
have been anticipated; but before it arrived, the 
old whipper-in joyously celebrated the birth-night 
of his son. It is introduced by a well-written pas- 


| sage of pathetic moralising on the brevity of life— 


It was on a rough, boisterous night, the fourteenth of 
March, that William’s cottage contained more inmates 
than were ever before assembled within its walls at any 
one time. At a round-table sat Mr. Bolton, playing “all 
fours” with Mrs. Tiggle, while the attentive Peter 
watched her cards and scored the board. Most of the 
domestics from the Hall, with William and Fanny, were 
arranging themselves for a country dance; while the 
village fiddler, mounted on an empty flour-tub in a corner 





of the room, was tuning, “ Singing Sukey.” Striver was 
| placed in the easy chair close to the fire, with the maimed 
| Button couched upon his knees. At a side-table, Jack 
was fully occupied in carving slices from a large ham. 
Whether his knife slipped occasionally, cannot be ascer- 
tained with any degree of precision; but certain it is, 
that now and then a tit-bit of lean, of convenient pro- 
portions, fell upon the dish, and was no sooner there than 
it was conveyed to Jack’s epicurean palate. Gouty Bob, 
the butler, was mixing some potent beverage in a wide 
and deep china bowl, From time to time he sipped a 
spoonful of the fragrant drink, and, after adding a lump 
or two of sugar, then, giving another gentle squeeze of 
the lemon, and popping in a shaving more of lime, he 
smacked his lips, and patted those regions surgically de- 
scribed as abdominal. 

“ It'll do, Jack,” said Bob. 

“ I don’t believe it,” responded Jack. 

Now, if some extraordinary convulsion of nature had 
suddenly lifted the roof from Bob’s head, and exposed 
the blinking, twinkling stars, in place of the whitewash- 
ed ceiling, Bob could not have evinced greater asto- 
nishment. To doubt the quality of his palate—it was 
sacrilege ; to question his opinion of punch—it was fe- 
lony. 

lt was some time before the butler could resolve on 
what steps to take for revenging this foul affront. If the 
punch-bow! had been deep enough, there can be little 
doubt Jack would have been drowned in liquor, as 
a certain royal personage was treated in the “ good old 
days,” when men wore swords as wasps do stings. But, 
as this was not the case, Bob determined upon a more 
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pleasant mode of vindicating his honour. Filling a round 
fat-looking glass with the abused composition, he offered 
it to Jack, saying, 

“Drink that. Let it rest in your throat as if it was a 
mile long, and then confess yourself an unbelieving, mis- 
erable specimen of a know-nothing.” 

Jack obeyed the instructions faithfully. When he had 
done so, with a very equivocal expression of modesty, he 
eyed the butler shrewdly, and said, “ Mr. Bob, I am.” 

Bob was satisfied. 

The fiddler flourished his bow; all were ready, and off 
they went, to as merry a tune as ever was scraped from 
catgut. 

“ Trip it lightly,” said Tom; “ we’ll join ye presently. 
High, low, Jack, and the game, ma’am,” continued he, 
pegging the score. 


On the white-sanded floor the party shuffled, whirled, 
and skipt, with light heels and lighter hearts. A new 
spring was given to the dance, when the old whipper-in 
joined it. He twisted his heavy partner here and there; 
between the filed line he galloped her up and down, 
until the rubicund countenance of Mrs. Tiggle became of 
the melting order. 

“ You’re out of wind, ma’am,” said Mr. Bolton, con- 
siderately. “ And, if truth must be told, I’m panting a 
little. 

“You'd better sit, my dear Mrs. T.,” whispered Peter, 
“ or I fear you'll become too moist.” 

“Thank’e, Mr. Bumstead, I will,” replied Mrs. Tiggle, 
with her most winning look at the ensnared gamekeeper. 

“ Don’t, pray don’t,” said Peter, beseechingly, “ or 
them looks ’1l singe me into ashes,” 

Mrs. Tiggle smiled at the compliment, and swallowed 
a large glass of punch which Peter handed to her. 

The inspiring strains from the fiddle ceased, while all 
partook of Bob’s matchless mixture. From Mr. Bolton 
to the fiddler, who were the highest and the most humble 
there, in the butler’s opinion, he regarded each as the 
glass was taken from his lips. When Tom refilled his 
goblet immediately after emptying it, and gave his cus- 
tomary demonstrative smack of satisfaction, Bob rubbed 
his knees, and chuckled with delight. 

“ It’s as rich as oil, Mr. Bolton, isn’t it?” said Bob. 
“ It hangs about a man’s mouth like honey in a comb. 
A man couldn’t die with that in his mouth,” continued 
the enthusiastic butler. “ It would keep his body and 
soul together even against his will.” 

“ Hush, Bob, hush,” replied the old whipper-in, re- 
provingly; “ we mustn’t discuss religious subjects here.” 

Half an hour had just elapsed, and most appeared to 
have recovered from their exertions, when William de- 
sired the fiddler to stick some fresh rosin on his bow, and 
strike music from the tightened string. 

“ Come, Striver,”’ said the young huntsman, “ give over 
nursing Button, and join us in a fling.” 

“ No, William, no,” replied the trapper; “ my dancing 
days are over.” 

“ You won’t refuse me as a partner,” said Fanny, who 
wore as pretty little caps, now she was a wife, as pre- 
vious to her marriage—a rule not invariably adopted by 
ladies in the holy state of matrimony. 

“A corpse would do his best, ma’am, if axed by you,” 
replied Striver, displacing Button from his knees, and 
joining Mrs. Bolton in the dance. 

“There’s a merry set,” said Tom to Peter, as he 
watched the dance, seated in a snug place quite out of 
the way, with some very substantial and excellent viands 
placed on a table before them. 

“It does one’s heart good to see ’em,” replied the 
gamekeeper, carving a large slice from a thick round of 
beef. “I could look at ’em for ever.” 

It is questionable to which Peter alluded, the refresh- 
ments or the dancers; but, as he gazed only upon the 
beef when he delivered the observation, the former ap- 
peared to be the engrossing subject to which he referred. 

The night was far advanced before the dance was de- 
serted. Between the gusts of the boisterous wind which 
howled outside, a few strokes from the hall-clock were 
heard, when William said— 








“ We are creeping into the early hours, my friends: 
let us try the contents of my wife’s larder by way of ‘ 
wind-up.” 

Again the ready Bob was desired to fill the punch. 
bowl. Crowding round the table, the guests partook of 
the good cheer provided. Mr. Bolton hob-an’-nobbed 
with everybody; he kissed his daughter-in-law, and 
threatened Mrs. Tiggle with a similar infliction, which 
caused a convulsive twitching in Peter’s features, 

“ Do you feel stiff in the joints, Striver !” inquired Mr, 
Bolton. 

“No, sir,” replied the trapper; “ but as lissim as a fit- 
chew.” 

“ Well said,” rejoined Tom. “ Fill a bumper; you're 
as blithe as a cock-lark. I mean, too, that bumpers 
should be filled all round,” added he. 

The glasses were filled to the brim as directed, and, 
as the old whipper-in rose, voices were silenced, and all 
noise ceased. 

“ My friends,” commenced Tom, “ this is my son 
Will’s birthnight, and I think you'll agree with me, few 
nights of our lives have been spent more agreeably. Just 
about this time,” said Mr. Bolton, pulling from his fob a 
thick silver watch, and gazing with a smile upon its dial, 
“ seven-an’-twenty years ago Will was hatched. When 
I was told that 1 was a father, a warm spark seemed to 
glow internally, never felt by me before, and from that 
moment it has never been extinguished. It may have 
been the glow-worm spark of pride; and if it was, my 
friends, the cause was sufficient for the effect, for, of all 
the plump fat babies I ever heard of, Will beat ’em all 
to shavings.” 

Loud applause and laughter interrupted Mr. Bolton’s 
progress. 

“ Silence ! silence !” hallooed Tom, good-humouredly 
waving his hand. 

“Silence !” roared Jack, seconding Mr. Bolton’s re- 
quest. 

“ He was, indeed,” continued the old whipper-in. “I 
looked at his legs first, when he was presented to me 
wrapped up in one of the late Mrs. Bolton’s flannel pet- 
ticoats, and saw at once Nature had blessed him with 
well-shaped shins for embracing a horse’s ribs. ‘ He’s 
born to ride well,’ said I to Striver there, who was pre- 
sent at the time ; and my words were proved true be- 
fore I expected. He wasn’t four year old when the 
squire saw the young care-nought climb upon the back 
of a yearling, and ride him about the park like the wind, 
until the colt dropped from exhaustion. As in duty 
bound, I scolded Will for doing it; but may I be whipped 
if I didn’t feel prouder of him for this act than many a 
better one since! Like all young fellows of his kidney 
—and I don’t disguise it from his wife—he was a little 
too fond of courting the lasses; but it was his only fault 
that I could discover. And, although I’m his father, I 
say, without fear of contradiction, a better son, taking 
him all in all, a parent was never blest with. To have 
allowed somebody else to propose the toast I’m about to 
give ye, might, perhaps, have been more in accordance 
with stiffnecked rules. But, as we are not governed by 
any such vapourish humbug, I beg to propose the long 
life, health, happiness, and prosperity of my son Will, 
the squire’s huntsman. May he have many returns of 
this night !” 


Too soon came the last and fatal day of the sea- 
son. The squire’s hunting attendants, biped and 
quadruped, took the field in all their splendour. 
Every man and hound was great, but Tom Bolton 
was glorious— 


Tom’s favourite hound, Trimbush, stood, as usual, 
apart from his fellows, and, pressing his head close to 
Mr. Bolton’s top-boots, uttered some threatening pte 
at a third person in the court. This was Jack Tiggle, 
equipped from head to foot for the chase, and enter- 
ing, for the first time in his life, upon the responsible 
duties of whipper-in. Attentively he watched the hunts- 
man’s proceedings, and kept a willing ear for apy order 
from him, 
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“'Trimbush, Trimbush,” said Mr. Bolton, reprovingly, 
“you must be friends with Jack. Never be rusty with 
those in authority,” continued the old whipper-in, strok- 
ing the hound’s proudly bent neck. 

“He doesn’t relish Jack’s fresh bit o’ pink,” said Wil- 
liam. 

“No,” responded Mr. Bolton: “ he’s aware that some- 
thing’s going on more than common.” 

* Open that door, Jack,” said William. 

In an instant the command was obeyed, the selected 
hounds were permitted to leave the kennel, and, heading 
the well-trained pack, William proceeded with them 
towards the Hall, closely followed by Tom and Jack, 
the latter mounted on a fiery chestaut, which he managed 
with much skill and courage. 

“ Handle him gently,” said Mr. Bolton; “ he'll soften 
down ina minute or two.” 


In their way they had to pass Mrs. Tiggle’s cottage. | 
Long previous to being in view, the proud Mrs. Tiggle | 


stood on the thfeshold, shading her face from the daz- 


zling sunshine, and straining her eyes to catch sight of | 


their coming. Peter Bumstead occupied a close station 
by her side, and held in his expansive hand a flagon of ale. 

“TI don’t see ’em,” said Mrs. Tiggle; “they're a 
plaguy long time.” 

“Calm ye’r hagitation, my dear Mrs. T—,” said the 
gamekeeper ; “ they'll be here by-an’-by ” 

A few rustics, in long smock-frocks, stood lolling 
against the palings of Mrs. Tiggle’s garden, and some 
round-faced village children were sitting on the bank 
opposite, speaking in whispers about “young Mr. Tiggle,” 
as they now termed him. 

“ Here they be,” said a fat, chubby boy, turning a 
summerset in the road, and skipping about with the de- 
light of an escaped kid. 

Mrs. Tiggle’s heart gave an extra jump at this piece 
of intelligence, and sent the blood scarlet to her fore- 
head. 


The hounds came trotting in a group gaily down the | 


lane, with their long waving tails plumed over their 
backs. Although the leader in the run, Trimbush was 
always the last hound to the meet. He travelled by the 
side of Mr. Bolton’s horse, and acted the privileged 
favourite to the letter. 

“ Good morning,” said William, checking his horse. 


“ Good morning, sir,” replied Mrs. Tiggle, but gazing | 


only upon her son. If the Emperor of all the Russias 
had been present, he would have been disregarded by 
Mrs. Tiggle. 

“ He looks like business, ma’am, doesn’t he ?” inquired 


Mr. Bolton. 


“ Beautiful, beautiful !” exclaimed the gratified mother, | 





clasping her hands; “* he looks like a — a — a 
“Heavenly cherub in top-boots,” said Peter, helping 


his charmer out, and offering the filled flagon to Mr. | 


Bolton. 

“ Here’s your health, ma’am,” said Tom; and all your 
good healths, especially yours, Jack. May you do credit 
to yourself and to me to-day !” 

Mr. Bolton’s nose was buried in the froth for a long 
time, and, when it emerged, a neise burst from his lips 
resembling that of a diver lifting his head above water, 
after three minutes’ immersion. William, likewise, ex- 
pressed his good wishes for Jack’s well-doing, and took 
a draught of Mrs. Tiggle’s very best genuine malt and 
hops. 

Tack peeped at the bottom of the jug as it was handed 
to him by his intended father-in-law, and, saying “he 
thanked them all,” quaffed the remainder of the ale. 
With the admiration of the spectators, and the exclama- 


tions of delight from Mrs. Tiggle, the hounds proceeded | 


on their way to the meet. 
The squire, Wilmott, and Titley were sitting in their 


saddles at the park gates, surrounded by a very large | 


field of sportsmen, when the pack approached. e last 
day of the Scourfield hunt brought numbers from a great 
distance at the close of each season, and never were there 
more out than on this occasion. 

“ Here comes my second whip,” said the squire, laugh- 


ing. 


| How remarkably well he looks!” added Titley. 
“He cannot be under better hands,” observed Wi!- 
mott; “old Tom will soon make him a crack spors- 
/ man.” 

Jack took off his cap as he rode through the congre- 
gated sportsmen, and not one there but admired the 
dashing exterior of the young novice. 

“ Careless, lass. War’ horse,” said he, giving Careless 
a taste of his thong. 

Mr. Bolton looked aside at the squire, and nodded his 
head slightly towards his pupil, as much as to say, “ he’s 
| up to it, squire.” 

“ Which do you draw first!” inquired Wilmott. 

“ The lawn cover, sir,” replied William. 

“ A sure find,” said the squire. 

All moved in the direction of the wood, which was 
about half a mile distant. 

“These thirty acres of furze will puzzle them, I think,” 
said Wilmott. 
| “Not ifwe happen upon one of the right sort,” re- 
plied the squire ; “but, if he’s a coward, and won't 
break, they will.” 

The huntsman dashed into the cover with the pack, 
and cheered them to the chase. Through the thick un- 
derwood they threaded their way, and all was silent, 
when a hound gave a loud cry. 

“ Hark to Prattler,” hallooed William; but no other 
responded to the call. 

“ There's no certainty with Prattler,” said the old 
whipper-in ; “he’s a quick hound; but no reliance can 
be placed upon him in cover.” 

Some time elapsed before any cheerful sound was 
heard again. At length Jack's youthful voice made 
many a heart beat quick. Musical and clear it peeled 
from the side of the cover where he was stationed, as he 
saw the fox cross a ride, making towards the opposite 
end from which the hounds were hunting. 

“ Hoik, halloo, hoik, halloo!” shouted the old whipper- 

in, working his head from one side to the other with 
_ pleasure at hearing his pupil’s voice. 
Away came the willing hounds to the summons. 
| Trimbush flew like a meteor to Tom's voice, and chimed 
out his deep-toned note as he picked up the scent of the 
| skulking fox. In his rear followed his noisy companions, 
loading the air with their merry cries. 

“ Hold hard, Jack,” said Mr. Bolton; “keep your eye 
| for’ard to the left.” ; : 

The old whipper-in had just given this injunction, 
when sly reynard leaped from the cover at the spot he 
had pointed out, and sped away at a rattling pace. 

* 'Tally-ho, tally-ho, tally-ho !” sung Jack. 

“ 1 knew how it would be,” observed Mr. Bolton, lift- 
ing his cap, and making the welkin ring with his view 
halloo, 

William shot past with a bunch of tail hounds, and 
_laying them on, in a moment all were together, and 
| away they went at a pace to outstrip the wind. 

“There’s no waiting time to-day,” said the squire, 
spurring his horse over a fallow. 

“ No, sir,” replied Tom, with a smile; “but there’s a 
good many here who'll wait before long.” 

Over a light grass country the hounds flew at a racing 
pace. The enclosures were large ; but, when a leap 
was to be taken, it was “a yawner,” as Mr. Bolton de- 
scribed it. Jack rode a little in advance of his mentor, 
and was second in the hunt to William. 

“ How well that boy rides !” said Titley. 

“He does, indeed,” replied Wilmott ; “I saw him 
take a tremendous jump just now, like an experienced 
| jockey.” 

“It’s in him, sir,” said Mr. Bolton, overhearing the 

| observation; “ he couldn’thelp it, ifhe tried. But we're 

| coming to one that'll try his nerves now, | see.” 

The leap which stretched itself before them was a 

| wide deep ditch, with a precipitous bank of five feet, and 

| & high rail fence, standing four yards from the bank. 

William just cleared the rasper; but his horse knuekled 

upon his knees as he came to the ground, and almost 
unseated his rider. 


“ Touch and go,” said Mr. Bolton. 
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William turned his head to see who would dare the 


bold attempt. 


Now it was Jack’s turn. With compressed lips, and 
determination fixed in every feature, he approached the 
fence. Hisimpatient horse tried to rush at it, but he held 
him with a steady hand, and, as he showed symptoms of 
swerving on the brink, Jack’s new spurs were lanced 
into his sides, and he flew over with the lightness of a 


bird. 


“ Beautifully done !” exclaimed Tom, preparing to 


have “a go” at it. 


Steadily his old experienced hunter stretched out his — 
long neck, and gathered himself for the mighty spring; 
but, as he took it, the horse slipped, and fell head over 
heels into the ditch, sending the old whipper-in into the 
Down he plumped on the other 


air like a shuttlecock. 
side of the bank, into a convenient quagmire. 


“Are you hurt ?” asked the squire, pulling up his 


horse. 

“ No, sir, no,” replied Tom, rising, and catching hold 
of the rein. 

“Are you quite sure?” asked Wilmott, who, with 
Titley and several others, came to a stand-still. 

“ For God’s sake, gentlemen, ride on !” said the old 


whipper-in, energetically, putting his foot in the stirrup, 


and remounting. “ I’m not even scratched,’ continued 


he; “ and if I, or even the king of England, was killed, 


} 
| 
| 





you shouldn’t stop. For’ard, for’ard,” hallooed Tom — 


again urging his horse to the jump. 

With much care the foiled horse prepared for his se- 
cond venture. With flashing eye he measured the dis- 
tance, and stretched each nerve and sinew as he rose 
from the earth. “ Over!” cheered Tom, lifting his whip- 
hand, and landing safely on the opposite side of the rail. 

We cannot follow the fortunes of the whole field 
on this eventful day. It is enough that the old 
whipper-in was fatally stricken, though not until 
he had performed wonders. He had found in Trim- 
bush a second Merryman, and he had presented 
the brush to the regenerated Titley, ere he dropped 
from his horse, to the dismay and deep grief of all 
present. Ile would not permit any “ physic-mer- 
chant” to be sent for, and contemplated his ap- 
proaching end like a sylvan philosopher— 

“ T tell you, squire, and all of ye, that my run is over; 
and it has been a long and merry one.” 





“ Don’t think so,” said the squire, with tears swim- | 


ming in his eyes; “ you’ll be better soon.” 


| alone, sir. 
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something had occurred to his much-loved master. O>- 


-casionally, he gazed in his face, and uttered a pitiful 


ery, and tried to gain his attention by every means in 
his power. At length he succeeded. The old whipper- 
in saw the sorrow of his favourite, and looking at him 
fondly, said,— 

“Poor Trimbush ! there’s no try back here. We mnst 


' go when called for, Trimbush.” 


The novel is not nearly concluded, nor are any 
of the mysteries cleared up, yet, properly speaking, 
the leading interest closes with the death of Tom 
Bolton. The squire visits him by day-dawn next 
morning— 


“Go, Will, and bring Trimbush here,” said the ol4 
whipper-in, “ I’m childish enough to wish for him. And, 
while you are gone to the kennel, tell Fanny that I would 
be alone with the squire.” 

William left to obey his father’s behest, and the old 
whipper-in, taking his master’s hand, looked earnestly 
in his face, and said— 

“A man who disguises the truth from himself, is 
worse than a fool, sir. And, if he permits others to 
blindfold him, there’s no excuse for his folly. 1 know 
my hour has almost come, and I’m not afraid of the near, 
mysterious change. ‘To attempt to persuade me that 
such is not the case, is useless; and, instead of unavail- 
ing endeavours to avoid the shaft of death, I will spend 
my brief allotted time in preparing for it.” 

The squire sobbed audibly. 

“ Ah, sir,” continued Tom; “’tis hard, very hard, for 
good old friends to part. But part they must. The 
father from the son, the husband from the wife, the child 
from its mother—all are doomed to separate.” 

The old whipper-in paused to recover strength, and 
then continued, while the squire wept in silence. 

“JT made my own will ten years ago,” said the old 
whipper-in smiling. “ Through your liberality, sir, Will 
is left something handsome. My whip, spurs, and punch- 
bowl, squire, I’ve left to you. The fox-head drinking- 
cup is for Miss Kate, God bless her! And you’ll find, 
sir, for I’ve been bold enough to make you my executor, 
none have been forgotten in ‘om Bolton’s last wil! and 
testament.” 

He rested, and seemed distressed for breath. The 
squire buried his face in his hands, to conceal his grief, 
and was almost overcome as the old whipper-in pro- 


| ceeded. 


“ My funeral is what I wished to speak to you about, 
It would break poor Will and Fanny’s 


“No, sir,” replied the old whipper-in, shaking his | hearts to hear me mention it. Let my earth be made 


head and looking towards the west at the setting sun, 


as he threw his long burnished shadows upon the earth. | the old yew-tree. 


“JT shall never see him set again,” continued he. 
“ What shall I do 2” asked William, much distressed. 
“ Bear the separation like a man, Will,” replied his 
father; “and, when I am gone, let no whining regret 
remain with you for a day. A Bolton,” continued 


the old whipper-in, while his eyes sparkled again, | 


” 


“mustn’t act a soft part long.’ 





on the corner of the path as you enter the church, under 
It’s a cool, shady spot in summer, 
and in winter it’s always green. There let me be car- 
ried, with my boots, cap, and coat, upon my coffin; and 
it will be as well if my whip and spurs are added. 
Many a Bolton’s been buried with these honours,” said 
the old whipper-in proudly. 

Again he stopped, and then continued— 

“ No long, dingy, undertaker’s cloaks must be there. 


“ We had better get him home as soon as possible,” | Let each man be dressed in pink at Tom Bolton’s earth- 


said Titley. 

“ Yes,” added Wilmottx “ for I fear the attack is as 
serious as poor Tom thinks it to be.” 

“T can ride with a little support,” said the old whip- 
per-in, “ if you’ll bind this handkerchief round my beat- 
ing temples.” 

The squire dipped the handkerchief in the water, and 
twisted it tightly round as desired. 

“ We'll lift you on the saddle, Tom,” said he; “ and 
I’ll hold you on one side, while Williain shall on the 
other.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,’ replied the old whipper-in. 

Slowly, and with much care, they lifted him on his 
horse, and turned his head towards home. 

With measured tread,the mournful party made in the 
direction of Scourfield Hall. Jack led the pack a few 
yards before them; but Trimbush kept close to the old 
whipper-in. The hound seemed to comprehend that 





ing; and, instead of white faces and weak tears, let all 
give a ‘ woo-hoop !’ as I’m lowered beneath the turf, that 
the woods shall ring again with it. If Will could wind 
a mort, I should be better pleased; but I fear, poor boy, 
he won’t be able. The crack-hounds—those we had 
yesterday, Sir—I should like to be led by Jack, a short 
distance before me; and if Trimbush should want to go 
by the side of those who carry me, I hope he’ll be per- 
mitted.” 

The old whipper-in sank gently back upon his pillow 
as he concluded his instructions. A ghastly paleness had 
spread itself over his countenance, and the squire started 
up with the apprehension that he was dying, when 3 
slight pressure of the hand which he seized assured him 
it was but temporary exhaustion. 

“ Not yet, squire, not yet,” whispered he. 

“ Would you like to see the doctor 2gain!” asked the 
squire. 
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“ Not for the world, sir,” replied the old whipper-in. 
“ T wouldn’t have him in this chamber again for the 
world. Faugh! the cuckoo humbug!” exclaimed he, 
with an expression of as much disgust as his strength 
would allow. 

“ But you must see my friend the curate,” said the 
squire. 


“ Well, sir, for respectability’s sake, I will,” replied | 


the old whipper-in. But you know I’ve my own parti- 
cular notions concerning religion. I’m not what may be 
called a thorough-bred Christian.” 


“ A better one doesn’t breathe,” responded his mas- | 


ter. 


“ You’re good enough to say so, sir,” rejomed the old | 


whipper-in. “ But I don’t think the minister would give 
me such a character.” 

“ Your character, Tom, 
quit my service, will get you a place aloft.” 

“ Wherever it may be,” replied Tom, “ I hope we may 
be together some day.” 

* With all my heart,” added the squire. 


’ 


We wonder in what English hunting county 


Squire Scourfield’s estates may lie. Mr. Mills, | 


we notice, dedicates his novel tothe Duke of Beau- 


fort. We shall close our specimens with poor | 


Tom’s funeral, which winds up the sporting scenes ; 
and the remainder of the work, sinks into that 
ordinary style which pleases, or is imagined to 
please, novel readers ; though we can assure novel 
writers that, when a Squire Scourtield and his de- 
pendents are presented in this manner to their 
customers, the most romantic readers can relish 
them. 


It was a week from the day of the old whipper-in’s 


death that Jack sat at the breakfast-table in his mother’s | 


cottage, with deep sorrow portrayed in his thoughtful 
features. He rested his head upon one hand, while the 
other grasped a wooden spoon, ina basin of bread and 
milk standing before him. But none was lifted to his 


lips, and he seemed lost in a deep reverie. Mrs. Tiggle | 


sat rocking herself to and fro before the expiring em- 


bers on the hearth, and held the corner of her checked | 


apron to her watery eyes. 

“ Take something, John, dear,” said she, upon seeing 
the unusual circumstance of Jack’s hesitation in com- 
mencing his morning meal. 


“ You'll not be able to go through with it if you | 
don’t,” continued Mrs. Tiggle, with a stifled sob at the — 


conclusion. 
Jack heeded not the request, but remained gazing at 
the spoon vacantly. He was dressed in his new livery, 


aud his cap and whip were placed on a chair by his | 


side. 


The morning was beautiful. The glad sunshine streamed | 
upon field and flood, and the air, smelling of sweet flowers, | 


was filled with the songs of the wild birds. The noisy 
cawing of the rooks, as they wheeled round the aged 


oaks, mingled with them, and Nature looked decked as | 


for a holiday. 


No one in the village, or in the vicinity of the Hall, | 
would labour to-day. The ploughshare remained buried | 
in the earth, and the harrow courted not its surface. | 


The shepherd unfolded the flock ; but no snatch of an 
old ballad came from his lips; neither did his shrill 
whistle sound in the breeze. Children spoke in whispers 


to each other, and looked as if they ought not to play. | 


Sturdy rustics stood idling in the lane; but no rude 
story caused a boisterous laugh among them; each 
spoke to the other seriously, and all wore an expression 
of saduess. Their hearts were heavy. 

A shadow was cast upon the floor of the cottage, 


which roused Jack from his thoughtful mood. The | 


“ event ” was the arrival of Peter Bumstead. The game- 
keeper's face was white and long, and he moved his head 
mournfully as he shook hands with Jack, and saluted his 


mother. He hadon a new black velveteen shovting- 


said the squire, “ when you | 


' jacket, snow-white knee breeches, and a pair of bright 
leather leggings. 

_ “ You look very nice and handsome-like,” said Mrs. 

Tiggle. “ I wish the occasion was a happier one,” con- 

| cluded the good dame, again applying the corner of her 

| spotted apron to the unshed tears that were swimming i 

her eyes. 

“Ah, Mrs. T.!” exclaimed the gamekeeper with a 
groan deep and loud, “ these are my wedding garments, 
| never thought they would be mounted for the first 
time at a funeral.” 

“ As our good parson says,” rejoined Mrs. Tiggle, 
“ an all-wise power interferes even in the fall of a 
swallow’s nest.” How fortunate it was we put off our 
marriage! Only to think if we had been made one on 
the day named !” 

“ Dreadful wouldn’t express it,” said Peter, “ As long 
as we lived, our wedding-day would have been a melan- 
| choly anniversary.” 

Jack sighed deeply. . . . . . 

| The church-bell tolled. Its sad tone vibrated on many 
/anear. The same sound boomed far and wide, as it had 
sent from its muffled tongue in years faded from recol- 
lection. The old man heard that time-worn bell when 
| his mother was lowered into the humble grave—the 
| mound now sunk almost level with the earth; and as it 
/ was now echoed in his heart, a tear of fond remembrance 
fell. The widow listens to the mournful note. Again it 
dies upon the breeze. Long, long since she heard it 
| tremble in the air, for one who plighted his heart to hers 
_in days gone by. Memory recalls the happy hours of 
her youth. Once more she treads the daisied path with 
him she loved. Again his love-tale is breathed into her 
willing ear. The old bell sounds again in his mogs- 
‘grown tower. The widow weeps—she is alone and 
| friendless. 

Poor Jack could not contain his grief in silence any 
longer. Thrice the bell struck, when he sprung from his 
chair, and hurried from the room to give vent to the 
swollen sorrow in his heart. 

“ Poor John!” exclaimed Peter; “he’s wholly done 
brown.” 

“ He is, indeed,” added Mrs. Tiggle. “ I don’t know 
how he’ll get through, poor chap.” 

* I'll watch him with a father’s tenderness,” said 
the gamekeeper ; “ and all the comfort I can give him I 
will.” 

“ I know it, dear Bumstead,” replied Mrs. Tiggle. 
“ You'll make a good parent to him.” 

“ And to some more | hope,” rejoined Peter. 

“ For shame, sir, added Mrs. Tiggle, turning aside her 
head, and looking on the floor for a pin. 

Slowly a gentleman, mounted, and dressed in scarlet, 
now passed the cottage door. Then another followed, 
and after him a group of three came. 

“ They're on their way to the Hall, I see,” said 
{ Peter. 

“ Do they meet there!” inquired Mrs. Tiggle. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the gamekeeper. “ I¢ was 
_the squire’s orders that all was to be got ready there 
first.” 

Jack reappeared, and, taking his cap and whip, pro- 
| ceeded on his road to the kennel. 

“ Stop, John, stop,” said his mother, as he hurried 
away without saying a word. “ You must have some- 
thing to eat first.” 

But her son only waved his hmnd backwards in refusal, 
and continued his way towards the kennel, One by 
one he selected the same hounds that hunted on the 
day the old whipper-in joined them for the last time, 
and, keeping them close to his heels, he led the pack on 
to the lawn. 

A curtain was drawn before each gothic window eof 
| the old mansion, and all was quiet within its walls. 
| The domestics walked on tiptoe through the rooms, and 
scarcely more sounds were heard than if the whole were 


| deserted. 
The hounds, under the superintendence of Jack, were 
assembled before the porch, as the bali eloeck strack 
| bine, together with all the geatiemen im the habit of 
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hunting regularly with the squire. All were talking of 
the merits of the old whipper-in, the reminiscences of 
the fun he occasioned, his eccentricities, and the dashing 
runs they had had with him. At length the squire 
emerged, leaning on the arms of Wilmott and Titley. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the squire, lifting his hat as all 
saluted him, “ we'll proceed to poor Tom’s cottage, and 
those who wish to see him for the last time in his peace- 
ful sleep can do so.” 

According to the old whipper-in’s request, all were 
equipped for the chase. Froim head to foot not a thing 
Was wating. 

In the course of an hour they had taken a parting look 
at Tom Bolton, the whipper-in—as the squire truly said, 
“in his peaceful sleep ;” for there was a calmness spread 
over his features like that of a slumbering infant, as he 
lay wrapped iu the arms of death. No distorted muscle 
was there to show the desperate struggle between life 
and death; but a placid smile was fixed in the stiffened 
lips, and told that the old whipper-in died as he had 
lived—in peace. 

William for some time was inconsolable. His master, 
however, with the assistance of Fanny, at length re- 
stored his self-possession ; and, when the procession was 
ready to move, he displayed his sincere grief silently. 

The arrangement was to the letter as the old whipper- 
in directed. Before the coffin Jack conducted all the 
favourite hounds, except Trimbush, who whined rest- 
lessly by the side of the bearers. Then came the body, 
borne by Peter Bumstead, Striver, and two strong yeo- 
men. Upon the sweeping pall Tom’s cap, coat, whip, 
and spurs were placed. Immediately following him was 
his son. The squire, Wilmott, and Titley came after 
him ; two by two the gentlemen of the hunt, amounting 
to upwards of a hundred, followed ; and bringing up the 
rear was a crowd of rusties and children. 

As they passed the Hall, Kate and Agnes peeped from 
2a window at the funeral. Their eyes rested but a mo- 
ment upon the array ; tears came to them, and both wept 
long for the old whipper-in. 

Round a deep grave, under the dark green yew-tree, 
all stood in silence, while the curate read the burial-ser- 
vice. The hounds were kept a little back until it was 
concluded, when, at a sign from the squire, Jack brought 
them to the side of the grave. 

* Can you wind a mort, William?” said the squire. 

The huntsman took his slung horn, and tried—but the 
first note was the last. Letting it fall from his lips, he 
shook his head and replied, “ I can’t do it, sir.” 

“ Then, gentlemen,” rejoined the squire, * we'll give 
poor Tom the last halloo. Take the time from me.” 

In a wide circle they stood round the grave. The 
hounds with Jack were in the middle, when a. si- 
multaneous “ Woo-hoop!” burst from every tongue. 
For miles that sound was heard. Vale and hill rung 
with the echoing shout. From wood to wood the tat- 
tling wind carried the halloo, till all Nature seemed to 

join in the pealing cry. On, on, it went, till it died on 
the ear far away. 

So ended the last scene of Tom Bolton, the old whip- 
per-in. 

About the close of the same year we find the 
old trapper and his beloved companion in the fol- 
lowing position :— 

With a yawn, Striver rose from his recumbent posture, 
under the pollard tree, rubbing his eyes. 

* We can’t stand work, Button, as we used,” said he. 
“ No, no. Old age has crept upon us, hasn’t it Button?” 
Button stretched himself upon the grass, and, after 
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treating himself with a refreshing roll, deigned to give a 
reply by drooping his tail and shaking his head. 

“ Ah!” rejoined his master, “ very true. It has, in- 
deed. But never care, we have liad our day, and Mone 
must bea settling to every reckoning, Button.” 

The old trapper stooped and groaned, as he gathered 
up his spade. 

“ Across the loins I feel it most,’ continued he. “| 
don’t know your weak point, but I expect the loss of 
those teeth is the one that troubles you the most.” 

Button whined. 

* So | thought,” observed Striver; “it’s a pity a fel. 
low of your pluck should be without grinders, But 
they’re worn out, Button, so it’s no use grumbling.” 

While the trapper was speaking, his attention was at- 
tracted to the flight of a heron above his head. The 
lanky bird was poised high in air, and a speck was just 
visible hovering about him. ; 

“ Here’s a bit of sport I love to see,” said Striver 
although Vd rather have that hawk’s head under my 
heel.” 

At this moment the brawny figure of Peter emerged 
from the side of a copse hard by. A gun was in his hand, 
and he strode with giant steps towards Striver, who, 
seeing him approach, pointed to the warring birds. The 
keeper nodded, and beckoned with his finger for Striver 
to meet him. 

“ Let’s hide ourselves here,” said Peter, getting behind 
a tree; “ I may get a fly at that chap in a minute or 
two.” 

The hawk was now above the head of his prey, when 
down he stooped, like an arrow at his victim. But the 
crafty heron slanted, and escaped the blow. In a grace- 
ful bend the falcon wheeled from his rapid descent, and 
mounted again after the fleeing bird. 


be 


We cannot follow every minute evolution in this 
aérial combat, which is dramatically painted. It 
is enough that Peter at length marks down the 
falcon, and the stricken heron is permitted to re- 
cover itselfand soar away homeward, when Striver 
remarks— 


* Yonder ’s Mr. John Tiggle ; I suppose he’s going to 
the kennel.” 

“ No doubt,” replied Peter, “ for I saw his mate, the 
huntsman, go that way just now.” 

They say it’s a bouncing boy Mrs, B.’s got,” remarked 
Striver. 

“ My wife told me a regular clipper, and she was 
nurse, you know,” replied the keeper. “ It’s the image 
of his poor grandfather, she says,” continued he. 

“I’m glad of it,” rejoined Striver. 

“ T’ve been thinking of old Tom’s queer notions con- 
sarning religion,” said Peter, with an air of solemnity. 

* What of them?” asked Striver. 

“He might be right, you know; there’s no telling,” 
replied the keeper. 

* Well, and if he was?” said the trapper. 

“ Why, then, who can say the young whipper-in isn’t 


| the old one in a fresh mould!” replied Peter, delibe- 


rately. 


We have not, as we have noticed, touched upon 


_the mere novel, nor even hinted at the plot. It 


also is connected with sporting, though of another 
species, Yet the racy specimens we have given 
will, we imagine, bear out the high praise which 
we consider due to The Old English Gentleman. 
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CLASS SCHISMS 


Everypopy laments class schisms ; and the way- 
wardness of working-men is just now the favourite 
theme of well-fed philanthropy. The cure seems, 
to us almost as far off as ever, though the disease 
is daily greater. Even the most disinterested and 


hopeful efforts at amendment are thwarted by the 


untoward ignorance of the men of the masses. 
The fault lies entirely with the more enlightened. 
Our best meaning Reformers, and our most zeal- 
ous pacifiers, start, it is true, in the enterprise of 
conciliation with an exuberance of beautiful bene- 
volence; but it is far too often wanting in stamina : 
it breaks down at the first or second rough repulse. 
Our middle-class philanthropists appear, generally, 
unmindful of the truth, that their want of success 
is an evidence of the need for and utility of their 
exertions ; that what unnerves their efforts is pre- 
cisely what ought to strengthen and stimulate 
them. The working-classes meet advances with 
repulse, simply because advances are too rarely 
made. They have been left so long to gangrene in 
grievance, and grow sulky in neglect, that they 
are naturally and necessarily slow to understand 
and embrace kindness—kindness, moreover, ten- 
dered by the class with whom they have grown up 
in antagonism, It is provoking, perhaps, to have 
one’s olive branches repelled as rods in disguise : 
patriots are not unnaturally disconcerted at be- 
ing received astraitors. But isit unnatural that so 
it should be? Is it possible that it should be other- 
wise? Ten years are scarcely passed since the 
working-classes were appealed to, fondled, courted, 
cajoled, banqueted, harangued, flattered, used,—and 
duped. All Whig aristocracy went down on its 
knees to working-class power, and petitioned ac- 
ceptance as its champion. Working-class power 
complied, and has been diddled ever since: at 
least it thinks so, and the effect is the same ; and, 
according to all human nature on record, or expe- 
rience, that effect is an unqualified, hearty, stub- 
born, dogged distrust of all men and parties be- 


longing, or bearing resemblance, to the betrayers. | 


There is a ten years’ accumulation of distrust in | 
workmen. Our sins against them have been grave | 
and manifold. So long as we could use them to 
our purposes, we evoked their passions, We ex- 
cited a lust for power by the bait of reform, and 
left it, inflamed by disappointment and undis- 
ciplined by intelligence, at the mercy of every 
agent of mischief and anarchy. We have sowed the 
wind and are reaping the whirlwind, untempered 
by any care of ours to curb its force or to guide 
its power. 

We stand on the brink of that mighty river, 

Whose waves we have tainted with death. 

It is fed from the depths of a thousand dells, 

And around us it foams, and rages, and swells. 


The working-class mind is a chaos of doubt and 
darkness, The depth of distrust, and the obstinacy 








AND WAYWARD WORKMEN 


of error, will not lightly vield even to the sincerest 
efforts of enlightened compassion. Nor are these 
natural obstacles alone to be surmounted. There 
are vicious men, of no small mental power, whose 
interests lie, or seem to lie, in the conflict of classes; 
and to whose leadership the repulsion of respecta- 
bility is vital. It is their vocation to dissever, 

We do not enlarge on the magnitude of the 
mischief, to alarm, but to incite the perseverance 
of peace-makers, by showing why success is neces- 
sarily distant, why effort ought to be redoubled, 
and why benevolence must not be disheartened, 
The kindly influences will prevail, but they must 
be continuous and long-suffering. Repulse upon 
repulse must be borne and accepted as an evidence 
of the deficiency, and not of the uselessness of 
exertion. 

An attempt was made at Leeds last month to 
rally the workmen there under one standard. Mr, 
J. G. Marshall presided. He is a millionaire mill- 
owner, a man aristocratically allied, and the man- 
ager of the largest factory in the world. Never- 
theless a heartier sympathy exists not than his 
with working-men, or a more cordial advocacy of 
the liberties of labour. He was aided by Colonel 
Thompson, Hamer Stansfeld, and others anxious 
to elevate the condition of industry, in that appeal 
for union—an union between labour and capital. 
We need not stop to say, that until that union be 
effected, we shall in vain assail the ascendancy of 
misrule, based just now on the division of its foes, 
The proposal was twofold: hearty effort, on our 
part, for full and fair representation of the whole 
people in Parliament ; and, on theirs, coéperation 
in opposing the confiscation of the property of the 
working-classes by means of the Corn Laws, To 
this overture, no argument could induce them to 
accede ; the usual clap-traps of the Chartist ora- 
tors were resorted to, and the Chartist amendment 
was carried, 

We regret that so fair an offer of fellowship 
from the employing tothe employed classes should 
have met with so little success; but we are rejoiced 


ito find that the good spirit which dictated the 
| attempt, remained unabated by failure. 


Mr. Mar- 
shall, according to the report of The Leeds Times, 
in his concluding speech, remarked :—“ I am 
willing to admit that in many cases, and I most 
deeply regret it, the higher classes, both what you 
term the aristocracy of the land and the aristo- 
cracy of the loom, have not treated the people in 
the manner which they deserve to be. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) They have imputed to the people base mo- 
tives which they did not deserve. (Hear, hear.) 
Well, then, my friends, is it the part of reasonable 
men to copy their vices? (Cheers.) Would it not 
be acting a far nobler part, and would it not be 
far more becoming your real strength, if you (the 


| working-men) would prove to the mill-owners 
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and to the aristocracy, that you can set them a 
better example? (Cheers.) I do not at all advise 
you to trust them in a foolish manner, and without 
any securities. What I complain of, or rather 
what I regret—for it is with deep regret that I see 
the result of this meeting—is, that you openly de- 
clare an unqualified distrust. That I do believe, 
in my conscience, is unfounded. I am convinced 
in,my conscience, that you lrave been carried away 
by enthusiasm. I can sympathize with that en- 
thusiasm, I can go a long way with you: but be not 
so far led away by it, asto commit the worst of all 
errors, that of doing wrong yourselves. (Cheers. ) 
Keep yourselves in the right, intellectually and 
morally. Set an example to the higher classes, how 
they should treat you. Offer to meet them :—why 
should you not? What are you afraid of? Sup- 
pose we should meet you on fair terms, will you be 
any worse off than you are now? The greatest 
weakness of all classes of men, from the highest to 
the lowest, is, that they have not faith in what is 
right. (Cheers.)” 

Principle so righteous and spirit so conciliatory 
and just as this, will make huge inroads into 
Chartism, and powerfully dissipate distrust. It 
has been too little the practice of mill-owners to 
meet and confer with workmen: it has been still 
less customary to address them in kindness and 
sympathy, the moment after overtures of fellowship 
were repelled. There is a Christianity in this 
which will tell. Compare it with the terms in 
which a Whig paper of note alluded to similar 
waywardness of hot-headed Chartists at Manches- 
ter. “ They area Ruffian party, against whom all 
sections of Reformers must unite.” It needed not 
the capital R, to make the ugly word ruthan more 
signally offensive. ‘ A Rufhan party”! they are 
rough it is true ; and they go wrong, very wrong, 
but they are likewise—and Whigs should not for- 
get it—they are ignorant also, and Whiggery has 
had ten years ascendancy—at first with great 
power, and boundless means and opportunity for 
educating ; and yet where are the acts then done 
by them to remove that ignorance, which still re- 
mains a fitter reproach to them than Chartists ? 
If poor, suffering, blind, misled men are “ rufhan,” | 
what are they who with all light, and all power, 
and all profession of the duty of enlightenment, 
have yet left darkness, and caused the rufhanism ¢ | 
“If,” says the Whig print, “ they could but pro- 
ceed as they have been allowed to go on, they 
would establish an irresponsible power over assem- 
blages of the people, compared with which the 
dragoons of the old Tory government, nominally 
responsible at least, were preferable. Their in- 
strument of liberty is the greatest tyranny prin- 
ciple,” &c. Weare strongly impressed with a belief 
that the calling of names is not a corrective of 
error. To call men, whom we have ourselves kept 
in ignorance, and made foolish, ‘ tyrants, dragoons, 
or ruffians,’ seems the best possible mode of ex- 
citing passion, darkening the dawn of reason, and 
rendering improvement hopeless. Immediately be- 
neath this unhappily conceived rebuke, we observe 
a letter, denouncing, in terms of no measured seve- 
rity, the conduct of Journals, guilty of stimu- 








CLASS SCHISMS, AND WAYWARD WORKMEN. 


lating a bloody war between this country and 
| America, severing the sympathies and ties which 
“cc > m bd - . . 

“common origin, language, religion, laws, and 


freedom,” have established between us. Charity 
.? 


| 
| it strikes us, though excellent abroad, begins at 


home : at any rate, it were desirable that the sense 
of sympathy which dictates so just a feeling to- 


_ wards our American relatives, be at least as keen 


towards our brethren here ; and at least as zealous 
of the concord between classes whose interests are 
common, and whose origin, country, and welfare, 
are identical. It is absurd to talk of Chartist 
feelings as those of a clique. Professed Chartists 
may be a limited body, but the errors and the 
wants which fraternize with Chartism are leviathan 
in breadth and depth. A victory—so it was weakly 
called—was obtained by the more sensible over the 
less rational portion of a public meeting at Man- 
chester. The result was the defeat, to any useful 
purpose, of a subsequent anti-corn-law meeting, 
This all evidences a depth of disaffection which 
requires patient scrutiny and humane treatment ; 
in short, the exercise of the mightiest powers which 
man wields,—those of kindness, and charity, and 
activity of benevolence. To these powers evils 
have yielded which cell and sword, rack and scaf- 
fold could not cure. 

There appears to us to be but one root to the 
errors and evils of working-class waywardness, 
The want of faith in every other class. It is that 
which distances them from instruction ; which 
enchains them to the leaders whose vocation it is 
to mislead, and whose credentials consist in their 
abuse of all other orders of society. It is the pro- 
vince of these men to feed the spirit of antagonism, 
for their power would end with the hostility which 
dissevers their followers from a better guidance and 
a truer wisdom. It has been said, and with a great 
show of truth, that if the Radical party were to be- 
come Chartists, and men like the Marshalls, were to 
adopt the five points—the O’Connors and O’ Briens 
would go further still, and establish a cause of 
disunion. We are not prepared to subscribe to 
this belief ; we are at least confident that neither 
then nor now could they maintain the severance of 
the two classes, were it not for the disunion in feel- 
ing subsisting between them—a disunion perilous 
as well as pernicious, for on it is based the strength 
of the monarchy of monopoly, and the powers of 


misgovernment. 


The working-classes must be appeased, and in 
order to this they must be approached and human- 
ized, Their affections must be gained, for their 
averseness bars access to their minds. We know 
of few cases where these means have been tried ; 
but we know of none where they have failed. 

An instance occurs to us in a northern county, 
where the employers of a mining population have 
adopted a complete system of moral and physical 
elevation. They have opened schools both in the 
evenings of the week-days, and on Sundays, for the 
instruction of the children. They have a large 
room devoted to the purpose, connected with their 
own house. This room serves also, on certain days, 
for the instruction of young men, and also for re- 
creation. Chess, dominoes, the reading of periodi- 
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CLASS SCHISMS, 


cals, and music, are among the chief of these amuse- 
ments. 
whole system. Several even of the young men 
and women who are employed in the neighbouring 
collieries are proficients in singing. Members of 
the family themselves instruct them. Concerts 
are occasionally given, at which they take their 
parts, along with some of the first chorus singers of 
the county. A horticultural society is also estab- 
lished. Prizes are given thrice every year at an 
exhibition : this tends to create a love of horticul- 
ture ; and the habit of gardening in great measure 
acts as a substitute for the alehouse. <A play- 
ground has been likewise opened ; and tliis operates 
most favourably in a similar manner, as well as by 
affordingahealthful muscularexercise. This system 
is kept alive by the personal intermixture of the 
family themselves. 


The latter is an essential feature of the | 


AND WAYWARD WORKMEN. 


rst 
chi 


| the employing classes, they are less so, perliaps, 





than in many villages, where a more patriarchal 


| sympathy, though not an availing system of instrue- 


tion, often prevails, The number of hands em- 
ployed by a manufacturer seems to deter his exer- 
tions. It ought to stimulate them. We should 
gladly see some system for rendering the means of 
education compulsory on employers and parents, 
if it cannot be done as an act of duty. But there 
is more required than mere education: it is the 
evidence of real sympathy with the labourer, and 
of interest in his moral wellbeing, which will prove 
the only agent adequate to the removal of the ex- 
isting feud, and the fallacies and national mischief 
it engenders, Without it, the working-classes will 


i generally prove averse to listen, and slow to be 


They do not hold their work- | 


people at arm’s length, but fraternize and sympa- | 


thize with them, just as if they were their fellow- | 


beings s—a solecism which monopolists will deride, 
but which those, who know the real interests of so- 
ciety, will hail as the only true means of securing 
them. 

To Mr. Greg of Ashton high praise is due, for 
setting a similar example. 

Rich results have attended both these efforts. 
Repellent roughnesses have been probably encoun- 
tered ; but these seem to have shown, to those who 
were seeking to soften, how great the duty of per- 
severance. Certainly the success has been great, 
and a really civilized population is growing out of 
a very few years’ culture, promising a far richer 
harvest in prospect, and, in both cases, from a 
rugged soil. 

We have thus exhibited what we believe to be 
the cure, and the only cure, for the existing gan- 
grene preying on the vitals of society ; for such is 
the evil of a disaffected working-class. The two 
elements of a nation are dissevered.. Labour and 
capital are antagonist. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that, in towns, this 
disunion is most rife. From towns have the liber- 
ties of England sprung. Intelligence, the bulwark 
of freedom, arises there ; and by towns must those 
rights be maintained. In the social communion 
and interchange of thought, and in the power of 
organized action, towns are the natural nurseries 
of liberty and light. It is essential that, being 
sources of weal or woe, they should be carefully 
tended. As respects the care of the employed by 








convinced, Manifest evidence of kind feeling to- 
wards them will alone give them faith in honest 
instructors, or gain their ear to sound truths. 

Qn machinery, for example, it is essential that 
instructors as to its real effects on labour have the 
confidence of those they teach. It is an error 
vitally mischievous—the belief of many of the 
working-classes that machinery injures them. It 
is one which it is difficult to remove ; for the out- 
ward facts often confirm the prejudice entertained 
against machinery : whilst incendiary orators and 
leaders, as wellas the madder portion of the Tories, 
diligently ditfuse and abet the blunder. 

To obtain the union of the people against mono- 
poly, we need more information and _ intelligence 
as to their true interest, among the masses. To 
obtain this information and intelligence, there is 
wanting faith in educated teachers ; to this faith 
there is wanting a kindly persevering Christian 
and personal care and tendence of the humbler by 
the educated, and especially by the employing 


classes, 


* Since the above remarks were written, a Lecture, 
entitled, * Monopoly and Machinery,” has been delivered 
by Mr. Stansfeld of Leeds, and printed in a cheap form. 
It is exactly an instance of the efforts we desire to see 
universally and continuously made to uproot working- 
class errors by plain facts and lucid reasoning. A small 
pamphlet, entitled, “Corn and Wages,” by R. N. B., 
published hy Mr. Boone, of Bond Street, is another ex- 
ample of the kind of production essentially needed to 
the due explanation of the great principles which govern 
the working condition, and connect it inseparably with 
every other branch of industrial interest. This has sel- 
dom, if ever, been more plainly as well as logically done 
than in the tract to which we allude. 





ADVENT-ILY MN. 


(Bringt mir Blut der Edlen Reben.—German Ain.) * 


Lo, he comes !—Messiah neareth, 
Jesus comes ; 

Not with pomp the God appeareth— 
Meek he comes. 





—— = = — — — -_ -~——— 


* The words of Arndt, which are commonly sung to this 
air in Giermany, are Bacchanalian ; but those who have fre- 
quented the meetings of the Burschen in Germany, know that 
their social songs possess, in many instances, a solemn cathe- 
cralie character, more tit forthe Temple than for the beer- hop. 

NO. NCVI.—VOL. VIII. 


' 


Pride displays no blazoned banners, 
Vanity no false, fair manners, 
When he comes. 


Not with Conqueror’s ring and rattle, 
Wild war’ glee ; 
Ushered by a bloody battle, 
Cometh he. 
As the West wind’s gentle blowing 
Wakes life’s mystic power of growing, 
Thus doth he. 
mie P | 
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ADVENT-HYMN. 


Gape not! gaze not! I display not 
Dazzling shows; 

With loud logic I gainsay not 
Wrangling foes. 

Noiseless victories ye shall win you! 

Love Heaven-planted—look within you, 
There it grows! 


Little seed! thy hidden virtue 
Stirs Time’s womb ; 

The bright promise thou art heir to 
Lights the tomb: 

Now the unnoticed dust thee covers, 

Soon, the sought of many lovers, 
Thou shalt bloom. 


Casar, ’mid thy legion’s thunder, 
Dost thou hear? 

Hark! from Heaven a hymn of wonder, 
Full and clear :— 

“Open wide the blissful portals— 

Peace on Earth, goodwill to Mortals!” 
Charms the ear! 


Rome, beneath thy glittering armour, 
Grimly gored ; 

Iron Father, bloody charmer, 
Sheath the sword ! 

Shall thy natal wolf still claim thee? 

Lo! I send a power to tame thee, 
Saith the Lord. 





Simple Truth! while brilliant blunders 
Fools achieve, 

Thou thy quiet chain of wonders 
Wisely weave: 

Where strong hate to love surrenders, 

From the strife that pride engenders, 
Work reprieve. 


Forms of vain will-worship mumbling, 
Priests, have done! 
Creeds with creeds incongruous jumbling : 
Know the one! 
See the end of all confusion, 
Common truth of all delusion, 
In The Son! 
; , aie From the hard rock let the fountain 
Vainly sundering walls thou raisest, Blithely dart! 
Pharisee! ’ Cleave the foul mist, move the mountain, 
Orthodox, in vain thou praisest Faithful heart ! 
Nought Pag es “4 pads Let the stony frozen regions — 
a ee Blush with life by high religion’s 
All in brothered rays doth mingle Magic art ! - “ 


Under me. 
Kings shall own thee; knaves shall use thee; 
Fools despise; 
Babbling Doctors shall confuse thee, 
Artless wise : 
Rival sages shall, in duty, 
On thy common web of beauty, 
Stamp their dyes. 


Subtle Doctors sagely fooling 
Humankind, 

With crude dogmas harshly schooling 
Infant mind ; 

Kick the solemn architecture ! 

Vainly shall a blind director 


Saas Tt SNE Go! and though my hope deceive me, 
Wise men, something still conceiving In thy plan 

Like the true, I will hope; I will believe thee 
Busy brains still idly weaving While I can. 

Something new; (ro and conquer !—If thou win not, 





Like a star in strength upshooting, : Earth may crack, and Gop will sin not 
I the end of all disputing Cursing Man. 
Show to you! J.S. B. 





COLONEL MAXWELL'S RUN THROUGH THE UNITED STATES.* 


Coronet MaxweE tw might have called his run a | est possible reception ; and he went among them 
gallop. It was literally one ; during which he was _ in the best possible disposition to be pleased. Be- 
elevatedintoa state of buoyant exhilaration, of danc- | sides these preparatives, he entered the States under 
ing spirits, which, in a naturally joyous tempera- | the fairest auspices, recommended by Sir John 
ment, is ever the consequence of rapid locomotion, | Harvey to General Winfield Scott, the American 

His run was made in the months of August and | commander-in-chief on the eastern frontier. Ge- 
September of last year, during a period of relaxa- | neral Scott gave him letters to every eminent per- 
tion from military duty ; which, as he was then | son worth knowing in the range of his tour ; and he 
stationed in New Brunswick, had been rendered | seems to have been hailed with universal acclaim. 
arduous and delicate by the trust reposed in him | Colonel Maxwell's tour extended to Washington ; 
hy the Lieutenant-governor, Sir John Harvey, in | but, in the first place, accompanied by one or two 
the arrangement of the Boundary Question. His | brother officers, also on leave—after the Boundary 
semi-diplomatic duties appear to have been dis- | wars of the Maine were imagined to be over— 
charged in a manner which gave the highest | he came from New Brunswick to Boston by 
satisfaction to all parties concerned; with ad-| steam, with, as we have said, the best disposi- 
mirable good sense, happy tact, and in a frank | tion possible to be pleased with everything, and 

and conciliatory spirit. The intelligent and re-| in happy ignorance of what he was to see, 
spectable part of the American citizens were thus | and of the adventures and observations of all 
prepared to give the military negotiator the kind- | preceding English travellers, without one excep- 
‘tion. He had read none of their books ; he 


— —_ ee —— | 


‘had imbibed neither the senseless prejudices of 








* 2 vols. cloth, with portraits, &c. London: Henry : ; 
| some of them against the Yankees, nor the prepos- 
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sessions of others for Democracy and Voluntary- 
ism. He was prepared to judge for himself, in the 
spirit of ecandour and good-sense. If he carried 
one impression more strongly along with him than 
another, it was one which we wish to see universal, 
and which it is the best tendency of his pleasant 
volumes to deepen. It is thus stated in his pre- 
face— 

It is a matter of first-rate importance that two of the 
greatest nations on the globe, springing from one com- 
mon stem, speaking the same language, and united by 
the same faith, should lay aside all remnants of hostile 
feelings, natural in their origin, but which have been far 
too long retained; and, by a warm and generous union, 
augment the strength and the resources of both. 

At this particular crisis, we rejoice to be able to 
say, that Colonel Maxwell found these sentiments 
warmly reciprocated by every American with whom 
he conversed ; and this circle included many of the 
most distinguished and influential of the citizens. 
The topic was naturally introduced wherever he 
appeared, from the part he had so recently acted 
in the Maine Boundary question ; and uniformly 
with the same result. At an anniversary dinner, 
viven by the Cambridge University, shortly after 
his arrival in the United States, he says— 


' prosperity of England depended that of the United 


I had a long and interesting conversation with my | 


new acquaintances opposite, President Quincy and Judge 
Story, and we agreed that we belonged to the same 
great national family, and were bound to consider our- 
selves near relations. The Boundary question was 
brought forward, and they all seemed to be aware of the 
responsible part I had played in it. Other topics were 
troduced, all breathing respect, good feeling, and aifec- 
tion for our mutual fatherland. 

Ata public dinner at Troy, General Winfield 
Scott, in proposing the health of his late gallant 
adversary, the Lieutenant-governor of New Bruns- 
wick, after paying some high-flown compliments, 
remarked— 


“He has recently preserved the peace of two great 
nations: he has preserved, by his wise policy, those 
friendly relations which ought ever to exist between 
mother and daughter; and in averting the evils of war 
between Great Britain and America, he has not only 
aided the best interests of humanity, but may be said to 
have preserved the peace of the whole world. I drink, 
xentlemen, most cordially to the health of Sir Jolin 
Harvey, and I am satisfied that you will respond to my 
toast in brimming glasses.” 

On the same evening, on their way home, the 
conversation turned to the subject so important to 
both countries ; when Colonel Maxwell was enabled 
to report thus satisfactorily of the sentiments of 
one of the first military citizens of America :— 

The conversation turned upon the subject of peace or 
war, on which General Scott spoke in a noble and dis- 
interested manner. 
any Englishmen wouic wish to see their country plunged 
in war for the chance of getting a riband or a star, nor 


would the greatest reward that his country could give 
induce him to desire it. 


He said he never could believe that | 


He then expatiated on the great loss that would be | 


sustained by both countries; that America took annually 
seventeen millions of our manufactures; and that, al- 
though his country had the expectation this year of a 
most superabundant harvest, and many speculators ex- 
pected England to have a bad one, yet still the idea that 
any advantage to America could result from a rupture 
with us was a mistaken one, for he considered the inte- 
rests of the two natius to be co blended, that ou the 


States, arguing from the great effect a dearth would 
have on the currency question. This he did clearly and 
forcibly; but I have neither time nor political economy 
enough at my fingers’ ends to do his argument justice. 

He then spoke, with great animation, of the strong 
wish of the President, of the Congress, and of the coun- 
try generally, to preserve peace with England; in illug- 
tration of which, he described to me, but without any 
ostentation, the manner he was received on his return 
from adjusting the Border differences with his “ valued 
friend, Sir John Harvey.” Onreaching Washington, he 
said, the President requested him to fix a day to dine 
with him; this he respectfully declined, and Mr. Van 
Buren then named one, inviting all the cabinet minis- 
ters and foreign diplomatists to meet him, which was 
specified in their cards of invitation. He was placed on 
the right hand of the President, who took wine with him 
first, and all the ambassadors in rotation asked him, as 
a tacit acknowledgment that their respective govern- 
ments were desirous of peace, and that all approved of 
his efforts to maintain it. 

This conversation originated in my having mentioned 
that Sir John Harvey had received the thanks of the 
Queen's government on the occasion. , ‘ . 

He mentioned, as another conclusive proo! of the good 
feeling of the country, that not much business was done 
in Congress on the day he reached Washington, and that 
most ot the Members came to him to greet him; and he 
ended by again emphatically repeating, “ 1 only mention 
these circumstances to prove the sincere desire of my 
country for peace.” 

We went home with him, and, after tea, he got upa 
whist-party for us; and both he and the good-humoured 
commander-in-chief, who has much wit and narreté of 
manner, permitted Captain O to take their like- 
nesses; and a most agreeable evening concluded a de- 
lightful and interesting day. 

General Scott entered with me very fully into the 
Boundary question, and his views regarding it; and 
ended by saying, “ his friend Harvey and he could settle 
it in half an hour, over their first bottle of wine.” 

He also spoke of his treaties with the Indians. A 
detestation of chicanery, and a love of fair and open 
dealing characterized all he said. 





It is with no ordinary satisfaction that we tran- 
this conversation. It must put all the 
sritish world in the happiest humour for follow- 
. ‘ , ie . - 

ing Colonel Maxwell's rapid march; and for en- 


scribe 


joyving the lighter parts of his narrative. 


The canvass, previous to General Harrison's 
election to the Presidentship, was going hotly for- 
ward during Colonel Maxwell's tour; and Daniel 
Webster was quite as ubiquitous and eloquent as 
our own Daniel before a general election. As this 
gentleman, if he live long, must play a high part in 
American politics, and is already one of the most 
eminent statesmen in America, much as has been 
written and said about him of late, both during 
his residence among us, and by recent travellers, 
we are induced to copy out the impressions which 
he made on the fresh and unbiassed mind of our 
gallant author, when he first met him in New 
York, 

I this day had the honour of being presented, by Mr. 
E. Curtis, to the great Daniel Webster, in one of the 
long passages of this hotel,” of which the great Dan is 
au inmate; he received me most graciously, as he also 
did my friend Major B——, and invited us to his room, 
where he introduced us to Mrs. Webster. Our fellow- 
traveller, Captain O———-, had by this time started for 
Boston, the long-looked-tor leave uot having arrived. 





* Astor Llouse, New York. 
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Had he remained, I could have favoured you with a’ tain as much to frail universal humanity as to the 


sketch of the American (not the Jrish) Dan’s head. 


His eye, his forehead, his black matted hair, and olive 
complexion, reminded me somewhat of the impression 


citizens of the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, have not escaped the notice of Colonel 


made on me by Napoleon. He seemed to be in bad | Maxwell, who states— 


health, was labouring under a violent cold, and abso- 
lutely in a state of exhaustion, brought on by his great 


I have never read any modern travels in this country, 


political exertions in favour of General Harrison. He what may be the opinions of others better informed than 


is now doing duty as a regular itinerant orator in favour 


pga tay peo they nigra “ — to the “it were a mania lately and spontaneously sprung up, 


the Merchants’ Hall, in Wall Street; I have, therefore 


> cestors, as connected with the mother country, or claim- 


put off my intended departure for Philadelphia, for the ing and proving a direct descent from her. All-republican 


express purpose of hearing him. 


I have also been 4, they believe themselves to be, I consider them the 


; . COG an hd gs . ‘ i ; 
pressed by Judge = pinch and Mr. hago 3 to be proudest and most aristocratic people I ever beheld ; 
orang at some he ge ‘ing to-morrow on — the detesting and turning up their noses at what they con- 
British Queen, where the wits of America are to becon- | Sider and stigmatize as parrenu and plebeian. No coterie 


gregated. 


of old maids ever scrutinized birth, parentage, and pre- 


Thad a long conversation with Mr. “ ebster about tensions more fastidiously than do the Americans. Wealth 
the Boundary erg ; the gist of what he said was, j, eagerly sought for by them, perhaps more eagerly than 
that he considered all the additional surveys of the dis- | jp many other countries, and great respect is shown to it 


puted territory needless and procrastinating : and when occasionally; but it has no chance against descent—no, 
{ alluded to the argument I have just stated to you, re- | not the least 


garding our communications, he replied that “ the whole 
of the business ought to be arranged and set at rest as | 


Everybody he met with, having a Seottish name, 


amicably and with the same ease as two country gentle- | claimed ancestors of the best; and set up for a 


men would settle any question regarding contiguous 
property, and so adjusting their marches”—this was the 
term he used—*“ as would be most useful to each other 


—a fair exchange being no robbery.” 
Now, mark me, my dear fried. Do not think that I 


pedigree ; to which distinction no doubt many of 
‘them are well entitled. Another American pro- 
pensity, a natural consequence, indeed, of the po- 
pular form of the government, is the love of speech- 


am led away by all this fine talk. I know well how, making. Colonel Maxwell, while in New York, 


differently and determinedly he spoke in Congress. Nor | 
am I beguiled by all the fine speeches which have been 
perpetually made to me since I have been here, that as | 
long as their national honour is not touched, the Union 
will never go to war with England for a few dirty acres 
claimed by the State of Maine, never!—that they are 
five-and-twenty States to one against her; that the sub- 
ject is comparatively of no importance ; and so forth. 
We of the old country have, all of us, been brought up a 


great deal too much in the belief that the Yankees are 
proverbially deceitful. I do not think that they are a 
rain more so than other people; and I firmly believe that 
all that was said to me was truly meant, and came from 
the heart atthe moment. But they are very fickle, and 


very proud, and very irritable, and the first political , 
wind that gets up may blow away all these fine deter- | 


minations of equity and liberality. 

Mr. Webster talked of his visit to England in a man- 
ner which proved that he had been much pleased with 
it; he also discussed a very interesting subject, the new 
route to Southern Australia, riv this great continent ; 
and we retired much pleased with our reception. 

On descending to the political arena, I again heard 
the fervent declaration made by these conservative 


Whigs—and no other creed durst show its nose in this | 
Harrisonian hot-house !—*“ that the moment the battle’s | 


won—which they all declare it is sure to be—and the old 
General seizes the helm of the State, a new system will 
be developed, having for its object peace and perpetual 
union with England!!!” 


Though the old General has gone the way of all 
flesh, happily his enlightened policy survives him ; 
and we would fain hope in equal vigour. 


In the course of his subsequent journey to Phila- | 


delphia, Baltimore, and other places, Colonel Max- 
well several times, and indeed with laughable fre- 
quency, fell in with the itinerant orator, generally 
sleeping in the corner of a railway carriage; while, 
after delivering a harangue in one place, he posted 


on to address another audience ; snatching food and | 


rest where he could. 


Those aristocratic tendencies or weaknesses in the | 


Anglo-American character which have been noticed 
by nearly every British traveller, and which per- 





Was invited to an entertainment, given on board 
| the British Queen steamer : 

The avowed object of the party being to inspect her 
machinery and accommodations; but the real one, to eat, 
drink, and speechify ; at all three of which amusements 
the Americans are great adepts. 

A Mr. Le Garé, of South Carolina, an eminent man, a 
first-rate author, and a splendid orator, was the lion for 
the morning; and I really believe, from what took place 
afterwards, that he himself was the only person present 
who was not aware of this. 

I was soon ushered into a large room, where the party 
was collecting, and saw a very interesting assemblage 
of open countenances and intellectnal heads, belonging 
to men from every State in the Union ; to all of whom 
I was presented in rotation. Among the rest were young 
Webster, very like his talented father ; Mr. Sibley, who 
is styled the “ Lion of the West ;’ Mr. John Neale of 
Maine, an author, an orator, and a legislator ; and Gen- 
_ eral Mercer of Virginia, a very talented man and a capi- 
tal speaker; and many other distinguished persons, to 
_ whom I had been previously introduced. 
| <A great many carriages were in waiting to convey us ; 
and we soon found ourselves on board this new wonder 
of the world. Captain Roberts, her commander, a tho- 
| rough-going sailor, did the honours well; directing our 
attention to everything which was novel in her construc- 
‘tion, and explaining her stupendous machinery with 
great clearness and precision. He afterwards, with 
honest triumph, showed us silver speaking-trumpets, gold 
| snuff-boxes, diplomas, and all manner of other trophies ac- 

corded to him as having been the first to direct the powers 
_ of steam so far across old Neptune’s bosom, and thus con- 
| quering the wide barrier that had so long separated the 
two countries, which, during the evening, I heard repeat- 
edly and emphatically termed “ mother and daughter.” 

England, I should think, never before received such a 
flood of incense as was showered at her feet on this oc- 
casion. No son was ever prouder of the deeds of his 
father than America seemed to be of Old England ; and I 
declare the exhibition of good feeling was perfect. Every 
spokesman alluded to their fatherland, and the great 
prospects opening out on this continent by its being 
brought closer to England by the powers of steam. 

When all and every part of the noble vessel had been 


er 


' inspected, we assembled in the state cabin, where lunch 


was provided, and the champague began to sparkle. | 


consequently, except by hearsay, I have no notion of 


myself; but this I know, that «//, absolutely act, as if 
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happened to be placed on a sofa near Mr. Le Garé, and 
I heard several hints given to him that he was expected 
to speak: he has the look of a quiet, modest man, and 
evidently shrunk from the display ; however, no denial 
would be taken, and his health was proposed and drunk 
with great cheering. This still would not do, until he 
was vociferously called for. He then spoke, and very 
eloquently, comparing steam to an additional Apostle of 
the Gospel, which would eventually be the means of 
bringing all religions under one church, thus collecting 
all stray sheep into the one fold: he also said that sooner 
or later the whole world would worship God in the 
English language. 

General Starkweather spoke well; General Mercer 
eloquently ; and little John Neale, of Maine, was repeat- | 
edly on his legs, and acquitted himself well. 





This little eloquent John Neale is, we presume, 
the same Yankee gentleman who fixed himself per- 
tinaciously upon Jeremy Bentham, until the unfor- 
tunate philosopher was compelled to declare, that | 
either he or his American guest must leave the | 
house ; and who afterwards amused his country- 
men with holding up the harmless peculiarities of | 
the kind-hearted and unsuspicious sage to ridicule. | 


But Mr. Neale, if an unsafe guest, is a very great | 
orator. He even inspired the stranger with a | 
speech ; albeit Colonel Maxwell was a modest sol- | 
dier, and not an eloquent man, nor yet of an elo- | 
quent nation. He, however, when John Neale, | 
“ with his curly pow,” gave “ Colonel Maxwell, and 
the British service,” acquitted himself famously. 


I talked away upon all manner of subjects, the cham- | 
pagne producing both ideas and arrangement. I con- | 
trasted the two British Queens, the reigning and the | 
floating ; adverted to the rery interesting situation in | 
which they both then were—J/ thought of a breret as I | 
did so; and on I went, right and left, amidst continual | 
cheering ; and when I sat down, all the cups and saucers | 
in all the steward’s rooms rattled with the intensity of 
the applause. A multiplicity of hand-shakings followed ; 
and—climax of Demosthenic glory !— after I had resumed 
my seat, young Dan came up to me, and requested I 
would accompany his father to the hustings in Wall 
Street. 

I have now heard the sentiments of se many eminent 
and talented persons—very many more, | can assure 
you, than I have enumerated to you—that I| feel justified 
in declaring that the feeling of respect for England, 
upon which I have often dwelt, is general and deeply 
fixed. 

It is true I have not been much amongst the Loco- 
focos ; but I conceive that Locofocoism, if not in a dying 
state, is, at all events, much on the wane. However, 





‘“‘ La causa e sempre a colui chi parla solo ;* 
<o I must endeavour to hear what the Van Burenites | 
have to say for themselves and about us, before I can de- 
cide. 

Mr. Graham, in the course of conversation, gave us his 
lineal descent from the Duke of Montrose ; even Mr. Le | 
Garé relaxed, and said that he was himself born in Lon- | 
don, and that his mother was a Swinton. This will cor- | 
roborate what I have already stated respecting the 
strong feeling so prevalent in this country, and which 
must surely have its effect in cementing a too long-dis- 
severed chain. 


On the whole, Toryism, or what in America is 
termed Whiggism, (which is, in fact, everywhere 
nearly the same thing,) seems to be thriving apace 
among those of the citizens with whom Colonel 
Maxwell came into contact ; but these were all of 
the higher class,—and it must not be forgotten that, 
in their country, the vote of Coat of frieze goes as | 
far as that of Coat of gold. 








Colonel Maxwell bears repeated testimony to the 
uniform civility, the genuine kindness and good 
conduct, of the whole citizens. He never saw a 
beggar, nor a person intoxicated—not even an 
Irishman. 


More than half the helps are Irish, and I verily believe 
that a// the hodmen are so; and that the out-of-doors work 
of this city, [New York,] as well as of many others in 
the Union, is principally performed by the sons of St. 
Patrick. Let me add,that 1 have as yet never seen one 
of them drunk—thanks to Father Mathew and the con- 
tempt in which this disgusting vice is held throughout the 
Union; and, by the by, let me tell you that the influ- 
ence of this wonder-working Roman Catholic priest is 
extending beyond his own sphere of action; there is much 
less drunkenness in the army than there was; and 1 am 
proud to say, that the 17th of last March, St. Patrick’s 
own day, passed without a single case of drunkenness 


| having been reported to me. 


Often and often was I told, before I started on this 
tour, “Oh, you like respect and attention,—you are rather 


_ sensitive,—you'll be put out every instant: the levelling 
‘system won't suit you; youll be daily and hourly an- 


noyed by their vulgarity and want of refinement.” Now, 


'in reply, I have only to declare, to make use of an 


American phrase, * | have never yet had my dander up, 
my choler excited, or my bile disturbed ;” | never was 


where I found more to like and less to quarrel with. 


And here let me say a few words for American tra- 
velling. Everything is arranged like clock-work : you 
start to a minute, and you arrive exactly at the time 


| » P . ° 
named. Your baggage is transferred, without trouble 


and without risk, from one train to another; porters and 


/ servants working for you with civil and kind aspects, 


and without expectation of fee or reward! Waiters 
at inns waiting upon you assiduously and serving you 
faithfully—no halt-crowns or half-sovereigns looked for 
in return! We left that well-regulated house, the Tre- 
mont, without one glance of greed from any of its in- 
mates, but many of kindness; and to get to this place 
we paid three dollars each, with no tipping of diseon- 
tented cads, no litigation with insolent porters ; and, to 
wind up all, | have now been a week and a day in the 
Union, and I have neither seen a beggar nor a drunk- 
ard ! ° ‘ ‘ ‘ p . ‘ ‘ ° 

I respectfully say to Messieurs and Mesdames who 
have written books on Yankee land, and the accounts of 
whose travels I mean to peruse when I have concluded 
my own, that I never saw a more delightful country 
nor a more charming people. If it and they had no- 
thing more to recommend them, I say it is enough; and 
I here repeat, no drunken men, no impertinent beggars, 
no insolent boys, no eavesdroppers, no looking after 
strangers, for all are occupied with their own affairs. 

If there are sects and sectarians, what care I, so as 
they keep the peace and I “ go a-head !” 

The same thing is repeated again and again. 
Yet this was during a period of great political ex- 
citement. After hearing Mr. Webster’s eloquent 
address at a public meeting in behalf of Harrison, 
he relates— 

Here the powerful Dan sat down, and received the 
greetings of his numerous friends ; his cloak was thrown 
over him, and after a minute or two to recover himself, 
he departed, the air still ringing with the most deafen- 
ing huzzas and cheers. 

During this astonishing harangue, for such it certainly 
was, and I am well aware that my report of it is most 
imperfect, you might have heard a pin drop; silence, 
decorum, and attention were general throughout the 
assembled multitude. Nothing could possibly be stronger 
than the contrast between the stage in Wall Street and 
the hustings at Covent Garden ; and when I remembered 
the scene which I myself had witnessed at a Westmin- 
ster election, when as worthy and honourable a man as 
ever breathed offered himself to the people, 1 could not 


| but blush for my countrymen, On that occasion, the . 
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sound of the distinguished and gallant soldier’s voice, at | gives some really inviting pictures, thouch deep 


whose elbow I was, and who spoke for three-quarters of | 
a single soul | 
present, being drowned amidst the frightful hootings and 
yellings, turnip-toppings, potato-shyings, and brick-bat- 


an hour, was never heard by me, nor by 


tings that ensued. 


And let me tell you that in New York this day politi- | 
cal strife and excitement have been at as high pressure 
as they well could be on any occasion in the metropolis | 


of England. 


Let it also be remembered, that this was long 


before the reform bill was heard of. 


Having said so much on the political feeling of 
we shall just 
dip into the more entertaining matter of these 
sprightly volumes, and glean a few of the remarks, 
illustrative anecdotes, and hasty opinions of the 


America at that critical moment, 


traveller on his Run. 


Boston, the place at which he first touched, he | 
fancied magnificent for an American town, until 
he had seen New York and the other great cities. 
Of the 102,000 inhabitants of Boston, the British 
informed him that 25,000 
The weather was over-power- 


consul, Mr. Grattan, 
were native Irish. 


ingly hot while Colonel Maxwell was at Boston, 


and he allayed its fervours by a new kind of luxu- 


rious enjoyment, “ by,” he owns— 


Trying to cool myself by sucking mint juleps, and 


swallowing sherry coblers. 


I think I hear you exclaim, “ Mint juleps and sherry 
I will not be se- 


coblers ! what the deuce are they ?” 
vere, and say, with Milton, 


‘“* Not to know these argues yourself unknown!” 


but will graciously dispel your ignorance on a very im- 


portant subject. Be it known to you, then, that mint 
julep,—one of the best gifts of Providence in sucha 


hothouse climate as this,—is a preparation consisting of 
sundry layers of mint leaves, placed among chipped ice, 


as pure and brilliant as erystal, and sprinkled over with 
two table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar, with a legere 
soupcon of brandy—the smallest possible glassful—to 
crown the whole. 

The gradual extraction of this compound, as it be- 
comes fluid, through the medium of a quill or a macaroni 
pipe, is, I can assure you, a most refreshing and harm- 
less recreation, when the thermometer ranges between 
80° and 100°. 


The only thing to be feared is, lest the suspicion of | 
become a certainty: if 


the brandy should by degrees 
you doubt your powers of self-control on this point, 
sherry coblers must be your resource. 
in their fabrication, but with two glasses of very old 
sherry substituted for the more dangerous alcohol. 


I am doing duty as Mons. Chabert, the fire-king,— | 


Boston being a perfect oven. I find my pastime and 
resource in mint julep, imbibed by a macaroni-tube on 
one side my mouth, whilst I inhale delicious smoke from 
a real Havannah, stuck in the other. My talented 
friend the captain has already caricatured me in this 
happy attitude, making the most of transatlantic plea- 
sures. 

Colonel Maxwell, like other English travellers, 
went to hear the popular preachers,—the great 
guns of the different cities, who seem prodigious 
lions in America ; and to inspect prisons and luna- 
tic asylums; but he has no decided vocation to 
this kind of thing, and we, besides, suspect that the 
British public is about tired of Sing-Sing and the 
solitary system: one subject he is really great 
and original upon, though we had fancied it pretty 


They are similar | 


- well exhausted ; this is the Shakers, of whom he | 





shades of extravagance and bigotry are not wan:- 
,ing. He visited the two Shaker establishments on 
Mount Lebanon, while at the New Lebanon Springs. 
| The season was just closing at this watering-place, 
and the wane of the fashionable gaieties contrasts 
| well with the gravities of the Shakers :— 


I got into a delicious swimming-bath, the constant 
' temperature of which is 72°, as the spring that runs 
through it never varies throughout the year. Then 
| came a breakfast that would have done honour to merry 
Scotland: spatch-cock, kippered salmon, omelets, trout, 
piccerelle, (a most delicate fish,) fried potatoes, yellow 
mush, made from Indian corn, and which you eat wit) 
cream; ham, hung-beef, fresh butter, eggs, and honey- 
comb! After which slight repast, you may indulge in 
fiddling, bowling, billiarding, or bounding over th 
mountains like refreshed roebuct KS, 
At dinner, also, you here fare sumptuovusly; for a 
_more splendid one I never saw put upon atable, and al! 
we lacked was fair partakers of it--for we had come 
just “a day after the fair.” 
the season, and this morning twenty families had taken 
flight, leaving very few behind them. It was quite ridi- 
culous to listen to the flowery descriptions of the nu- 
merous belles who had graced this place by their pre- 
sence during the last month, as given by the blackies in 
attendance ; for in this fine, free, enlightened country, it 
is all nigger work. 

* Ah, massa! Miss R. from New York, she d——d 
fine gal, but she too saucy!” ‘Oh, yes, massa! Miss 
L. from Virginy ; she very rich, and much too hand- 
some !”” 

The hall in which we dined is about seventy feet long. 
The saloon forty feet long by twenty; and here dancing 

commences each evening, after tea and coffee, at six 

o'clock. It was this night splendidly illuminated, and 
the band, a black one, was by no means bad; but, un- 
luckily, it had to perform to empty benches. 

After advising the Londoners, and all the other 
idlers of old England, to take the wings of steain 
and reach New Lebanon, which he prefers to all 
the watering-places in Europe, the Colonel de- 

| scribes his visit to the Shaker establishments on the 
Mount :— 


Two great establishments of these most singular be- 
ings are on the Mount; the nearest and largest we 
visited this evening, and were highly delighted with it. 
The beauty of their gardens, the neatness and cleanli- 
ness of their dwellings, the high cultivation of their 
grounds, struck us much; as did also their workshops, 
for they are completely independent of the surrounding 
world, making for themselves everything they require. 
Both male and female, old and young, have some occu- 
pation ; and idleness, “the mother of mischief,” is ban- 
ished from amongst them ! 

We first entered their store, where we purchased toys, 
cordials, &e. Amongst other things, I recommend 
their blackberry wine, which cures dysentery. They pre- 
pare excellent rose-water and Eau de Coloqne,—the 
process they explained to us. Mr. Hawkins, their trus- 
tee and manager, is an active and intelligent person; he 
is extremely civil to strangers, and affords them every 
information. He first sent us round under the guidance 
| of a fine, well-informed old girl, Annie Denny, the dairy- 
maid; and I assure you Annie’s dairy was the acmé of 
arrangement and cleanliness, and her cheese-room she 
exhibited with great exultation. This end of the vil- 
lage had forty cows appertaining to it, under Annie’s 
immediate orders; the other end had an equal number. 

We saw shoe-making, saddle-making, and various 
other employments. . . « « My friends 
walked off, and I was left alone with Annie, who in- 
formed me she had been fifty years a Shaker; that her 
parents had brought her there when she was only five 
years old, at the time that the society was first formed, 
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That the men and women slept in the same houses, and 
that they eat their meals at the same tables and at the 
same time, when there was room; and, in short, that 
they lived together like brothers and sisters; that they 
were great readers, and that they had schools for their 
children, each of which had a separate teacher; and that 
there was an overseer of the whole! She added, that 
there was no constraint used, and that people might 
leave the establishment if they liked; and that there had 
been no instance of expulsion during the last twenty 
years. 

Having in my mind’s eye the young couple I had seen 
at Endfield, I ventured to ask a few questions as to the 
course adopted when a tender passion sprang up between 
two young persons; taking care to frame my interroga- 
tories as delicately as possible, that I might spare the 
maiden blushes of the interesting Agnes. 

She replied, “That might happen sometimes : 
it did, they let them quietly take themselves off !”’ 

Taking leave of old Annie, I returned to the toy-shop 
and was shown into an inner room; where I found my 
friend, the captain, who is well-read in Holy Writ, in 
deep and eager disputation with one of the brethren 


when 


| that no one is received who has any worldly debts. 
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“Lead a life of innocence and purity—love your neigh- 
bour as yourself—follow peace with all men, and abstain 
from war and bloodshed, and from all acts of violence 
towards your fellow men, as well as from all pursuits of 
pride and worldly ambition. Render every man his due, 
and observe ‘ holiness, without which no man can see the 
Lord,’ and do good to all men as far as opportunity and 
ability may serve.” Thus said John Mantle; and I say, 
so far so good. 

He also informed me that all persons joining their 
society do so freely and voluntarily—no flattery or un- 
due influence is used; that they have many English and 
Irish amongst them; the latter they do not like so much 
as the former, as they find it difficult to bring them to 
quiet habits of industry; that minute inquiries are made 
about character and disposition before admission, and 
That 


industry, temperance, and frugality, are the characteris- 


tics of their institution, and that when in health, all 


/ must be employed in some useful way for the benefit of 


named John Mantle, aman of considerable talent, who | 


seemed to have the whole of the Bible at his finger ends; 


and who gave chapter and verse for all he advanced with | = 
such adroitness, shrewdness, and good sense, that he ap- | thing can be more ridiculous than their prancing instead 
of praying (but do not Roman Catholics pass at least 


peared to me rather to floor his opponent. 

The subject when I entered was, as might be expected, 
the expediency of marriage; when John Mantle said, 
“The Catholic priesthood have cleverly got rid of the 
charge brought against them by the Protestants of ¢ for- 
bidding to marry, because it is allowed commonly, and 
included amongst the Seven Sacraments. The Protes- 
tants on the other hand,call it a bastard sacrament, and 
yet uphold it as a Divine institution; and with this view 
they often talk of sol: mnizing marriages.” 


The continued theological discussion is no doubt 
highly edifying, but we pass to matter more mun- 
dane—the personal history of John Mantle. 
many strange personal histories are bound up with 
American citizenship !— 

“1 was born,” he said, “ where my father and grand- 
father had been born before me, in a small, neat, com- 
fortable farm-house, near Melton Mowbray, in Leices- 
tershire, where the hounds used often to meet, and where 
many a good run I have seen when a boy. I came to 
New York about two-and-thirty years ago. Previous 
to quitting England I had married, and my wife accom- 
panied me to this country. I am acooper by trade,and 
whilst working in my calling I read in a New York 
paper a description of this society, which attracted my 
notice. I then travelled to this place with my wife and 
two children, a boy and a girl; the boy was four years 
old, the girl only four months. 
myself were admitted as probationary inmates. 

“ Our trial lasted four years, Mrs. Mantle and myself 
and our children all living in the same house, but from 
the day of our entry we had separate beds.” He added, 
“that the spirit and inclination had moved them both 
simultaneously, for they had lived apart for upwards of 
thirty years, although they continued to love each other 
with pure and unadulterated affection, being the great- 
est friends, and meeting daily, although now living in 
separate houses; that their son and daughter, when they 
grew up, had joined the society, and were at present 


the community. From all that I have written about 
this extraordinary sect, you will perceive that these in- 
nocent and industrious people have made a great impres- 
sion on me. How superior are they to idle nuns and 
dissolute monks, who, like them, are doomed to celibacy, 
and war as it were against nature! I admit that no- 


half their Sundays in dancing !)—their making Anne 


Lee, a female Christ—and their wanting to depopulate 
their own young and rising country on principles which 


| they thus poetically defend :— 


“ Our flesh and sense must be denied, 
Passion and envy, lust and pride; 
While justice, temperance, truth, and love, 
Our inward piety approve.” 
We boughta great many knick-knacks, and took an affec- 
tionate leave of Mr. Hawkins and John Mantle. About 


| six hundred of these people are congregated together at 


How | 


And here my wife and 


with them: they were both extremely happy, and had | 


never expressed a wish to quit it; 
property, which was reserved for his children until they 
were of age to judge for themselves, which they had 


that he brought in | aE 
_sert produced, consisting of peaches, pears, apples, al- 


long been, and when the young people voluntarily joined 


the brotherhood it was placed in the common stock.” 
He was a good-looking man, about sixty years of age. 
He made me write my name in a book, and complimented 
me by saying it was familiar to him. 
great friends. He entered into farther explanations as 


to their habits and pursuits, and gave me his tenets in 
the following brief words :— 


We became very | 


_ aldermen “tremble while they gaze,” 


this place. How different they appeared from those at 
Endfield, who were rude, rough, and repulsive! these 
were kind and friendly, a:.d their motto is— 

“(Q magna vis veritatis !” 

Our drive home was delightful amidst the fragrant 
shrubs and balmy breezes ot Lebanon. To-morrow we 
propose going to another settlement of the Shakers, at 
the hill of Handcock. Anne Lee must have had a tole- 
rable notion of country comfort and picturesque locations, 


Notwithstanding his disposition to he contented 
with everything, and delighted with many things, 
Colonel Maxwell could not reconcile himself to the 
bolting system, patronised by man, woman, and 
child, at breakfast, dinner, lunch, tea, and supper. 
Five abundant meals a-day, are eaten at the over- 
grown public places of entertainment; and no 
time seems allowed to masticate or properly digest 
one: and though more leisure were allowed, it would 


not be thus used. Even— 


* all,—that meal at which 
is not the only 
one which in America is hurried over, and hurried over 
with most inhuman haste. All manner of good things 
are set before you, but no time for reflection or selection 
is afforded you. Promptitude of decision is your only 
chance: no hanging fire permitted—-decks cleared—des- 


That most important meai 


monds, iced creams, &c.; but, alas! the same system is 
continued,—gobble, gulp, and yo, is still the order of the 


day. 
He considers the bolting system bad alike for 
health and manners :— 


I am now, in some degree, become accustomed to it ; 
but still it is extremely provoking when you happen to 
be placed by the side of an agreeable person,—and all 
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the American ladies are so,—and when you have just | our-sergeant, and where every kind of necessary is kept. 
led her into conversation, suddenly she and all the rest , 


. 


of the fair creatures start off like startled deer; or, to 
speak in more homely phrase, as if the house was on 
fire ! ; 

I have said that all the American ladies are agree- 
able, and I'll maintain it; and well-bred, too, although 
certainly I was a little startled this evening at the tea- 
table, when a black-eyed, intelligent-looking lass, from 
Philadelphia, who was describing Saratoga Springs, in- 
formed me that “all the young dandies there were con- 
siderable humbugs, she guessed!” But she was very 
pretty and very young, and that made up for everything. 

Apropos to Springfield, the Birmingham of the 
astern States, where there is an armoury with 
91,000 stand of arms, all in excellent order, ready 
to furnish the citizens with weapons, Colonel Max- 
well makes some good-humoured observations, wor- 
thy the attention of those British financiers who are 


all for economy, save in every department in which | 


They dine in their mess-kitchens, which are clean, large, 
warm, well-ventilated rooms. We tasted their soup, 
bread, and meat; each excellent of its kind. Their pay, 
clothing, and food, are all on the most liberal principle. 
Many of the companies had well-chosen libraries; and 
there was a sutler’s store, where a soda fcuntain and 


_ other harmless luxuries are kept for the men, and where 


economy properly might be, and ought to be, en- | 


forced. 

On leaving Boston, the traveller proceeded by the 
ordinary route to Albany, New Lebanon, and Troy, 
where we have already seen him ; and afterwards 
to the celebrated Saratoga Springs. From thence he 
went to Utica and Ballaston Springs, and afterwards 
to the falls on the Mohawk river, and to Trenton 


Falls, and, finally, to Niagara, from which he made | 


several excursions among the broken Indian tribes 


each man has the liberty of having a credit account to a 
certain extent, which is paid by the paymaster monthly: 
but this only under the proviso, that the officer in com- 
mand of the company to which he belongs has no charge 
against him for extra clothing or repair of arms, Kc. 
Une dollar per month is stopped from each private’s 
pay for the first two or three years of his service: this 
operates as a great check on desertion. ‘The aceumn- 
lated sum is handed over to them when they obtain their 
discharge, even if they do not complete the prescribed 
period of service, which is five years. . . 


The United States regular army consists of two regi- 
ments of dragoons, four of artillery, ana eight of infan- 
try, making a grand total of 735 commissioned officers 


_ and 11,800 non-commissioned officers and privates. With 


this force they have to garrison sixty-four military posts 
and arsenals !—that is to say,—in the eastern division, 
which extends over the immense tract of country I have 
already mentioned, there are thirty-seven forts or castles, 


/and three barracks or establishments not fortified; and 


still loitering in that district. At Buffalo, on his re- | 
turn, he was introduced to Colonel Bankhead, a | 


gentleman from whose conversation we glean more 
crumbs of comfort as to the maintenance of tran- 
quillity on the Canadian frontier :— 


His beautiful and engaging daughter, with the whitest 
and smallest hand I ever beheld—a Georgian brunette 

rendered this agreeable evening still more delightful 
by her presence; and good-humouredly permitted her 
honoured sire and myself to smoke cigars and suck mint 
juleps; whilst I listened to his manly and honourable 
opinions about Sir George Arthur, the acts of his own 
yovernment, and the manner he had endeavoured to deal 
with the wretches whom he had detected trying to in- 
vulve the two countries in war. I was greatly pleased 
to find that his opinions were an echo of what General 
Scott had so repeatedly and emphatically stated to me. 

Colonel Bankhead, who commands under the General, 
gave me most ample proof of the correctness of every- 
thing he advanced: and of this 1 am firmly convinced, 
that so long as the military command is in the hands of 
men as honourable as the two I have named, we have 
nothing to apprehend from the ruffians and wretches 


who, whilst they call themselves Patriots and Sympa- | 


thizers, are labouring only to stir up the evil passions of 
their deluded followers. 

In ordinary times we should not care much 
about the effective army of the Republic, but just 
now it excites some curiosity ; there is, besides, much 


to commend in the internal economy of the Ame- | 


rican army. At Buffalo, Colonel Maxwell wit- 
nessed the companies of artillery and infantry 
Jying there, paraded, or we may say reviewed, by 
Colonel Bankhead. He makes some military cri- 
ticisms on their style of movement, words of com- 
mand, and so forth, which to plain civilians are of 
minor importance compared with what follows :— 

When they were dismissed, we accompanied the 
colonel round the barracks. Everything appeared clean, 


comfortable, and admirably arranged. Each company 
has a store-room, which is also the quarters of their col- 


' 


| 


| 





in the western district, one range of barracks, nine forts, 
and fourteen arsenals! The eastern division is General 
Scott’s command; and he has his head-quarters at Eliza- 
beth Town. 

Youwill say this is asomerhat small force for so respect- 
able a slice of the habitable world as the United States. 
True ! but then you must be pleased to add a fev militia- 
men to the number, viz. sixty-seren thousand commis- 
sioned officers and one million three hundred and twenty- 


thousand seven hundred and thirty-three non-commis- 


sioned officers and privates!! Union is strength, and 


this is strength with a vengeance !—twenty-six states 


aud three territories, as they call them—but will it last ! 
Free states and slave states, will they continue to pull 
together! I say, No! the Union is unnatural, and can- 
not last. 

Time will show. 

The traveller returned to Albany, diversifying 
the route, and descended the Hudson, by steam, to 


|New York, where we have previously seen him 


engaged in public celebrations and making speeches. 
We may, therefore, now have a peep behind the 
curtain, and the nearest approach which our gal- 
lant traveller makes to the perpetration of a few 
harmless, or perhaps useful Trollopes :— 

“ A fine, business-like place, this New York!” said I to 
myself this morning, when, after eating a beautiful 


breakfast at a beautiful table, with groups of beautiful 
women around it, I set ont upon a voyage of discovery. 


| But I must expatiate a little on our in-door affairs before 
_ 1 take you out to walk with me. 


The exquisite delicacy and refinement of the feminine 
battalion of servants at this hotel, which is the greatest 
of the great, is quite delightful and refreshing to the 
moral feelings. The Astor House phalanx of chamber- 
maids will condescend to make your bed and clean your 
room, during the time you are at breakfast ; but neither 
love, nor money, nor compassion either, will persuade 
one of these American Dianas to enter your apartment 
at a later period of the day. 

This morning I requested one, whom I met in passing 
along the immense galleries in which are the dormitories, 
to fetch me a jugof water. She looked aghast at the re- 
quest ; but soon, with a smile of compassion at my igno- 
rance, said she would tell one of the waiters to bring it. 
Soon after I accosted another, and, as it was very hot, 
requested her to remove the counterpane from my bed. 
She said it was morally impossible ; that it would be as 
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good as her place was worth; but that a waiter should | 
come and do it. 

I was vastly amused with this refinement of delicacy 
in a class which, in other quarters of the globe, is not 
always characterized by an excess of it; and, to investi- 
gate the subject still further, I attacked a third young 
lady, whom I encountered; and asked her if she would 
do me the favour to sew a button on the collar of a 
shirt which I proffered to her. She started back from 
the dilapidated vestment, dangled her two hands from | 
her wrists, looked aghast, and, uttering that universal 
word of American astonishment, “ Lawk !” turned away, 
and toid me she would send a man for “ the thing.” 

In short, I soon found out that for a single gentleman 
to expect that a single chambermaid—and there are no 
double ones—would answer his bell, was an indecorum 
of the most atrocious sort. 

As to the waiters, they are a little army in themselves; 
and indeed the government of the Astor House estab- 
lishment is esseutially military in all its subdivisions. 
You are summoned to dinner by peal of bell or stroke of 
gong—the latter a most ear-appalling sound ; you march 
along in single file, halt, half-face inwards, and take up 
your assigned position. The field-officers of the day, id 
est, the head waiters, one at the end of each of the two 
enormously long tables, stand firm, fixed, and conse- 
quential; they move one pace to the front, and wave 
their right arm high in the air, in the most decisive and 
fugleman- like style; upon which all the subordinate helps, 
who are marshalled at equal distances, and have their 
eyes steadily fixed upon their commanding officers, like- 
Wise step one pace to the front! Profound silence reigns 
around! There is an awful but brief pause of suspense, 
and the field-officers again wave their napkins aloft; 
another pace in advance is made by the entire foree—the 
covers are uplifted, the viands displayed, and then the 
eager tumult of helping and being helped,and the din of 
knives and forks, and dishes and plates, reverberates 
from the lofty ceiling. 

Carried away by my admiration of this noble display 
of gastro-military precision and discipline, I have passed 
over in silence the less striking commencement of the 
dinner, when the soup is served out; but were I to pass 
over in silence the suup itself, | should be a traitor to all 
the better feelings of gratitnde, respect, and veneration, 
which should throb in the heart of every human being 
who has been so fortunate as to taste it. 

Ciam Sovp! a thrill of admiration shakes my pen as it 
traces the short, the unobtrusive, the humble-looking 
words, Clam Soup! My dear friend, one single table- 
spoonful of it is a payment in full for all the trouble of a 
voyage across the Atlantic; one basin full of it would | 
recompense a man for circumnavigating the entire globe! 
They say it is made of some sort of shell-fish, some mussel | 
which is in abundance here. I don’t believe it! It must 
be something sent down direct from the skies, to bless and | 
support the American ladies: and oh, my dear fellow! | 
to see, as I did to-day, thirty or forty of the dear, fair- | 
haired, gentle-eyed, and pale-cheeked angels, looking so | 
excessively lovely, and eating Clam soup so excessively | 
fast—such heaven-born soup! such celestial feeders !—it 
is a sight, indeed! But I feel that I dare not trust | 
myself on either of the two subjects, still less on the 
subjects combined. Come and behold! come and eat! 


. . . . . . . 








I have already touched on the domestic manw@uvres ex- 
hibited by the aids and helps appertaining to this large | | 
and most martially arranged establishment. To-day I | 
had the curiosity to inquire their number, and I have re- 
ceived a list—one hundred and three males and sixty- 
five females are employed! Mr. Stetson, the director and 
driller of them, has promised that I shall be admitted— | 
although against rule—at one of their field-days. They | 
parade for exercise daily at 2 p.m., and are drilled as | 
regularly as I drill my regiment. Why, i in some of the 
small states in Italy, so formidable a display would be a 
cause of alarm to the government, and, most likely, the 
legislature would command the house to be shut up for 
fear of the consequences. 


Did the Colonel, by this Clam soup, wish to over- 


trump the canvass-back ducks of the two Captains ? 


| Fortunatel y this delicacy is open to the experiments 


of the humblest gourmand ; as it is easy, on our 
own shores, to get a few pence-worth of clams, and 
impossible to catch a single canvass-back duck. 
At Astor House, Colonel Maxwell and his friends 
preferred eating at the ladies’ table, which at din- 
ner is first served ; though the ladies come second 


bd . . . . 
at breakfast, which in America is taken at a very 


early hour. There is, however, only one half-hour 
between the time when the ladies and the men 
dine ; no great space of time in which to clear 
away debris and serve another great dinner, with 
all its proper accessories and appointments, to two 
hundred gentlemen. Here occur sundry really 
overpowering Trollopes :— 


In consequence of getting to our hotel late, we dined 
at the gentlemen’s table ; the ladies’ dinner hour being 
three, the gentlemen’s half-past ; and I was struck with 
the change. It was like a pack of hounds without their 
whippers, &c. Woman, lovely woman! whether ye feed 
fast or slow, ye are still our better ange!-, and keep us 
tranquil and well-behaved! The masculine masticating 
party amounted to nearly two hundred; and conven- 
tional forms were a good deal set at defiance. I found 
none of the water-drinking system I had so much ad- 
mired in the provincial towus. 

The rattling of knives and fork», the changing of plates, 
the loud political gabble which was going on universally 
when the well-filled mouths rendered utterance possible. 
combined with the numerous discharges of champagne 
corks, gave the scene the appearance of a well-contested 
battle-field. This over, an admirable dessert was pro- 
duced, and cigars were whiffed, to assist digestion : 
groups were formed, coffee handed round, and politics re- 
newed. There was to-day no /olting after dinner, what- 
ever there might have been at it; and for once “il Sig- 
nor Stomaco” was allowed to have fair play. 

I can only account for this departure from the usual 
system, by supposing that the guests at the Astor House 
are at this particular period congregated for political pur- 
poses, and, consequently, that they consider that sitting 
still after dinner is as advantageous a mode of traffic 
in this commodity as walking up and down the passages 
and corridors of this huge barrack, which they have been 


| doing all the rest of the day. 


This afternoon my two friends, who are much more 
fastidious than I am, pointed out to me puddles of salira, 


| as they had often done before. “ Well, I admit it,” said 


I; “ but I did not come here to pick holes in other people’s 
jackets. Let us put our own house in order before we 
meddle with our neighbour’s.” There was a good laugh 
when I seriously added, that | pitied more than I 
blamed them. My first impression was, that the whole 
population of America was under a course of mercury 


for an universal liver complaint, brought «a from bolting 


| their food, and that—poer fellows !—they were all in a 


state of salivation! 

The thing is horrid, there is no denying it: I positively 
have seen ladies go round to avoid lakes of saliva, or with 
their dainty feet, step across them, assisted by a gentle- 
man in the same way as he would have assisted a fair 
friend over a dirty gutter in the street! 


Clerical dandyism seems to have au aspect of its 


‘own in America. Some of the preachers appear to 


dress themselves after portraits of the old puritans, 
or early reformers. After a petit souper in New 
York, that “ would have done no discredit to a 
fashionable party in London, and where excellent 


_ viands were washed down with iced champagne,” 


we are told :— 


General Miller, Major B——, and myself walked home 
with the Rev. Mr. H and his family: he is a cele- 
brated preacher, but I must say I did not admire the cut 
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of his jib; his locks were plastered down in form puri- 
tanical, and to his chin was attached a large tuft of hair; 


but these are trifles light as hair, or air, which you will; | 


and though I was a little out of temper with the hair- 
dressing system of Dr. Wainwright’s reverend friend, 
the doctor himself and all his family are most delightful 
people.” 


“In man and woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers, 
From my soul I loathe all affectation.” 
The affectations of America are as peculiar as its 
phraseology, and twenty times more absurd. The 
latter savours of fun, the former of idiocy. 
Colonel Maxwell is not altogether insensible to 


the little faults of Jonathan, as a dealer and lover | 
At Washington he was plucked in| 


of dollars. 


handsome style by the shopkeepers ; and we 


are inclined to think that a native would not so | 


quietly have submitted to such extortion or impo- 
sition in trifles :— 

Let me indulge in a few groans as to the exorbitant 
charges that are inflicted upon you. The hackney- 
coachmen are a race of extortioners. <A ride to the 
Capitol is fifty cents. ; to Mr. Fox’s another fifty. 
have no idea of anything under half a dollar ; whilst a 
London cabinan, honest man! will take you half over 
London for the sum. 
* Two dollars ;” 
which would be dear at three sous, “ One dollar.” 1 
entered a shop at New York, and bought the smallest 
possible bottle of lavender-water, “ One dollar, if you 
please ;” at Baltimore, for a pair of gloves, “ One dol- 
lar, if you please.” It really becomes perfectly do/our- 
ous, 

The Americans generally dress very well, and are 
always to be seen in their best attire. With them, ac- 
cording to the old song, 


The Sunday’s jacket goes every day on. 


Here, as amongst ourselves and everywhere else, there 
is to be found a sprinkling of absurdity—over-dressed 


ladies, and barbarously-bearded dandies ; and every now | 


and then you meet a nondescript with its hair in ringlets, 
or, as 1 saw Murat in bygone days, en papillote. 
Colonel Maxwell thinks better of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren than is usual with English travellers. He 
first saw the President in a church, singularly de- 
void of ornament, and with many coloured faces in 
it tam 
Some time after the service had commenced, I observed 
a well-dressed, middle-aged, gentlemanlike-looking per- 
son, attended by a very young man, enter the church, 
and take his seat in one of the back pews, which had 
nothing whatever to distinguish it from the rest. Be- 





fore I overheard Mr. Pouncett whisper to Major B | 


“That’s the President,’ I had settled in my own mind 
that it was so, and that we were in the awful présence 
of the head of the great Transatlantic Republic, the 
President of the United States! 

I liked the cut of his head, I liked the cut of his whis- 
kers, I liked the cut of his coat,—in short I liked the 


whole appearance of the man; and, notwithstanding the | 


humble place of worship, his quiet and unostentatious 
manner, the absence of all ceremonial at his entrance, 
and the back seat which he occupied, there was some- 
thing in his air and bearing that well suited the nobility 
of his position, and there was no mistaking “ little Mar- 
tin Van Buren!” ..... 

Service being over, we walked up to his splendid man- 
sion, which commands a noble view of the Potomac. | 
oceasionally gave a glance towards the rear, and beheld 
the republican monarch walking behind us among the | 
rest of the parishioners. The War Secretary, when we 
entered the grounds, proposed that we should proceed 


They 


Ask for a bottle of humble port, | 
a bottle of sour rin ordinaire of France, | 
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| gate,in order to give Mr. Van Buren a few minutes’ 
law before we attacked him: but several gentlemen, 
who like ourselves were anxious for an interview, had 
preceded us, and when we catered the presence-chamber 
we found the President already holding his /erée. 

We were presented, in due form, and were received 
with a most cordial shake of the hand, and requested, jy, 
a frank and unconstrained manner, to take seats. ‘I)) 
conversation was of a general nature, and related to tle 
great improvements that had taken place in the Union 
within these few years. He talked on tlis subject with 
somewhat of a tone of exultation, but not too strongly 
| marked ; and when Major B——, who has travelled 
over the States before, acknowledged the great improve- 
'ments that had taken place, it appeared to give mue}; 
| satisfaction to the patriotic ruler. His manner was easy 
and gentlemanlike, and the visit was a very agreeable 
one. 

After all the vicissitudes the nineteenth century 
has witnessed, the following little scene is not with- 
out its pathos as well as its lesson. It occurred 
on board a steamer going from the South to Phila- 


delphia :— 





Amongst my shipmates, I observed a tall man, of a 
dark and sallow complexion, and with a countenance de- 
| cidedly Italian: he had a bundle in his hand. and was 
| pointed out to me as Prince Achille, the son of Joachim 
| Murat, ex-king of Naples! I absolutely started when 
_ I was told this; for I well remembered him in former 
| days, when I had the honour of assisting at a grand re- 
view of Murat’s army on the Champ de Mars at Naples 
in 1814. He was then a fine, dashing, well-mounted 
stripling ; and I recollect his riding up to me to express 
his regret, “that his own regiment of Black Horse was 
not on the field, but quartered at Capua, as he would 
have been proud to have charged at their head in my 
presence.” 

How like an exaggerated and overcharged romance 
does everything connected with Napoleon’s crowd of 
kings now appear! Murat was the only one of the set 
whom my fate brought me into contact with. Poor 
Murat! he was the bravest of the brave-—* Le sabreur 
of the French armies,’—the best cavalry general in 
Europe. Owing to my intimacy with Lord W. Ben- 
tinck and the beautiful Lady O , your humble servant 
was at that time brought upon the stage, and made to 
take a part in the political drama which Murat was then 
/ enacting, to save his kingdom and his life ; and now his 
son is his own luggage-bearer! 


ee 





Sie transit gloria mundi! 

But to proceed with our route. 

In the route we find nothing particularly wor- 
thy of commemoration, save a stylish dinner, and 
first-rate American establishment, in the vicinity of 
| Philadelphia,—that of Mr, Cadwallader :— 





We drove to his mansion, where a party was assem- 
| bled to meet us,and where our reception was most kind. 
| If his splendid residence, well-appointed household, ele- 
| gant dinner arrangements, admirably cooked viands, and 
choice wines may be taken as a sample of the internal 
economy of an American private gentleman’s establish- 
ment, I can only say that the New World is not a jot 
behind the Old. Fifty years’ old Madeira, which was 
absolute nectar—old East India Sherry—Champagne, 
Mousseaux and still-sparkling Hock and Hermitage— 
with delicious Chateaux Margaux, were on the table from 
the commencement of the feast, and within the reach of 
all the guests, and not paraded round the table at half- 
hour time, as you and I have sometimes seen it in very 
pompous places. The first course was excellent; the 
second super-excellent, consisting of pheasants, quail, 
partridges, rail, and teal, dressed in a variety of ways, 
and followed by soufflets, and all sorts of correct things. 
The whole was wound up by a profusion of ices of vari- 
ous kinds. The cloth removed, still older and still more 
nectar-like Madeira was produced; but the read business 





across the front of the building and enter by the opposite 
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ofthe evening was transacted in glorious Chateaux Mar- 
gaux, twenty years old. 

The exploits of horses were one of the principal topics 
of conversation. Mr. Cadwallader is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of two of the fastest trotters in the world. They 
can do five-and-twenty in the hour, and are part of a 
team of four which he has trotted twenty miles an hour. 
The portraits of the two wonders were produced. 

When the fair hostess retired, coffee and cigars were 
introduced; and, at my request, at a very late hour of 
the evening, we all paid a visit to the stud, which our 
early arrangements for to-morrow’s journey would other- 
wise have prevented our seeing. 

The stables were very promptly illuminated to receive 
ns at this unusual hour; and the good points and special 


merits cf each of the noble animals were pointed out to | 
The two best trotters, 


us in the most scientific manner. 
which had won several cups and matches, were in loose 
boxes. From the tenor of the conversation, it was evi- 


dent that the Americans sport their coin freely on the | | 
| cial inquiries, 


turf; and a bet of 20,000 dollars, which two of the gen- 
tlemen present made on a race which was soon to come 
off, appeared to attract little notice. The stud-groom, 
as well as several of the under-grooms, were English. 
It was close upon the morning when we bade adieu to 
our kind host and his convivial party; both of us greatly 
delighted with American cheer and American hospita- 
lity. Ifthis is to be taken as a specimen of first-rate 
Transatlantic spreads, then long life to the Spread Bagle, 
surrounded by its stars, of which we pronounce Mr. 
Cadwallader to be one of the first magnitude ! 


We must conclude these random notices : and 
have only space to herald a new philosopher who 
seems to be distancing the phrenologers in America, 
and who threatens an attack on Britain :— 


The political promenade in the passage of the Astor 
House was not neglected. ‘There I met old friends, and 
was introduced to new: amongst others, to a phrenolo- 
gical lecturer, who gave me a learned exposition of a 
new science discovered by himself, which embraces the 
formation of the body as well as the construction of the 
head, and which takes in the structure and muscular 
motions of all the component parts of the human frame. 
This personage proposes soon to visit England, to en- 
lighten and lighten John Bull, and probably to put his 
bump of credulity to the test. 


A Mr. Colt called upon me. He is the inventor and 








manufacturer of a rifle that receives cight charges, and 
fires them with great facility in quick succession. This 
invention is also applied to pistols and fowling-pieces. 
I visited his manufactory, and minutely inspeeted the 
arm, which I think is good: he has already received a 
considerable order from the American government. 

Other ingenious and useful inventions are men- 

Before closing this hasty notice, we must make 
another effort to allay the terrors of our Tory and 
Whig friends at the prospect of extended franchises 
introducing all manner of disorders, At Baltimore 
there occurred one night a scene of tumult and dis 
order, which the English travellers fancied threat- 
ened a dreadful election Colonel Maxwell 
tells :— 

Before I quitted Baltimore this morning, I made espe- 
and glanced over several morning news 
papers, supposing it to be totally out of the question 
that the turbulent crowds collected last night could have 
separated without performing some of the humours of 
Donnybrook Fair: but so it was; not a single row—not 
a solitary broken head, to show up as a proof of the 
patriotism of the Baltimorians! It is really quite mel- 
ancholy; and any genuine Irishman, peasant, squire, or 
marquis, 


riot. 


Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man, 
could never exist in so stupidly peaceful a country. 

With the exception of the bowie-knife-flourishing at 
Niagara, I have never beheld the semblance of a riot. 
No police, no constables meet the eye ; and as for wateh- 
men, Heaven help the young gentleman that has a pro- 
pensity to floor Charleys,—no such animals exist to be 
floored ! 

Our Tory friends will never be able to stand such 
reports of wild democracy, and these, too, proceeding 
from a quarter quite above suspicion, 

We now take leave of these agreeable volumes, 
grateful for the entertainment which they have 
afforded us; and delighted to have this gallant 
author's assurance of the prevailing temper of che 
American citizens being strongly inclined to amity 
and peace with England. 


IT’S NAE FUN THAT! 


ANE CANTIE SANG. 


By Tue tate Roperr NIcout. 


Ye may laugh brawly i’ the noo, 
Ye may joke as you like; 

But ye shouldna say the hinnie ’s gude 
Afore ye take the bike. 

Love does weel eneugh to joke about 
When comes the gloamin’ bat ; 

But marriage is an awtu’ thing:— 
It’s nae fun that! 


We twa are geyan young yet, 
We ha’ena meikle gear, 

An’, if glaikitly we yokit, 
We wad aye be toilin’ sair; 








* It may not be out of place here to state the circumstances 
under which the above “‘cantie sang” was written. Inacom- 
pany one evening in Edinburgh, where Mr, Nicoll was pre- 
sent, a young lady was very much rallied on the subject of 
marriage; till, thinking that the joke was carried a little too 
far, she put an end to the teasing by exclaiming —‘“‘ It’s nae 
fun that! —a phrase which at once caught the humour of the 


poet, and the song was produced that same night, 





Maybe poverty wad mak’ us 
Like our collie and the cat— 
An’ tearfu’ een and seartit lugs—- 

It’s nae fun that! 


The men are in a hurry aye-— 
Will ye gi’e a body time? 

And yet, | needna forward look, 
I canna see a stime; 

To gi’e a body’s sel’ awa’ 
For—’od! 1 kenna what, 

It gars a thoughtless lassie think— 
It’s nae fun that! 


An’ noo the clud is on your brow, 
I shouldna vex you sae; 

Yet in my last free maiden hour, 
Why mind you what I say! 

My first love and my last are you, 
My lassie’s heart you caught— 
O! guess my love by what ye feel— 

It’s nae fun that! 

















CATLIN’S ADVENTURES AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN 





INDIANS 


ON THE UPPER MISSOURI.* 


Turs is altogether an unique work. In one view 
it may be considered as a catalogue raisonce of the 
numerous objects of art and curiosity which Mr. 
Catlin has collected in the course of his wanderings, 
and arranged in his Indian Gallery ; in another, 
as a narrative of personal adventures, more resem- 
bling those of the hardy and enterprising English 
travellers of the sixteeenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury, or of some shipwrecked mariner or captive 
thrown by evil chance among savage tribes, than as 
achievements of these degenerate days. There is this 
essential difference: Mr. Catlin’s enterprise was 
undertaken on the “ voluntary principle,” from the 
impulse of buoyant enthusiasm, leading him ope 
into the vast wilderness of the “ Far West,” 
become the painter and historiographer of the oy 
riginal tribes, before they are for ever swept into the 
Pacific by the onward rolling tide of civilisation. 
He seems one of those men on whom there lies a 
Fate ; and who arise at a particular juncture to 
fulfil a destined office. Though few years have 
elapsed since he visited the Indians of the Upper 
Missouri, already have some of the tribes whose 
traditions, manners, usages, superstitions, and rude 
arts he has recorded, been completely swept away, 
leaving not one Red Man to tell their story. Mr. 
Catlin was thus just in time, and no more, to 
gather the trophies and relics of the noble Red race, 
and to preserve in portraiture the features of its 
most distinguished chiefs and remarkable indivi- 
duals, 

The memorials of these fast-decaying tribes 


must ever remain objects of great interest and | 
_ tion was decided as the painter of nations! the Rey- 


curiosity to their pale-faced successors, — the 
usurpers, as Mr. Catlin considers them, of their 
rights—the fraudulent owners of those intermina- 
ble forests, and vast prairies, and majestic rivers 
of which, until so recent a period as the beginning of 
this century, the Red Man was the sole lord ; ne 
which had never been printed with a white man’s 
foot-mark. But these memorials and records are 
of interest to every civilized people. They dis- 
tinctly exhibit one phase of the great human 
Family. 

Besides the nearly universal passion for dollar- 
hunting—to which enthusiasts like Mr. Catlin form 
slender exceptions—there is in the Anglo-American 
character a strong propensity to wild and daring 
adventure, for which, in the present state of society 
in the United States, it is not difficult to account. 
In Mr. Catlin this original bias was first displayed 
by a passion for field-sports ; and we need not tell 
that even in the most highly-cultivated districts of 





* Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of the North American Indians ; ; by GrorGe 
CaTLin; during eight years’ travel among the wildest 
tribes of Indians. 2 volumes royal octavo, cloth, with 


four hundred illustrations: Published by the author, at 
Catlin’s Indian Gallery, Egyptian Hall, London. 


'nolds of the Far West! 











the United States, field-sports are still of a much 
more manly and stirring character than in the best 
hunting county in all England, or on its wildest 
moor. Field-sports there, are indeed but another 
name for wild and daring adventures by flood and 
fel]. ‘lo this original taste, Mr. Catlin came to unite 
a love of art—untrammelled art—which longed to 
pursue its objects in wanderings into the wilderness, 
and among the Red Men, free and uncontrolled, and 
with no guide save chance. Yet the several stages of 
his history form a natural and easy chain. He was 
born in “Fair W yoming,” now a good many vears 
since, while tales and traditions of Indian prowess 
and Indian manners were still floating over the 
lovely valley of the Susquehanna. His father was 
an attorney ; and after young Catlin had, as he char- 

acteristically tells, whiled ay ray his early y years, 
with books reluctantly held in the one hand, 
and a rifle and fishing-pole most affectionately 
grasped in the other, he was put regularly to 


the study of law ;—read law books, attended 
lectures, and became, for a few years, a kind 
ee 


of Nimrodical lawyer” in his native place. 
Ife had, in the meanwhile, dabbled occasionally 
with a brush; and one fine day he sold his law 
books, and everything he possessed, save his rifle 
and fishing-tackle ; purchased paints and brushes, 
and proceeded to Philadelphia to commence por- 
trait painter, without having had a lesson or an 
adviser. When he had been some years closely 
engaged in painting the tame “ black cloth and 
blue of civilisation,” a band of noble and dignified- 
looking Indians arrived in the city,—and his voea- 


There was everything sti- 
mulating to a young and enthusiastic artist about 
these swarthy lords of the flood and the forest— 

Arrayed and equipped in all their classic beauty,— 
with shield and helmet,—with tunic and manteau,— 
tinted and tasseled off, exactly for the painter’s palette ! 
In silentand stoic dignity, these lords of the forest strutted 
about the city for a few days, wrapped in their pictured 
robes, with their brows plumed with the quills of the 
war-eagle, attracting the gaze and admiration of all who 
beheld them. After this, they took their leave for 
Washington city, and I was left to reflect and regret, 
which I did long and deeply, until I came to the follow- 
ing deductions and conclusions. 


These were that he should abandon everything, 
in order to preserve, by pictorial illustrations, the 
history and customs of the grand and fast-decaying 
race that had thus fired his imagination. He wasin 
that frame of mind when a man of genius is never at 
a loss for reasons, which at least satisfy himself. 
His friends, however, when consulted, could not see 
things in the same light ; and he followed his own 
purpose, without a single sympathizer or abettor. 
He has, we apprehend, had no reason to repent. 
He has succeeded in his object, beyond what could 
have been his most sanguine expectations, and 
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performed a really great achievement. In his Jn- 
dian gallery, which has excited the admiration and 
wonder of hundreds of thousands, he has collected 
not only numerous original and faithful portraits of 
the most distinguished men and women of most of 
the surviving aboriginal families of North America, 
but specimens of their weapons and dresses, and 
of their arts and manufactures, that are unequalled 


of their kind ; and which must remain, for the in- | 


struction of future generations, and a monument of 
his talents, enthusiasm, and enterprise. 

The narrative of Mr. Catlin’s personal adven- 
tures, during the wandering years in which he was 
thus engaged, forms a work as unique in literature, 
as his rare collection of original portraits and curi- 
osities is rare in art. If his ardent admiration of 
the aboriginal tribes sometimes appears to be car- 
ried to excess, it is error on the right side. The 
glow and vividness of his colouring does not affect 


the fidelity of his portraiture ; and every generous | 


mind must sympathize with his compassionate feel- 
ings for the /ted Man, and with his resentment at 
the civilized, christian agents in the demoralisation, 
and destruction of a noble race. 

But the field opened up by Mr. Catlin’s rambles 
is boundless as the pratries which he traversed, 
and our space is of merely civilized limits ; so we 


| 








| 


must be content with following him in his erratic | 


course by the merest thread, and with often losing 
sight of him altogether. 

Having resolved to start for the ‘ Far West,” 
on the ambitious adventure we have described, it 
became necessary for Mr. Catlin to inquire where 
about that same quicksand territory, ever shifting 
its boundaries, night commence, and where termi- 
nate. He says :- - 


our way it continually glided, before us, as we approach 
the setting sun. 
In the commencement of my Tour, several of my tra- 


they!” “Oh! they are some of our merchants just ar- 
rived from the West.”’—* And that keel-boat, that 
Mackinaw-boat, and that formidable caravan—all of 
which are richly laden with goods.” ™ These, sir, are 
outfits starting for the West.”—Going to the West, ha! 
“ Then,” said 1,“ ll try it again. I will try and see if 


| hed 


I can go to the West.”-——“ What, a Fort here, too! 
“ Qui, Monsieur—oui, Monsieur,” (as a dauntless, and 
semibarbarian-looking, jolly fellow, dashed forth in ad- 
vance of his party on his wild horse to meet me.)— 
“ What distance are you west of Yellow Stone, here, my 
good fellow {” 

A humorous dialogue follows between the 
Traveller and Ba’tiste, a Frenchman and * free 
trapper; and the West flies away and away through 
many tribes of Indians, until it is lost, but not in 
the Pacific ; for Ba’tiste knew not of its boundaries 
farther than ainong the Crows, a handsome, jwar- 
like, and chivalrous race of Indians. 

In his way to the phantom Far West, Mr. Catlin 
reached St. Louis; but that place is reckoned at 
the door, though, fifteen hundred miles from the 
Atlantic cities. From thence, in 1832, he em- 
barked in the first steamer that had ever navi- 
gated the Missouri, and after a voyage of three 
months reached the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
River, 2000 miles above St. Louis. Here the 
American Fur Company have a factory and a strong 
fort, for the protection of their servants while trad- 
ing with the Indians. ‘The Missouri, up this length, 
has a singular character ; but probably part of its 


“chocolate colour” might, at this time, have been 


owing to the spring freshets :— 


The Missouri is, perhaps, different in appearance and 
character from all other rivers in the world ; there is a 
terror in its manner which is sensibly felt, the moment 
we enter its muddy waters from the Mississippi. Trom 


the mouth of the Yellow Stone River, which is the place 


velling companions from the city of New York, found | 


themselves at a frightful distance to the West, when we 
arrived at Niagara Falls ; and hastened back to amuse 
their friends with tales and scenes of the West. At 
Buffalo, a steam-boat was landing with 400 passengers, 
and twelve days out—“ Where from!” “ From the 
West.” In the rich state of Ohio, hundreds were se]l- 
ing their farms and going—to the West. In the beau- 


tiful city of Cincinnati, people said to me, “* Our town | 
has passed the days of its most rapid growth, it is not | 


far enough West.” 
New York, my landlady assured me that I would be 
pleased with her boarders, for they were nearly all mer- 
chants from the “ West.” I there asked,—* Whence 
come those steam-boats, laden with pork, honey, hides, 
«ec. ?” “ From the West.”—* Whence those ponderous 
bars of silver, which those men have been for hours 
shouldering and putting on board that boat!” “ They 
come from Santa Fée, from the West.”-—“ Where goes 
this steam-boat so richly laden with dry goods, steam- 
engines,&c.?” “She goesto Jefferson city.”"—* Jefferson 
city, where isthat ?” “ Far tothe West.”—* And where 
yoes that boat laden down to her gunnels, the Yellow 
Stone?” “She goesstill farther to the West.” —* Then,” 
said I, “I'll go to the West.” I went on the Yellow 
pee ae a a a ee es er re ee ee 
Two thousand miles on her, and we were at the mouth 
of Yellow Stone river—at the West. What! invoices, 
bills of lading, &c.,a wholesale establishment so far to 
the West !—* And those strange-looking, long-haired 


gentlemen, who have just arrived, and are relating the 
adventures of their long and tedious journey. 


Why are 


In St. Louis, 1400 miles west of | 


‘ P > i try “hence ‘ , writing. to its juncti , 
Phantom-like it flies before us as we travel, and on | {rom whence I am now writing, to its junction with the 


Mississippi, a distance of 2000 miles, the Missouri, with 
its boiling, turbid waters, sweeps off, in one unceasing 
current ; and in the whole distance there is scarcely an 
eddy or resting-place for a canoe. Owing to the conti- 
nual falling in of its rich alluvial banks, its water is 
always turbid and opaque ; having, at all seasons of the 
year, the colour of a cup of chocolate or coffee, with 
sugar and cream stirred intoit. .  . . . « « - 
For the distance of 1000 miles above St. Louis, the shores 
of this river (and, in many places, the whole bed of the 
stream) are filled with snags and raft, formed of trees of 
the largest size, which have been undermined by the 
falling banks and cast into the stream ; their roots be- 
coming fastened in the bottom of the river, with their 
tops floating on the surface of the water, and pointing 
down the stream, forming the most frightful and dis- 
couraging prospect for the adventurous voyageur. 

With what propriety this “ Hell of waters” might be 
denominated the “ River Styx,” I will not undertake to 
decide ; but nothing could be more appropriate or inno- 
cent than to call it the River of Sticks. 

The scene is not, however, all so dreary ; there is a 
redeeming beauty in the green and carpeted shores, 
which hem in this huge and terrible deformity of waters. 


The next thousand miles of this river navigation 
is represented as a fairy-land ; in passing through 
which the voyager was riveted to the deck, feast- 


ing his eyes on the thousand hills, and bluffs, and 


dales,and ravines around him, where immense herds 
of buffaloes, of elks, and antelopes, and “ sneaking 
wolves,” and mountain-goats, were to be seen 
bounding up and down and over green fields, car- 
peted with inyriads of shrubs and flowers ;— 
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From St. Louis to the falls of the Missouri, a distance 
of 2600 miles, is one continued prairie ; with the excep- 
tion of a few of the bottoms formed along the bank of 


the river, and the streams which are falling into it, which | 


are often covered with the most luxuriant growth of 
forest timber. 

The river scenery among the clay bluffs is of a 
singular character ; and these bluffs, through which 
the majestic and powerful stream has during end- 
less ages, ploughed for itself a way, hem: in much 

? ° ‘ ” 
of the long course of the river. ‘*Scarcely,” says 
the traveller, speaking of a bend of the river called 
the Grand Detour :— 

Scareely anything in nature can be found, I am sure, 
more exceedingly picturesque than the view from this 
place ; exhibiting the wonderful manner in which the 
gorges of the river have cut out its deep channel through 
these walls of clay on either side, of two or three hun- 
dred feet in elevation ; and the imposing features of the 
high table-lands in the distance, standing as a perpetual 
anomaly in the country. 


Speaking in another place of these clay bluffs, | 
“big thunder canve;” for, when in distance below the 
village, they saw the lightning flash from its sides, and 


he says :— 

By the continual overflowing of the river, its deposits 
have been lodged and left with a horizontal surface, 
spreading the deepest and richest alluvion over the sur- 
face of its meadows on either side ; through which the 
river winds its serpentine course, alternately running 
from one bluff to the other, which present themselves to 


its shores in all the most picturesque and beautiful shapes | 


and colours imaginable. Some with their green sides 
gracefully slope down in the most lovely groups to the 
water’s age; whilst others, divested of their verdure, 
present themselves in immense masses of clay of ditferent 
colours, which arrest the eye of the traveller with the 
most curious views in the world. 

These strange and picturesque appearances have been 
produced by the rains and frosts, which are continually 
changing the dimensions, and varying the thousand shapes 
of these denuded hills, by washing down their sides and 
carrying them into the river. 

Amongst these groups may be seen tens and hundreds 
of thousands of different forms and figures, of the su- 
blime and the picturesque ; in many places for miles to- 
gether, as the boat glides along, there is one continued 
appearance, before and behind us, of some ancient and 
boundless city in ruins. Ramparts, terraces, domes, 
towers, citadels and castles may be seen,—cupolas, and 
magnificent porticoes, and here and there a solitary 
column and crumbling pedestal, and even spires of clay 
which stand alone, and glistening in distance, as the 
sun’s rays are refracted back by the thousand crystals 
of gypsum which are imbedded in the clay of which they 
are formed. Over and through these groups of domes 
and battlements, (as one is compelled to imagine them.) 
the sun sends his long and gilding rays, at morn or in 
the evening; giving life and light, by aid of shadows 
cast to the different glowing colours of these clay-built 
ruins ; shedding a glory over the solitude of this wild 
and pictured country, which no one can realize unless 
he travels here and looks upon it. 

It is amidst these wild and quiet haunts that the 
mountain sheep, and the fleet-bounding antelope sport 
and live in herds, secure from their enemies. 


Through two thousand miles of such scenery, 
they were puffing and blowing for three months— 
along period; and yet the voyage was no small 
achievement. The astonishment and terror of the 
Indians in the few villages which they passed, may 
be conceived when the * big thunder canoe,” pufting, 
and blowing, and paddling, and snorting, and firing 
off the swivels with which she was furnished, ap- 
proached them :— 

We had on board one twelve-pound cannon and three | 





or four eight-pound swivels, which we were taking up 


to arm the Fur Company’s Fort at the mouth of Yellow 
Stone; and at the approach to every village they were al] 
discharged several times in rapid succession, which threw 
the inhabitants into utter confusion and amazement. 
Some of them threw their faces to the ground, and cried 
to the Great Spirit—some shot their horses and dogs, 
and sacrificed them to appease the Great Spirit, whom 
they conceived was offended; some deserted their yil- 
lages, and ran to the tops of the bluffs some miles dis- 
tant ; and others, in some places, as the boat landed iy 
front of their villages, came with great caution, and 
peeped over the bank of the river to see the fate of their 
chiefs ; whose duty it was (from the nature of their 
office) to approach us, whether friends or foes, and to go 
on board. Sometimes, in this plight, they were instantly 
thrown neck and heels over each other’s heads and 
shoulders—men, women, and children, and dogs—sage, 
sachem, old and young—all in a mass, at the frightful 
discharge of the steam from the escape-pipe, which the 
captain of the boat let loose upon them for his own fun 
and amusement. 

There were many curious conjectures amongst their 
wise men, with regard to the nature and powers of the 
steam-boat. Amongst the Mandans, some called it the 


heard the thunder come fromit; others called it the 
“ big medicine canoe with eyes ;” it was medicine (mys- 
tery) because they could not understand it ; and it must 
have eyes, for, said they, “ it sees its own way, and takes 
the deep water in the middle of the channel.” 

Mr. Catlin resided for a considerable time in the 
Fort. It is the largest and best built establish- 
ment of the sort on the river, and contains an area 
of three hundred feet square within walls. It is the 
head quarters of the Fur Company in this region. 
Its site is well selected on a beautiful meadow, on 
the banks of the river, and near the junction of the 
Yellow Stone River and the Missouri. The Fort is 
under the care of a countryman of our own :— 


Mr. Mackenzie is a kind-hearted and high-minded 
Scotchman ; and seems to have charge of all the Fur 
Company’s business in this region, and from this to the 
Rocky Mountains. He lives in good and comfortable 
style, inside of the Fort, which contains some eight or 
ten log-houses and stores, and has generally forty or fifty 
men, and one hundred and fifty horses about him. 

A great store of the kinds of goods required in 
the trafhe or barter carried on with the Indians is 
kept here, from which the traders at the outposts 
are supplied at those seasons when they bring in 
the fruits of their trade with the natives. The 
fort was an advantageous post for our adventurer, 
as it was the general rendezvous of all the sur- 
rounding tribes, who, in great numbers, encamped 
around it; in the first place, delivering up their 
arms, to be kept in the arsenal, until their departure. 
This precaution was yet more needful to prevent 
battles between hostile tribes, than for the safety 
of the whites. Mr. Catlin’s brush was immediately 
at work, in delineating the finest specimens of 
“the finest-looking, best equipped, and most beau- 
tifully-costumed” of any of the Indian tribes ; 
those of the Upper Missouri ; including the Crows, 
the Assinneboins, the Black-feet, and others; of 
whom he says :— 

They live in a country well stocked with buffaloes and 
wild horses, which furnish them an excellent and easy 
living ; their atmosphere is pure, which produces good 
health and long life; and they are the most independent 
and the happiest races of Indians I have met with ; they 
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are all entirely in a state of primitive wildness, and con- 


sequently are picturesque and handsome, almost beyond | 


description. Nothing in the world, of its kind, can pos- 
sibly surpass in beauty and grace some of their games 
and amusements, their gambols and parades. 

As far as my travels have yet led me into the Indian 
country, | have more than realized my former predic- 
tions that those Indians who could be found most en- 
tirely in a state of nature, with the least knowledge of 
civilized society, would be found to be the most cleanly 


in their persons, elegant in their dress and manners, and | 
Of such tribes, | 
perhaps the Crows and Blackfeet stand first ; and no | 


enjoying life to the greatest perfection. 


one would be able to appreciate the richness and ele- 
ance (and even taste too) with which some of these 


people dress, without seeing them in their own country. | 


{ will do all I can, however, to make their looks as well 
as customs known to the world: I will paint with my 
brush and scribble with my pen, and bring their plumes 
and plumage, dresses, weapons, &c., and everything but 


the Indian himself, to prove to the world the assertions | 


which I have made above. 

Lvery one of these red sons of the forest (or rather of 
the prairie) is a knight and lord—his squaws are his 
slaves ; the only things which he deems worthy of his 


exertions are to mount his snorting steed, with his bow | 


and quiver slung, his arrow-shield upon his arm, and 
his long lance glistening in the war-parade ; or, divested 
of all his plumes and trappings, armed with a simple bow 
and quiver, to plunge his steed amongst the flying herds 


of buffaloes, and with his sinewy bow, which he seldom | 


bends in vain, to drive deep to life’s fountain the whiz- 
zing arrow. 


This is a specimen of the tone in which the en- 


thusiastic traveller always speaks of the Red Men, | 


In some of those feats in the chase for which they 
claim distinction, their white neizhbours are not 
by any means their inferiors. 
which Mr. Catlin was engaged, gives an animated 
picture of sport—how ditterent from a tame e7v7- 
lized stag hunt, or humdrum fox hunt !—and a vivid 
representation of the pioneers, or outlying posts of 
civilized society :— 


[ will give a little sketch of a bit of fun I joined in 
yesterday, with Mr. M‘Kenzie and a number of his men, 
without the company or aid of Indians. 

I mentioned the other day, that M‘Kenzie’s table, from 
day to day, groans under the weight of buffalo tongues 
and beavers’ tails, and other luxuries of this western 
land. He has within his Fort a spacious ice-house, in 
which he preserves his meat fresh for any length of time 
required; and sometimes, when his larder runs low, he 
starts out, rallying some five or six of his best hunters, 
(not to hunt, but to “go for meat.) He leads the party, 
mounted on his favourite buffalo horse, (i. e. the horse 
amongst his whole group which is best trained to run the 
buffalo,) trailing a light and short gun in his hand, such 
an one as he can most easily reload whilst his horse is at 
full speed. 

Such was the condition of the ice-house yesterday 
morning, Which caused these self-catering gentlemen to 
cast their eyes with a wishful look over the prairies ; 
and such was the plight in which our host took the lead, 
and I, and then Mons. Chardon, and Ba’tiste Défonde 
and Tullock, (who is a trader amongst the Crows, and is 
here at this time, with a large party of that tribe,) and 
there were several others whose names I do not know. 

As we were mounted and ready to start, M‘Kenzie 
ealled up some four or five of his men, and told them to 
follow immediately on our trail, with as many one-horse 
carts, Which they were to harness up, to bring home the 
meat; “ferry them across the river in the scow,” said 
he,® and following our trail through the bottom, you 
will find us on the plain yonder, between the Yellow 
Stone and the Missouri rivers, with meat enough to load 
you home. My watch on yonder bluff has just told us by 
his signals, that there are cattle a plenty ou that spot, and 
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| we are going there as fast as possible.” We all crossed 
the river, and galloped away a couple of miles or so, 
when we mounted the bluff; and to be sure, as was said, 
there was in full view of us a fine herd of some four or 
five hundred buffaloes, perfectly at rest, and in their 
own estimation (probably) perfectly secure. Some were 
grazing, and others were lying down and sleeping. We 
advanced within a mile or so of them in full view, and 
came to a halt. Mons. Chardon “tossed the feather,” 
(a custom always observed, to try the course of the 
wind,) and we commenced “stripping,” as it is termed, 
(i. ¢. every man strips himself and his horse of every ex- 
traneous and unnecessary appendage of dress, Xc., that 
| might be an encumbrance in running:) hats are laid off, 
| and coats, and bullet pouches; sleeves are rolled up,a 
handkerchief tied tightly around the head, and another 
around the waist; cartridges are prepared and placed 
| in the waistcoat pocket, ora half-dozen bullets “ throwed 
| into the mouth,” Xc. &c., all of which takes up some ten or 
| fifteen minutes, and is not, in appearance or in effect, un- 
likeacouncil of war. Our leader lays the whole plan of the 
| chase, and preliminaries all fixed, guns charged and ram- 
rods in our hands, we mount and start for the onset. The 
| horses are all trained for this business, and seem to enter 
| into it with as much enthusiasm, and with as restless a 
spirit, as the riders themselves. .. . M‘ Kenzie 
' was foremost in the throng, and soon dashed off amidst 
the dust and was out of sight—he was after the fattest 
_and the fastest. I had discovered a huge bull whose 
shoulders towered above the whole band ; and I picked 
my way through the crowd to get alongside of him. I 
| went not for “ meat,” but for a trophy: 1 wanted his 
head and horns. I dashed along through the thundering 
mass, as they swept away over the plain, scarcely able to 
tell whether I was on a buffalo’s back or my horse—hit, 
and hooked, and jostled about, till at length I found 
/ myself alongside of my game, when I gave him a shot as 
I passed him. I saw guns flash in several directions 
about me, but I heard them not. Amidst the trampling 
throng, Mons. Chardon had wounded a stately bull, and 
at this moment was passing him again with his piece 
| levelled for another shot ; they were both at full speed, 
and I also, within the reach of the muzzle of my gun, 
when the bull instantly turned and received the horse 
upou his horns, and the ground received poor Chardon, 
who made a frog’s leap of some twenty feet or more over 
the bull’s back, and almost under my horse’s heels. I 
| wheeled my horse as soon as possible, and rode back, 
where lay poor Chardon, gasping to start his breath 
again ; and within a few paces of him his huge vietim, 
with his heels high in the air, and the horse lying across 
him. I dismounted instantly, but Chardon was raising 
himself on his hands, with his eyes and mouth full of 
dirt, and feeling for his gun, which lay about thirty feet 
in advance of him. “ Heaven spare you! are you hurt, 
Chardon { °—“* Hi—hie——hic—-——-hic hie 
—————— no, —— hie ——_-no no, I believe not. Oh! 
this is not much, Mons, Cataline—this is nothing new— 
but this is d———-d hard piece of ground here—hic—oh ! 
hic!” At this the poor fellow fainted, but in ‘a few 
moments arose, picked up his gun, took his horse by the 
bit; which then opened ts eyes, and with a Aic and a 
ujgh—vGHK! sprang upon its feet—shook off the dirt— 
_and here we were, all upon our legs again, save the bull, 
whose fate had been more sad than that of either. 
_ ‘The way in which the bull stood for his like- 
/ness as the artist rode round him, taking him in 
all attitudes, and gently goading him, to catch 
a new expression, can only be known by looking 
at the noble, shaggy brute, as he stands in fero- 
cious grandeur in the plate. In the space of one 
mile Mr, Mackenzie had marked out and killed 
five fat cows; and all of them were killed at full 
speed ; shet through the heart :— 


In the short space of time required for a horse under 
“full whip,” to run the distance of one mile, he had div- 
charged his gun five, and loaded it four times—selected 

‘his animals, and killed at every shot! There were six 


























or eight others killed at the same time, which altogether 
furnished, as will be seen, abundance of freight for the 


carts. 
There was talk enough in the Fort over the wine 


for that evening, wemay be sure. Mr. Mackenzie 
alone was modestly but smilingly silent, while his 
retainers told of his wonderful exploits. 

And now our philosophical and poetical artist 
began the business which had brought him so 
far into the wilderness in good earnest. There 
was no want of subjects for his facile pencil. 
Wild, incongruous, and constantly shifting groups 
of Indians of different and hostile tribes; chiefs, 
sachems, warriors, braves, women and children, 
horses, and dogs, were at all times assembled round 
the Fort; and Mr. Catlin niched himself into a 
bastion with his paint-pots—his easel before him, 
and his chair, the breech of a twelve-pounder. His 


singular operations were watched by the Indians | 


with wonder, awe, and in some instances with su- 
perstitious horror. But in many cases the s?ters 
were delighted, even when terror mingled with 
their pride, in seeing themselves /ire on the can- 
vass. Formidable looking fellows many of them 
are, as seen in the engravings, particularly when 
equipped in what Mr. Catlin describes as their 
beautiful or splendid costumes, decorated with long 
necklaces, or cordons of bears’ claws: strings of 
scalps, and fringes of scalp-locks attached to the 
seams of their buffalo and deer-skin dresses. But 
the portraits of the chiefs must be seen in the 
work, before the lofty bearing, the dignified and 
heroic air, the stern and warrior-like countenances, 
and towering or athletic forms of these wild men 
can be duly appreciated by those who pride them- 
selves on their high civilisation. ‘Their costumes 
may be more easily comprehended : though one 
five minutes spent in the Jndian Gallery must be 
worth volumes of description. 


civilized white brethren, put on their best looks, 
and their richest and most becoming garbs. The 
description of one or two of these will give the 
reader some idea of Indian costumes. 
sucks, (the buffalo’s back fat,) the head chief of 
the Black-feet was, it is said, “ superbly dressed.” 
We are told in explanation of the plate in which 
he is represented, that his dress 

Consists of a shirt or tunic, made of two deer skins 
finely dressed, and so placed together with the necks of 
the skins downwards, and the skins of the hind legs 
stitched together, the seams running down on each arm, 
from the neck to the knuckles of the hand ; this seam is 
covered with a band of two inches in width, of very 
beautiful embroidery of porcupine quills; and suspended 
from the under edge of this, from the shoulders to the 
hands, is a fringe of the locks of black hair, which he 
has taken from the heads of victims slain by his own 
hand in battle. The leggings are made also of the same 
material; and down the outer side of the leg, from the 
hip to the feet, extends also a similar band or belt of 
the same width; and wrought in the same manner, with 
porcupine quills, and fringed with scalp-locks. These 
locks of hair are procured from scalps, and worn as 
trophies. , . ° ; ‘ ° ° ‘ 

The scalp, of which I spoke above, is procured by cut- 
ting out a piece of the skin of the head, the size of the 
palm of the hand or less, containing the very centre or 
crown of the head, the place where the hair radiates 


from a point, and exactly over what the phrenologists | plied, that, if I must have it, he must have two herses 
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When sitting to | 
Mr. Catlin, these bronzed dignitaries, like their | 


Stu-mick-o- | 


call self-esteem. This patch then is kept and dried with 
great care, as proof positive of the death of an enemy 
and evidence of a man’s claims as a warrior; and after 
| having been formally “ danced,” as the saying is (i. ¢ 
| after it has been stuck up upon a pole or held up by ta 
_“old woman,” and the warriors have danced around it 
for two or three weeks at intervals,) it is fastened tothe 
handle of a lance, or the end of a war-club, or divided 
into a great many small locks, and used tu fringe and 
ornament the victor’s dress. When these dresses are 
seen bearing such trophies, it is of course a difficult 
matter to purchase them of the Indian, for they oftey 
hold them above all price. , ‘ ‘ _ 

In the chief’s dress, which I am describing, there are 
his moccasins, made also of buckskin, and ornamented 
In a corresponding manner. And ever all, his robe 
made of the skin of a young buffalo bull, with the hair 
| remaining ou; and on the inner or flesh side, beautifully 
| garnished with porcupine quills, and the battles of his 
life very ingeniously, though rudely, portrayed in pic- 
torial representations. In his hand he holds a very 
beautiful pipe, the stem of which is four or five feet 
long, and two inches wide, curiously wound with braids 
of the porcupine quills of various colours; and the bow] 
of the pipe ingeniously carved by himself from a piece of 
red steatite of an interesting character, and which they 
all tell me is procured somewhere between this place 
and the Falls of St. Anthony, on the head waters of the 
Mississippi. 

This curious stone has many peculiar qualities, and 
has, undoubtedly, but one origin in this country, and 
perhaps in the world. It is found but in the hands of 
the savage, and every tribe, and nearly every individual 
in the tribe, has his pipe made of it. ir : 

_ The tunic or shirt of the Mandan men is very similar 
in shape to that of the Blackfeet—made of two skins of 
deer or mountain-sheep, strung with scalp-locks, beads, 
andermine. The leggings, like those of the other tribes 
of whom I have spoken, are made of deer skins, and 
| shaped to fit the leg, embroidered with porcupine quills, 
| and fringed with scalps from their enemies’ heads. Their 
| moccasins are made of buckskin, and neatly ornamented 
} 
| 
| 





with porcupine quills—over their shoulders, (or, in other 
words, over one shoulder and passing under the other.) 
they very gracefully wear a robe from the young buf- 
falo’s back, oftentimes cut down to about half its origi- 
nal size, to make it handy and easy for use. Many of 
| these are also fringed on one side with sealp-locks ; and 
| the flesh side of the skin curiously ornamented with 
| pictured representations of the creditabie events and 
battles of their lives. 

Their head-dresses are of various sorts, and many of 
them exceedingly picturesque and handsome ; generally 
made of war-eagles’ or ravens’ quills and ermine. These 
are the most costly part of an Indian's dress in all this 
country, owing to the difficulty of procuring the quills 
and the fur; the war-eagle being the “rara aris,” and 
the ermine the rarest animal that is found in the coun- 
try. The tail of a war-eagle in this village, previded it 
is a perfect one, containing some six or eight quills, 
which are denominated first-rate plumes, and suitable to 
sei in a head-dress, will purchase a tolerable good 
10rse, 


In making purchases for his intended gallery, 
Mr. Catlin was often surprised at the high prices 
demanded for pieces of dress. But, as every where 
else, rarity gave factitious value :— 


a 


One of the chiefs, whom I had painted at full length, 
in a beautiful costume, with head-dress of war-eagles’ 
quills and ermine, extending quite down to his feet, and 
whom I was soliciting for the purchase of his dress com- 
_ plete, was willing to sell to me all but the head-dress ; 
saying, that “he could not part with that, as he would 
never be able to get quills and ermine of so good a qua- 
| lity to make another like it.” I agreed with him, how- 
| ever, for the rest of the dress, and importuned him, from 
| day to day, for the head-dress, until he at length re- 
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for it; the bargain was instantly struck—the horses | and a great name—one by which I am now familiarly 


were procured of the traders at twenty-five dollars each, 
and the head-dress secured for my collection. 

There is occasionally a chief or a warrior of so extra- 
ordinary renown, that he is allowed to wear horns on 
his head-dress, which give to his aspect a strange and 
majestic effect. These are made of about a third part 
of the horn of a buffalo bull ; the horn having been split 
from end to end, and athird part of it taken and shaved 
thin and light, and highly polished. These are attached 
to the top of the head-dress on each side, in the same 


} 
| 





place that they rise and stand on the head of a buffalo; | 


rising out of a mat of ermine skins and tails, which 
hang over the top of the head-dress, somewhat in the 
form that the large and profuse locks of hair hang and 
fall over the head of a buffalo bull. 

The Indians attach some mysterious meaning to 
this strange ornament, which is only allowed to 
dignitaries of great authority. Mr. Catlin defends 
the alleged absurdities of Indian costume, by re- 
taliating upon our civilized absurd costumes. The 
women of the western tribes are all * decently 
dressed ;” and many of them with “ great taste 
and beauty ;” their deer and goat-skin habits 
being often trimmed with ermine, and ornamented 
with embroidery of porcupine quills. All the 
women divide the hair on the forehead, and paint 
the division line with vermillion or red earth. 
Long hair is a favourite and cherished ornament 
among the men of the western tribes; though 
other tribes in the south-west, asthe Pawnees, pluck 


out all the hair save a scalp-lock. The hair is | 


sometimes of the prodigious length of ten feet, and, 
when in full dress, it is let down, and sweeps the 
grass, as the warrior-chief moves majestically along. 


that there was mystery or sorcery in the art of painting 
likenesses, and that the artist was what we should 
call a wizard, the dignitaries could not resist the 
temptation of being what they termed “ made alive” 
by his brush. The way in which they were af- 
fected by this marvellous process, throws an inci- 
dental light upon the operations of the untutored 
mind. At the Mandan village, which, as we shall 
see, he visited after leaving Mr. Mackenzie's Fort, 
Mr. Catlin relates :— 

Perhaps nothing ever more completely astonished these 
people than the operations of my brush. The art of por- 
trait-painting was a subject entirely new to them, and 


of course, unthought of ; and my appearance here has 
commenced a new era in the arcana of medicine or mys- 


; 


hailed, and talked of in this village ; and no doubt will 
be, as long as traditions last in this strange community. 
That moment conferred an honour on me, which you 
as yet do not understand. I took the degree (not of 
Doctor of Laws, nor Bachelor of Arts) of Master of Arts 
—of mysteries—of magic, and of hocus pocus. . . * 
Te-ho-pe-nee Wash-ee (or medicine white man) is the 
name I now go by, and it will prove to me, no doubt, of 
more value than gold, for I have been called upon and 
feasted by the doctors, who are all mystery-men; and it 
has been an easy and successful passport already to many 
strange and mysterious places ; and has put me in pos- 
session of a vast deal of curious and interesting informa- 
tion, which I am sure I never should have otherwise 
learned. . , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , R 
After I had finished the portraits of the two chiefs, 
and they had returned to their wigwams, and deliberately 
seated themselves by their respective fire-sides, and 
silently smoked a pipe or two, (according to an universal 
custom,) they gradually began to tell what had taken 
place ; and at length crowds of gaping listeners, with 
mouths wide open, thronged their lodges ; and a throng 


| of women and girls were about my house, and through 
| every crack and crevice | could see their glistening eyes, 





which were piercing my hut in a hundred pdaces, from a 
natural and restless propensity, a curiosity to see what 
was going on within. 

The men at length—the Brares,—pride yield- 
ing to curiosity, followed the women, and in 
crowds. Mr. Kipp, the Fur Company’s agent, 
stationed at the Mandan village, who had lived 
long among them, and spoke their language ftlu- 
ently, endeavoured with, it would seem, little suc- 
cess, to explain to them how the likenesses were 
produced :— 

The necessity at this time of exposing the portraits to 


; ; | the view of yds who were assembled around the 
Though the chiefs and the spectators believed | fen OSs Set Sees Soe See ees oe , 


house, became imperative, and they were held up toge- 
ther over the door, so that the whole village had a chance 
to see and recognise their chiefs. The effect upon so 
mixed a multitude, who as yet had heard no way of ac- 
counting for them, was novel and really laughable. The 
likenesses were instantly recognised, and many of the 
gaping multitude commenced yelping ; some were stamp- 


|ing offin the jarring dance—others were singing, and 


others again were crying—hundreds covered their mouths 
withtheirhands and were mute ; others, indignant, drove 


| their spears frightfully into the ground, and some threw 


tery. Soon after arriving here, I commenced and finished | 


the portraits of the two principal chiefs. This was done 


without having awakened the curiosity of the villagers, | 


as they had heard nothing of what was going on, and 
even the chiefs themselves seemed to be ignorant of my 
designs, until the pictures were completed. No one else 
was admitted into my lodge during the operation; and 
when finished, it was exceedingly amusing to see them 


mutually recognizing each other’s likeness, and assuring | 


each other of the striking resemblance which they bore 
to the originals. Both of these pressed their hand over 
their mouths awhile in dead silence, (a custom amongst 
most tribes, when anything surprises them very much,) 
looking attentively upon the portraits and myself, and 
upon the palette and colours with which these unaccount- 
able effects had been produced. 

They then walked up to me in the most gentle man- 
ner, taking me in turn by the hand, with a firm grip; 
with head and eyes inclined downwards, and in a tone a 
little above a whisper—pronounced the words “ Te-ho-pe- 
nee Wash-ee!” and walked off. 

Readers, at that moment I was christened witha new 
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a reddened arrow at the sun, and went home to their 
wigwams. 

The pictures seen, the next curiosity was to see the 
man who made them, and I was called forth. Readers! 
if you have any imagination, save me the trouble of 
painting this scene. . . . . . « I stepped 
forth, and was instantly hemmed in by the throng. Wo- 
men were gaping and gazing—and warriors and braves 
were offering me their hands,—whilst little boys and 
girls, by dozens, were struggling through the crowd to 
touch me with the ends of their fingers ; and whilst | 
was engaged, from the waist upwards, in fending off the 
throng and shaking hands, my legs were assailed (not 
unlike the nibbling of little fish, when I have been stand- 
ing in deep water) by children, who were creeping be- 
tween the legs of the bystanders for the curiosity or 
honour of touching me with the end of their finger. The 
eager curiosity and expression of astonishment with 
which they gazed upon me, plainly showed that they 
looked upon me as some strange and unaccountable be- 
ing. They pronounced me the greatest medicine-man in 
the world ; for they said I had made /iring-Leings,—they 


said they could see their chiefs alive, in two places— 


those that I had made were a /itt/e alive—they could see 
their eyes move—could see them smile and laugh, and 


that if they could laugh they could certainly speak, if 


they should try, and they must therefore have some life 


in them. 


The squaws generally agreed, that they had discover- 
; 3k 
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for the Mandans ; saying that such an operation could 
not be performed without taking away from the original 
something of his existence, which I put in the picture; 
and they could see it move, could see it stir. 

This curtailing of the natural existence, for the purpose 
of instilling life into the secondary one, they decided to 
be an useless and destructive operation, and one which 
was calculated to do great mischief in their happy com- 
munity. 


In short, a great clamour was raised by the na- 
tive quacks—the medicine men, whose vocation 
was in danger, and by the women; and many 
councils were held. The artist, and his host, 
Mr. Kipp, were at length able to half convince 
them that there was no real danger to be appre- 
hended :— 


all were ready to be painted,—the squaws were silent, 
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ed life enough in them to render my medicine too great | to my room, or into my company in any place, have proved 





| great ‘ medicine-man. 










entirely unsuccessful. 


One of the medicine men, who had been the most 
violent in opposition, and whe foretold all manner 
of evil to the sitters, was mollified when it was 
proposed to paint himself. He then told the ar- 
tist, that 


Although he had been telling the chiefs that they 
were all fools, and all would die who had their portraits 
painted—that although he had set the old women and 
children all crying, and even made some of the young 
warriors tremble, yet he had no unfriendly feelings to- 
wards me, nor any fear or dread of my art.” “I know 
you are a good man, (said he,) I know you will do no 
harm to any one: your medicine is great, and you are a 
> I would like to see myself very 


| well—and so would all of the chiefs ; but they have all 
; | been many days in this medicine-house, and they all know 
After this, there was no further difficulty about sitting ; | 


| 
} 


me well, and they have not asked me to come in and be 
made alire with paints—my friend, I am glad that my 


and my painting-room a continual resort for the chiefs, | people have told you who I am—my heart is glad—I 
and braves, and medicine-men ; where they waited with | will go to my wigwam and eat, and in a little while I 


impatience 
that they could decide as to the likeness as it came from 
under the brush; that they could laugh, and yell, and 


r the completion of each one’s picture,— | will come, and you may goto work ;’’— another pipe was 


lit and smoked, and he got up and went off. I prepared 
my canvass and palette, and whistled away the time un- 


sing a new song, and smoke a fresh pipe to the health | til twelve o’clock, before he made his appearance ; hav- 
and success of him who had just been safely delivered | ing used the whole of the forepart of the day at his 
from the hands and the mystic operation of the “ «hite | 


medicine.” 

In each of these operations, as they successively took 
place, I observed that a pipe or two were well filled, and 
as soon as I commenced painting, the chiefs and braves, 
who sat around the sides of the lodge, commenced smok- 
ing for the success of the picture, (and probably as much 
or more so for the safe deliverance of the sitter from 
harm while under the operation,) and so they continued 
to pass the pipe around until the portrait was completed. 


} 
} 


In this way I progressed with my portraits, stopping | 


occasionally very suddenly as if somethipg was wrong, 
and taking a tremendous puff or two at the pipe, and 


streaming the smoke through my nostrils, exhibiting in | 
my looks and actions an evident relief; enabling me to | 
proceed with more facility and success,—by flattering | 


and complimenting each one on his good looks after I had 
got it done, and taking them according to rank or stand- 
ing, making it a matter of honour with them; which 
pleased them exceedingly, and gave me and my art the 
stamp of respectability at once. 

I was then taken by the arm by the chiefs, and led to 
their lodges, where feasts were prepared for me in ele- 
gant style, ¢.¢., in the best manner which this country 
affords; and being led by the arm, and welcomed to 
them by gentlemen of high and exalted feelings, rendered 
them in my estimation truly elegant. 

There have been three or four instances where proud 
and aspiring young men have been in my lodge, and after 

azing at the portraits of the head chief across the room, 
which sits looking them in the eyes,) have raised their 


of the lodge, on the right or left, from whence to take a 


| 


long and fair side-look at the chief, instead of staring | 


him full in the face (which is a most unpardonable offence 


| 


in all Indian tribes ;) and after having got in that posi- | 


tion, and cast their eyes again upon the portrait which 
was yet looking them full in the face, have thrown their 
robes over their heads and bolted out of the wigwam, 
filled equally with astonishment and indignation ; aver- 
ring, as they always will in a sullen mood, that they 


“ saw the eyes move,”’—that as they walked around the | 


room “the eyes of the portrait followed them.” 
these unfortunate gentlemen, repeated efforts have been 
made by the Traders, and also by the chiefs and doctors, 


With | occupying the regions about the sources of the 


who understand the illusion, to convince them of their | 


error, by explaining the mystery; but they will not hear 

any explanation whatever; saying, that “what they see | 
with their eyes is always evidence enough for them;” that — 
they always “believe their own eyes sooner than a hun- | 


** 


dred tongues,” aud al 


| efforts to get them a second time | The Crows amount to only seven thousand. They 


toilette, arranging his dress and ornamenting his body 
for his picture. 

At that hour then, bedaubed and streaked with paints of 
various colours, with bear’s grease and charcoal, with medi- 
cine-pipes in his hands, and foxes’ tailsattached to his heels, 
entered Mah-to-he-hah (the old bear) with a train of his 
own profession, who seated themselves around him; andalso 
a number of boys, whom it was requested should remain 
with him, and whom I supposed it possible might have 
been pupils, whom he was instructing in the myste- 
ries of materia medica and hoca poca. He took his posi- 
tion in the middle of the room, waving his eagle calumets 
in each hand, and singing his medicine-song which he 
sings over his dying patient, looking me full in the face 
until I completed his picture, which I painted at full 
length. His vanity has been completely gratified in 
the operation; he lies for hours together, day after day, 
in my room, in front of his picture, gazing intensely upon 
it: lights my pipe for me while I am painting—shakes 
hands with me a dozen times on each day, and talks of 
me, and enlarges upon my medicine virtues and my ta- 
lents, wherever he goes; so that this new difficulty is now 
removed, and instead of preaching against me, he is one 
of my strongest and most enthusiastic friends and aids in 
the country. 

When Mr. Catlin painted women, the chiefs 
were exceedingly indignant to see that Sguaws, 
their inferiors, their slaves, were admitted to share 
the same honours with men and chiefs; and he 


i. « ail | found some difficulty in appeasing their anger. 
hands before their faces and walked around to the side | The Eeclustves were equally jealous of the oxigar 


sharing this honour with themselves. 

The Crows, a tribe inhabiting the head waters of 
the Yellow Stone River, were in considerable num- 
bers about the Fort, along with their “ natural 
enemies,” the Blackfeet, who are now one of the 
most numerous and warlike tribes on the conti- 
nent. They roam about from the spot on which 
Mr. Catlin saw them, to the Rocky Mountains, 


Missouri, and amount to fifty thousand. They are 
warlike, ferocious, and predatory. Under the walls 
of the Fort, these tribes smoke their pipes together 
in apparent peace, though, on the turn of a straw, 
their jealous, fixed, and deadly hate, breaks out. 
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are physically a singularly fine race ; resembling, 
in this respect, their handsome cousins or name- 
sakes, “the Wild Mac-Craws of Kintail,” while, | 
in feats of horsemanship, they even excel their 
other namesake, Ducrow. We must introduce this 
noble tribe more particularly to the reader :— 


A Crow is known wherever he is met by his beautiful | 
white dress, and his tall and elegant figure ; the greater | 
part of the men being six feet high. The Blackfeet, on 
the other hand, are more of the Herculean make—about 
middling stature, with broad shoulders, and great expan- 
sion of chest ; and the skins, of which their dresses are 
made, are chiefly dressed black, or of a dark brown 
colour ; from which circumstance, in all probability, they 
having black leggings or moccasins, have got the name of | 
Blackfeet. 

The Crows are very handsome and gentlemanly In- | 
dians in their personal appearance; and have been always 
reputed, since the first acquaintance made with them, 
very civil and friendly. 

These people, to be sure, have in some instances plun- 
dered and robbed trappers and travellers in their coun- | 
try; and for that I have sometimes heard them called 
rascals and thieves, and rogues of the first order, Xc.; 
yet they do not consider themselves such; for thieving 
in their estimation is a high crime, and considered the 


Trader’s horses and make their boast of it! considering 
it a kind of retaliation or summary justice, which they 
think it right and honourable that they should adminis- 


ter. And why not? for the unlicensed trespass committed 


through their country from one end to the other, by mer- 
cenary white men, who are destroying the game, and 
catching all the beaver and other rich and valuable furs 
out of their country, without paying them an equivalent, 
or, in fact, anything at all, for it; and this too, when 
they have been warned time and again of the danger they 
would be in, if they longer persisted in the practice. ... 

Mr. M‘Kenzie has repeatedly told me, within the four 
last weeks, while in conversation relative to the Crows, 
that they were friendly and honourable in their dealing 
with the whites, and that he considered them the finest 
Indians of his acquaintance. 

I recollect whilst in St. Louis, and other places at the 
East, to have heard it often said, that the Crows were a 
raseally and thieving set of vagabonds, highway robbers. 


The Crows are completely vindicated when the | 


other side of the story is told by Mr. Catlin ; yet 
we imagine that their physique is, as yet, more com- 
mendable than their mora/e— 


I have just been painting a number of the Crows, fine 


looking and noble gentlemen. They are really a hand- 
some and well-formed set of men as can be seen in any 
part of the world. There isa sort of ease and grace add- 
ed to their dignity of manners, which gives them the air 
of gentlemen at once. I observed the other day, that 
most of them were over six feet high, and very many of 
these have cultivated their natural hair to such an almost 
incredible length, that it sweeps the ground as they walk; 


there are frequent instances of this kind amongst them, | 


and in some cases, a foot or more of it will drag onthe grass 
as they walk, giving exceeding grace and beauty to their 


movements. They usually oil their hair with a profusion | 
of bear’s grease every morning, which is no doubt one | another—a Scotch branch. 
cause of the unusual length to which their hair extends; | 


though it cannot be the sole cause of it, for the other | 


tribes throughout this country use the bear’s grease in 
equal profusion without producing the same results. The 
Mandans, however, and the Sioux, of whom I shall speak 
in future epistles, have cultivated a very great growth of 


the hair,as many of them are seen whose hair reaches | 


near to the ground. 
This extraordinary length of hair amongst the Crows 
is confined to the men alone; for the women, though all 


of them with glossy and beautiful hair, and a great pro- | . . 
| women ; eating apart after their lords are served, 


fusion of it, are unable to cultivate it to co great a length; 


or else they are not allowed to compete with their lords 
in a fashion so ornamental, (and on which the men 80 
highly pride themselves,) and are obliged in many cases 
to cut it short off. 

The fashion of long hair amongst the men prevails 
throughout all the Western and North Western tribes, 
after passing the Sacs and Foxes; and the Pawnees of 
the Platte, who, with two or three other tribes only, are 
in the habit of shaving nearly the whole head. 

The present chief of the Crows, who is called “ Long- 
hair,” and has received his name as well as his office 
from the circumstance of having the longest hair of any 
man in the nation, I have not yet seen: but I hope I yet 
may, ere I leave this part of the country. This extraor- 
dinary man is known to several gentlemen with whom I 
am acquainted, and particularly to Messrs. Sublette and 
Campbell, of whom I have before spoken, who told me 
they had lived in his hospitable lodge for months toge- 
ther ; and assured me that they had measured his hair bya 
correct means, and found it to be ten feet and seven inches 
in length; closely inspecting every part of it at the same 
time, and satisfying themselves that it was the natural 
growth. ‘ ‘ ‘ , : ‘ ‘ 

It is a common custom amongst most of these upper 
tribes, to splice or add on several lengths of hair, by fas- 
tening them with glue; probably for the purpose of imi- 
tating the Crows, upon whom alone Nature has bestowed 


; this conspicuous and signal ornament. 
inost disgraceful act that a man can possibly do. They | 


call this capturing, where they sometimes run off with a | have painted the portraits of several, who exhibit some 


Amongst the Crows of distinction now at this place, I 


striking peculiarities. Amongst whom is Chah-ee-chopes, 
the four wolves; a fine looking fellow, six feet in stature, 
and whose natural hair sweeps the grass as he walks; he 
is beautifully clad, and carries himself with the most 
gracefuland manly mien. He is in mourning for a brother; 
and according to their custom, has cut off a number of 
locks of his long hair; which is as much as & man can 
well spare of so valued an ornament, which he has been 
for the greater part of his life cultivating ; whilst a wo- 
man who mourns for a husband or child, is obliged to 
crop her hair short to her head, and so remain till it 
grows out again ; ceasing gradually to mourn as her hair 
approaches to its former length. 

In describing Pariskaroopa (the two Crows), a 
young chief, whose portrait he painted, and who 
is one of the most extraordinary men of the Crow 
nation, the artist notices a fact worthy of the at- 
tention of craniologists. The young man is not 
only remarkable for his extraordinary sagacity as 
a counsellor and an orator, but for having no fore- 
head :— 

There is something very uncommon in this outline, and 
sets forth the striking peculiarity of the Crow tribe, though 
rather in an exaggerated form. The semi-lunar outline 
of the Crow head, with an exceedingly low and retreat- 
ing forehead, is certainly a very peculiar and striking 
characteristic; and though not so strongly marked in 
most of the tribe as in the present instance, is sufficient 
for their detection whenever they are met; and will be 
subject for further comment in another place. 

In this singular feature, the Crows resemble our 
Ducrow; and those antiquaries who hunt up 
Madoe’s Welsh colony, would do well to look for 


The account of the Flat-head Indians given by 
Mr. Catlin, and other travellers, must also perplex 
the phrenologists. The mass of the brain, from a 
fantastic fashion, is, in infancy, squeezed into the 
most unnatural shape; but with no apparent effect 
on the character. 

The women of this tribe and of the Blackfeet, 
and indeed of most other tribes, are not handsome : 
they are drudges and slaves, like all the Indian 
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and not allowed to join in the religious rites and 
ceremonies, nor in the dances and festive amuse- 
ments, Polygamy is common among all the 
trives, for which Mr. Catlin assigns what he seems 
to consider very sufficient reasons; namely, that 
as a man of distinction can obtain no labourers 
and slaves, save his squaves, to enrich him, or enable 
him to maintain his proper dignity, a great many 
wives are consequently required. 

It is no uncommon thing to find a chief with six, eight, 
or ten, and some with twelve or fourteen wives in his 


lodge. Such is an ancient custom, and in their estimation | 


is right as well as necessary. Women in a savage state, 
I believe, are always held in a rank inferior to that of 
the men, in relation to whom in many respects they stand 
rather in the light of menials and slaves than otherwise; 
and as they are the “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” it becomes a matter of necessity for a chief (who 
must be liberal, keep open doors, and entertain, for the 
support of his popularity) to have in his wigwam a suffi- 
cient number of such handmaids or menials to perform 
the numerous duties and drudgeries of so large and ex- 
pensive an establishment. 

There are two other reasons for this custom which 
operate with equal,if not with greater force than the one 
above assigned. In the first place, these people, though 
far behind the civilized world in acquisitiveness, have 
still more or less passion for the accumulation of wealth, 


or, in other words, for the luxuries of life; and a chief, | 


excited by a desire of this kind, together with a wish to 
be able to furnish his lodge with something more than 
ordinary for the entertainment of his own people, as well 
as strangers who fall upon his hospitality, sees fit to 
marry a number of wives, who are kept at hard labour 
during most of the year; and the avails of that labour 
enable him to procure those luxuries, and give to his 
lodge the appearance of respectability which is not ordi- 
narily seen. Amongst those tribes who trade with the 
Fur Companies, this system is carried out to a great ex- 
tent, and the women are kept, for the greater part of the 
year, dressing buffalo robes and other skins for the mar- 
ket ; and the brave or chief, who has the greatest num- 


ber of wives, is considered the most affluent and envied | 
man in the tribe ; for his table is most bountifully sup- , 


plied, and his lodge the most abundantly furnished with 
the luxuries of civilized manufacture, who has at the 


vear’s end the greatest number of robes to vend to the | 


Fur Company. 

The manual labour amongst savages is all done by the 
women ; and as there are no daily labourers or persons 
who will “ hire out” to labour for another, it becomes 
necessary for him who requires more than the labour or 


services of one, to add to the number by legalizing and | 


compromising by the ceremony of marriage, his stock of 


labourers ; who can thus, and thus alone, be easily en- | 


slaved, and the results of their labour turned to good 
account. 


more effective than either; the natural inclination which 
belongs to man, who stands high in the estimation of his 
people and wields the sceptre of power— surrounded by 
temptations which he considers it would be unnatural to 
resist, Where no law or regulation of society stands in 
the way of his enjoyment. Such a custom amongst 
savage nations can easily be excused too. 


We shall not trouble ourselves with the excuse. 
It is enough that, to some extent, might makes 
right all over the world ; and that a poor Indian who 
has not horses nor guns with which to purchase 
wives from their fathers or brothers, has seldom 
more thanone. The doctors, again,—the cunning 
medicine men, half rude physicians, half conjurors, | 
and wholly knaves,—zenerally contrive to obtain a 
half dozen slaves under the name of wives. The 
white traders supply themselves in the usual man- ! 
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| ner of the country, by making a present to the 
| father. They like to form alliances with the in- 
| fluential families, like other great men, from poli- 
tical reasons. When the trader or clerk leaves 
| the country, his sguwazw returns to her family ; and 
| her fortunate father will sometimes obtain a se- 
cond price for her, either from some native husband 
or new comer. 

The degraded condition of the sex has not ex- 
tinguished the natural feelings of womanhood 
among those ill-treated and cheerfully-enduring 
creatures. Many beautiful traits of their gentleness 
and affectionate disposition are related by Mr. 
Catlin, and indeed by all other travellers in those 
Of the Mandan women, he says :— 





regions. 


They are beautiful and modest,—and amongst the re- 
spectable families virtue is as highly cherished andas jnap- 
| proachable, as in any society whatever: yet at the same 
time a chief may marry a dozen wives if he pleases, and 
so may a white man; and if either wishes to marry ‘the 
most beautiful and modest girlin the tribe, she is valued 
only equal, perhaps, to two horses, a gun with powder 
and ball for a year, five or six pounds of beads, a couple 
of gallons of whisky, and a handful of awls. 

The girls of this tribe, like those of most of these north- 
western tribes, marry at the age of twelve or fourteen, 
| and some at the age of eleven years; and their beauty, 
from this fact, as well as from the slavish life they lead, 
soon after marriage vanishes. ‘Their occupations are al- 
most continual, and they seem to go industriously at 
them, as if from choice or inclination, without a murmur. 


While sojourning in another part of the Far 
West, among a small tribe called the Puncahs, 
whose village is a thousand miles from St. Louis, 
Mr. Catlin relates an amusing incident, which is 
‘also illustrative of the marriage-customs of the 
| Indians :— 





The chief of this tribe, whose name is Shoo-de-ga-cha, 
'(smoke,) I painted at full length, and his wife also, a 
young and very pretty woman, whose name is Hee-ia’h- 
dee (the pure fountain) ; her neck and arms were cu- 
riously tatooed, which is a very frequent mode of orna- 
menting the body amongst this and some other tribes; 
which is done by pricking into the skin, gunpowder and 
vermilion. 

The chief, who was wrapped in a buffalo robe, is a 
noble specimen of native dignity and philosophy. I con- 
versed much with him ; and from his dignified manners, 
as well as from the soundness of his reasoning, I became 
fully convinced that he deserved to be the sachem of a 
more numerous and prosperous tribe. He related to me 
with great coolness and frankness, the poverty and dis- 
tress of his nation; and, with the method of a philoso- 


There is yet the other inducement, which probably is | pher, predicted the certain and rapid extinction of his 


tribe, which he had not the power to avert. Poor, noble 
chief; who was equal to, and worthy of a greater em- 
pire! He sat upon the deck of the steamer, overlooking 
the little cluster of his wigwams, mingled amongst the 
trees; and, like Caius Marius weeping over the ruins 
of Carthage, shed tears as he was descanting on the po- 
verty of his ill-fated little community, which he told me 
“had once been powerful and happy; that the buffaloes, 
which the Great Spirit had given them for food, and 
which formerly spread all over their green prairies, had 
all been killed or driven out by the approach of white 
men, who wanted their skins ; that their country was now 
entirely destitute of game, and even of roots for their 
food, as it was one continued prairie ; and that his young 
men penetrating the countries of their enemies for buf- 
faloes, which they were obliged to do, were cut to pieces 
and destroyed in great numbers. That his people had 
foolishly become fond of fire-water, (whisky,) and had 
given away everything in their country for it—that it 
had destroved many of his warriors, and seon would de- 
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stroy the rest—that his tribe was too small, and his war- 
riors too few to go to war with the tribes around them ; 
that they were met and killed by the Sioux on the north, 
by the Pawnees on the west, and by the Osages and 
Konzas on the south; and still more alarmed from the 
eonstant advance of the pale faces, their enemies, from 





the east, with whisky and small-pox, which already 
had destroyed four-fifths of his tribe, and soon would 
impoverish and at last destroy the remainder of them.” 

In this way did this shrewd philosopher lament over | 
the unlucky destiny of his tribe; and I pitied him with | 
all my heart. 1 have no doubt of the correctness of his 
representations ; and I believe there is no tribe on the 
frontier more in want, nor any more deserving of the 
sympathy and charity of the government and Christian 
societies of the civilized world. 

The son of this chief, a youth of eighteen years, and 
whose portrait | painted, distinguished himself in a sin- 
gular manner the day before our steamer reached their 
village, by taking to him four wires in one day! This | 


extraordinary and unprecedented freak of his, was just | 
the thing to make him the greatest sort of medicine in 
the eyes of his people ; and probably he may date much 
of his success and greatness through life to this bold 
and original step, which suddenly raised him into notice 
and importance. 

The old chief, Shoo-de-ga-cha, of whom I have spoken 
above, considering his son to have arrived to the age of 
maturity, fitted him out for house-keeping, by ‘giving 
him a handsome wigwam to live in, and nine horses, 





with many other valuable presents ; when the boy, whose 
name is Hongs-kay-de, (the great chief,) soon laid his 
plans for the proud and pleasant epoch in his life, and 
consummated them in the following ingenious and amus- 
ing manner :— 


Wishing to connect himself with, and consequently to | 
_ dress of deer-skins, and covered with a young buffalo’s 


secure the countenance of some of the most influential 


men in the tribe, he had held an interview with one of | 
the most distinguished ; and easily (being the son of a | 
chief) made an arrangement for the hand of his daugh- | 
ter, which he was to receive on a certain day, and at a | 


certain hour, for which he was to give two horses, a gun, 
and several pounds of tobacco. This was enjoined on the 
father as a prefound secret, and as a condition of the 
espousal. In like manner, he soon made similar arrange- 
ments with three other leading men of the tribe, each of 
whom had a young and beautiful daughter, of marriage- 


of secrecy, until the hour approached, when he had an- 
nounced to the whole tribe that he was to be married, 
At the time appointed, they all assembled, and all were 
in ignorance of the fair hand that was to be placed in 
his on this occasion. He had got some of his young 
friends who were prepared to assist him, to lead up the 
eight horses. He took two of them by the halters, and the 
other presents agreed upon in his other hand,and advane- 
ing to the first of the parents, whose daughter was stand- 
ing by the side of him, saying to him, “ you promised me 
the hand of your daughter on this day, for which I was to 
give you two horses.” The father assented with a“ ugh!” 
receiving the presents, and giving his child; when some 


confusion ensued from the simultaneous remonstrances, 


which were suddenly made by the other three parents, 
who had brought their daughters forward, and were 
shocked at this sudden disappointment, as well as by the 
mutual declarations they were making, of similar con- 
tracts that each one had entered into with him! As 
soon as they could be pacified, and silence was restored, 


| he exultingly replied, “ You have all acknowledged in 


public your promises with me, which I shall expect you 
to fulfil. 1 am here to perform all the engagements 
which [ have made, and I expect you all to do the 
same.” No more was said. He led up the two horses 
for each, and delivered the other presents ; leading off 
to his wigwam his four brides—taking two in each hand, 
and commenced at once upon his new mode of life ; re- 
serving only one of his horses for his own daily use. 

I visited the wigwam of this young installed medicine- 
man several times, and saw his four modest little wives 
seated around the fire, where all seemed to harmonize 
very well; and for aught 1 could discover, were entering 
very happily on the duties and pleasures of married life. 
I selected one of them for her portrait, and painted it. 
Mong-shong-shaw, (the bending willow,) in a very pretty 


robe, which was handsomely ornamented, and worn with 
much grace and pleasing effect. 

Mr. Chouteau of the Fur Company, and Major San- 
ford, the agent for the Upper Missouri Indians, were 
with me at this time; and both of these gentlemen, 
highly pleased with so ingenious and innocent a freak, 
felt disposed to be liberal, and sent them many presents 
from the steamer. 

The ages of these young brides were probably all be- 


| tween twelve and fifteen years, the season of life in 


able age. To each of the fathers he had promised two | 


horses, and other presents similar to those stipulated for 
in the first instance, and all under the same injunctions 


which most of the girls in this wild country contract 
marriage. 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 





LITERARY 


Account of Koonawur, in the Himalaya. By the 
late Captain Alexander Gerard. Edited by 
George Lloyd, Esq. Madden and Co. 


Tis volume may be considered a sequel to the Narra- 
tive of Major Sir William Lloyd and Captain Gerard, 
noticed by us some time since.* Captain Gerard, who 
long suffered from delicate health, originally induced by 
his ardent pursuit of science, has since died, and from 
several journals previously communicated to Mr. Lloyd 
by him, and numerous other note-books, and routes, 
since forwarded by his relatives, the Account of the 
Koonawur is compiled. The Narrative is accompanied 
by a detached map of the country described; and an Ap- 
pendix contains a number of tables, framed from the 
scientific observations made at the time. A ovnarur, 
called, likewise, Koorpa, is the tract of country belong- 
ing to Busehur, which lies on both banks of the Sutluj, 








* Tait’s Magazine for April 1840, 


| part seldom exceeds eight miles in breadth. 


_dinary degree. 
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from latitude 3] deg. 15 min. to 32 deg. 4 min., and from 
longitude 77 deg. 50 min. to78 deg. 50 min. It runs in 
a north-east and south-west direction; and the habitable 
It is a se- 
cluded region, rugged and mountainous in an extraor- 
It is terminated on the north and north- 
west by mountains covered with perpetual snow, and from 
18,000 to 20,000 feet above the level of the sea. These 
mountains separate it from Laadak, a large extent of 
country running along the banks of the Indus, from the 
vicinity of Garoo to the limits of Cashmere. Though the 
population of this grand and picturesque region is very 
scanty in proportion to its extent, the account of these 
Asiatic Highlanders, and of the fertile small valleys and 
sublime mountain tracts which they inhabit, is full of in- 
terest. They are a race still comparatively unknown to 
Europeans, but worthy of being better known, as will be 
perceived by the picture here presented of them. In point 
of civilisation they are much on a par with the tribes of 
the Himalaya, formerly described by the brothers Gerard, 
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and other travellers. ‘Their agriculture is in nearly the 


same condition ; they have the same breeds of domestic | 


animals; nearly the same wild and cultivated fruits and 


vegetables, and the same arts and rude manufactures. | 


Of the people themselves, it is said :-— 


The inhabitants are generally of a dark complexion, | 


but good looking, and some of them have ruddy faces ; 
they are well made and muscular, and their stature is 
from five feet five inches to five feet nine inches; they 
are frank, active, generous, hospitable, and highly 
honourable in their dealings. Thieves and robbers are 
unknown ; and a person’s Word may be implicitly relied 
upon, in anything regarding money-matters. They have 
not the least distrust or suspicion, and I had two re- 
markable instances of this kind, which is so very oppo- 
site to the character of the natives of lower India. 

I reached the village of Koono without a single far- 
thing, not even to pay the guides, owing to the money I 
expected having been sent up to the valley of the Sutluj. 
An inhabitant of Thungee whom I had only seen once, 
when he heard of this, advanced me twelve rupees, which 
he said I might repay when he visited Rampoor in No- 
vember. I had an opportunity of rewarding this per- 
son, for I received a supply of cash next day. 

I was exactly in the same predicament when I left 
Soongnum for Manes; and Putee Ram, the intelligent 
Koonawuree mentioned by Mr. Fraser, who is better 
known as Lahoureepuug, the name of his house, gave me 
ten rupees, and told me I was welcome to a hundred if 
I required so much; for this good act I authorized him 
to open the sealed bag of money that arrived two days 
afterwards, and take out twenty. 


was no occasion for this, but that he would receive the 
money at Rampoor in December, either from my brother 
or me. 

The Koonawurees pride themselves upon their country, 


and well know how superior they are to the other moun- 
taineers. Not long since I asked one of the Rajah’s 
attendants where he staid: he answered, “ In Buree.” 
I replied, “ It is in Dusow, I believe?” “ No,” said he, 
with seeming scorn, “ I know little about the people of 
that district: I am a Koonawuree, and live in Buree, of 
Utharabees.” 

It is only the natives of Koonawur that are trusted 
with money or any message of importance : most of the 
officers of court, and nearly all the attendants on the 
Rajah are from this part of Busehur. 

The food of the people is bannocks of different kinds of 
grain, kitchen vegetables, and a great proportion of meat: 
their most usual drink is tea, and they occasionally take 
a dram of spirituous liquor, and at their festivals they in- 
dulge pretty freely. 

The inhabitants are often extremely dirty, which seems 
to be natural to those of high mountainous countries; 
and it is not surprising, for when my brother and I were 
encamped at 15,000 and 16,000 feet without a tent, for 
several days ina frigid atmosphere, we frequently did not 
undress for a week ; and when the skin was peeled off 
our hands and faces, we did not find it agreeable to 
touch water at the temperature of freezing, for as long a 
time. 

Notwithstanding the want of grain, there are no marks 
of poverty in the country,and the inhabitants are generally 
so rich, that when two of them belonging to the village 
of Leedung wished for an advance of 1000 rupees to 
purchase wool for the British Government, the Wuzeer 
in charge of that place, said, he would go security for 
10,000 rupees each person. This is by no means a sin- 
gular instance ; for although none of them have large 
fortunes, like the merchants and bankers of the plains, 
yet the riches are much more equally divided, and the 
poorest people are never in want; for if even grain be 
scarce, as it often is, yet their large flocks furnish an in- 
exhaustible store. 

The people are as well clad as they can be, and seem 
to enjoy a much greater degree of comfort than any of 
the other mountaineers I have seen; their general dress 
is a frock of white blanket, often twice folded, reaching | 


Putee Ram said there | 
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| girdle of the same, a cap of black blanket, and shoes, of 
which the upper part is woollen, and the sole alone 
leather. Everybody has a steel for striking fire, orna- 
mented with brass, hanging from his right side, and they 
| commonly wear a hatchet stuck in their girdle, above 
_which is tied a rope of goat’s hair, neatly plaited and 
extremely strong, which they use in carrying burdens. 

The dress of the women is much the same, and in front 
they have a brass clasp called Peechook, in shape like a 
pair of spectacles, but much larger; they also wear 
bracelets, ear-rings, and anklets of pewter aid silver. 

A garment of goat’s hair, named Kheear, is sometimes 
used ; it is not so warm as the dress of blanket, but it 
keeps out rain well. 

The Koonawurees are all traders, and their chief 
riches consist in large flocks of sheep and goats, that 
furnish them with wool, which, together with raisins, 
they exchange for grain. 

They lead a pleasant life. In November many of them 
come to Rampoor with wool, and a few go to the plains 
to purchase merchandise for the markets of Garoo and 
Leh, and they likewise visit the fair at Hurdwar. Mest 
of them go to Leh or Garoo in the summer months, in 
which countries they travel much at their ease, compared 
to what they do in Koonawur; none of them carry loads, 
for the roads are so good that all their merchandise goes 
upon horses, mules, asses, yaks, goats, and sheep; many 
ride upon horseback, and often run races on the way ; 
others amuse themselves with the gun, and kill deer and 
hares, which they eat, and the skins of the former fur- 
nish them with leather for their shoes. The people who 
stay at home, look after their vineyards and attend tu 
their flocks, which, for four or five months, are sent to 
pasturage high up on the meuntains. The shepherds are 
relieved regularly, and during their absence they live in 
small houses, named Dogree, or Shurnung, where they 
employ themselves in making butter. The situations of 
many of these Dogrees are uncommonly romantic, upon 
the sides of sunny banks, covered with carpets of the 
most fragrant flowers, or in sequestered dells, surrounded 
by huge mountains, towering to the skies; some present- 
ing bare faces of granite, or craggy heights, threatening 
destruction to the peaceful flocks, whilst others are 
crowned with perpetual snow. The contrast of these with 
the dark forests of oak, covered with mosses and lichens 
streaming in the wind, interspersed with the light green 
foliage of the pine, and topped with yellow-coloured belts 
of birch and rhododendron in full bloom, form the grand- 
est scenery imaginable. In summer the climate of these 
delightful spots is charming; and it is here that the rasp- 
berry, black currant, and strawberry are found in the 
highest perfection, upon the verdant banks of the lim- 
pid streams, that descend from melted snow. In the 
cold season, the people occupy their time in weaving 
blankets, caps, and shoes, which are their only manufac- 
tures. They early begin to collect their winter stock of 
fuel and food for their cattle, which last consists chiefly 
of the leaves of trees, and they pile it on the tops of 
their houses. 

The people are fond of dancing and singing, and they 
have several annual festivals, which they celebrate with 
a degree of joy scarcely known amongst other Asiatic 
nations. The grandest festival is called Mentiko, which 
prevails throughout the whole of Koonawur; it is held 
in the beginning of September, but I could get no ac- 
count of its origin. All the people who are able to move 
leave their villages, and ascend the nearest hill; they 
proceed slowly, making a circuit of several days, and 
this is a time of the greatest festivity ; they adorn them- 
selves with garlands and flowers, and sing and dance to 
the sound of music, which is much more melodious than 
the Hindoostanee tunes: they play at all sorts of amuse- 
ments, run foot and horse races when the ground will 
admit of it, perform feats of agility, feast, and drink. 

Their musical instruments are large and small trum- 
pets, shells for blowing, drums and kettle-drums; these 
are chiefly used to please the gods; but during their 
holidays they play upon tambours, fifes, pipes, fiddles, 
and double flageolets, and many of their airs are very 
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of flowers, and you seldom see a person without some 
about his cap. In crossing the high passes, or after we 
had been encamped for some days on spots without ve- 
getation, our guides seemed to hail with rapture the 
first flowers they saw; they pulled and stuck them into 
the rims of their caps, and farther down exchanged them 
for the rhododendron, or some other sweet-smelling 
flower. 

The population of the Koonawur is estimated at about 
nine thousand souls. The mass of the people profess 
the Hindoo religion, and a few the Lama religion. They 
are subjects or tributaries of the Busehur government, 
and are lightly taxed. They make brave, hardy, and | 
faithful soldiers. Their villages are large, and their | 
houses spacious and even elegant; substantially built of | 
stone and wood, two stories high, and either slated or | 
flat-roofed, with projecting balconies. 

There is a blacksmith and carpenter in each large | 
village; but they are indifferent workmen, and for the | 
construction of the temples, they get people from the | 
lower hills. 

The household furniture consists of little more than 
some keloo chests for keeping grain, raisins, and apricots, 
a Weaving apparatus which is very simple, spindles for 
twisting worsted, back-baskets, skins for holding flour, 
butter, and spirituous liquors, brass and iron cooking 
pots, wooden plates, a stone mortar for expressing oil 
from the kernel of the apricot, a hand mill, a lamp or 
two, a smoking-pipe, a teapot, and sometimes a few 
China cups and saucers. Bedsteads are almost un- 
known; and the earth is of broken granite, unfit for pot- | 








Thus hast thou gazed on generations dead, 
Thus wilt thou brood along my funeral-bed; 
Yea, from thine eyrie, where the ow] doth dwell, 
Hooting to night its sad and dismal knell, 
Thou ha_t beheld the monumental stone, 

The sepulchres of generations gone ! 

Of manly sires, in woe and silence dead, 

Of silver’d matrons, to oblivion wed, 

Of youth and beauty mouldering in the tomb, 
Of cherub-childhood in its final home; 

Hast heard (if ought of consciousness be thine!) 
The husband weep, the lover mourn and pine, 
And, gray thyself with hoary streaks of time, 
View'd genius perish in its proudest prime; 
And, like Palmyra weeping o’er its woes, 

Felt human pains and agonizing throes! 


Tombs of my kindred!—reverential bier 

Of her the most beloved, the ever dear; 
Sister and friend, and teacher, always good, 
Pride of the vale, and grace of womanhood; 
Gentle of heart, of pure and lofty mind, 

To me, to all, most generous, most kind; 

O, snatch’d in bloom of loveliness and youth, 
The soul of virtue, cynosure of truth; 

Too early taken from this vale of tears, 

Too early nipt by Fate’s unbidden shears, 
Why should I hide the impulse of my heart! 
Why chain the lyre, beloved as thou wert ! 
Thy dying words and blessings were for me, 
The Poet’s Epitaph I leave to thee : 

And ‘neath that Abbey’s venerable shade, 
Beside thy hallow’d bones shall mine be laid! 


Every circumstance considered—of youth, rank, and 


tery, so they keep water and oil in vessels of different | ite de 
womanhood, the young Queen Victoria has inspired very 


shapes and sizes, made of juniper wood, with iron hoops, 

and resembling those called cogs by the Scotch High- 

landers. 

With these entertaining extracts, we must leave this 
new chapter of the history of the great human family 
to the intelligent curiosity of the reader. 

The Bard: and Minor Poems. By John Walker 
Ord. Author of “ England,” a Poem, &e. Col- 
lected and edited by John Lodge. 

Within the last ten years, the name of Mr. Ord has 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


been more than whispered in the realms of poetry, and | 
has had its fair share of fame, though not more than was | 
due to it. His compositions are distinguished by fire | 
and vigour, which are but rarely found in alliance with | 


the same degree of tenderness and sweetness that are 
found in many of his graceful minor poems. “™ The 
Bard,” by much the longest piece in this collection, 
was written when the author was a youth of nineteen. 
It is among the most remarkable of the poetical produc- 
tions of the teens, and one which gives promise of no 
ordinary powers. We are not exactly able to say that 
the young poet’s progress has fulfilled this brilliant early 
promise. Yet he has since preduced a great deal of 
beautiful and vigorous occasional verse. From the col- 
lection before us, we would gladly select a few speci- 
mens. But one piece, which Professor Wilson pronounces 
“ full of fancy, feeling, and imagination,” is rather long 
for our space ; while others are already familiar, from 
having appeared in Magazines and Annuals; so that our 
scope of choice is limited. From Guisborough Abbey— 
a fine descriptive poem—we take this passage :— 

Hail, fane august! hail, venerable tower! 

Even thus I saw thee in sweet boyhood’s hour: 

Even 80, in majesty thou didst appear 

Ere hope was dim, ere sorrow left a tear. 

Bright were thy towers and lovely—bright and fair, 

When first with dread I clomb each broken stair ; 

Since then, what fears, what exultations mine! 

But thou art still erect and half divine! 


few of her tuneful subjects. Mr. Ord is an exception, 
though a rampant Tory. He has written many copies of 
verses to the Queen, and all of them good, classic, well- 
sounding, laureate verses. From “ Verses to the Princess 


on attaining her majority,” we quote these :— 


Heaven’s blessings be upon thee, 
Fair heiress of the land, 

Born to ancestral monarchies 
Of splendour and command! 

Gigantic nations honour thee, 
And kiss thy queenly hand. 


Swart India with her millions 
Is kneeling at thy feet ; 

The old monarchic chieftains 
Thy rising glory greet ; 

And each rejoicing British heart 
Doth now exultant beat. 

The laurels of a thousand years 
Are circl’d o’er thy brow; 

The victories of all her kings 
Are of thy trophies now: 

For Cressy fierce, and Agincourt, 
Do now resplendent glow. 


Each cliff that soars majestical, 
Each valley rich and fair, 

Each wood that owns thy natal May, 
Is proud of England’s heir : 

All Nature joins in chorus sweet, 
Delighting neath thy care. 

Sustain the ancient altar, 
Religion’s surest good ; 

Sustain the aristocrac 
From anarchy and blood ; 

And, oh, let Freedom firmly stand 
Where it hath ever ! 


Then will thy kingdom bless thee, 
And millions cheer thy name; 

The fertile vales will paint thy praise, 
Thy triumph, power, and fame ; 

And History’s pages consecrate 





Thy reign in words of fame. 














All Hope and Truth atteud thee, 
Britannia’s dearest gem: 

Let all unite in common pride, 
To glorify her name: 

And may the God of heaven protect 
Her crown and diadem! 


The next poem, written on the occasion of the young 
Queen’s visit to Windsor, after her accession, is in a 


higher strain :— 


Lady, with not irreverent hand I lay 
This poet-tribute at thy sovereign feet. 

O! Queen of England, glorious was the day 
When thou wert call’d to the monarchic seat— 
Ruler of willing isles, and ocean’s rolling sheet. 


Glad shouts of thousands echoed to the sky 
In triumph, as thy palfrey pranced along ; 
Joy gleam’d in every straining British eye, 
And aged men and matrons join’d the throng ; 
Whilst youths and maidens danced, or swell’d the choral 
song. 


Bright shone the sunlight on thy royal head, 
As if the skies were glad to view thee there ; 
Nature seem’d happy, as a bride new wed, 
And wafted strains of music through the air, 
To bless her as she went, our Sovereign, young and fair. 


A tower of British hearts did guard thy way— 
Hearts that would leap to battle at thy call; 

Men strong and firm—breasts of the sternest clay, 
Whom Danger’s fiercest shafts could ne’er appal, 
Nor Death’s grim terrors daunt— an adamantine wall! 


These were thy champions! these thy swords of flame! 
Who rear’d thy banners, and thy laurels bore: 
Whilst lovely virgins breathed thy royal name, 
And strewed fresh garlands o’er thy chariot door, 
And pray’d that England’s Queen might reign for ever- 
more. 


Lo! now where Windsor’s towers ascend the sky, 
Bidding defiance to the raging blast 
Pause! kings and mighty potentates there lie, 
Whose name and fame even time can ne’er o’ercast. 
Proud Queen! even thou must cease this lofty state at 
last! 
Oh, noble sight—what giant oaks are here! 
Oaks that a thousand years have mock’d at Time! 
These stalwart boughs for tempests have no fear, 
But seem as steadfast now as in their prime: 
Grim watchmen of the past—in hoary age sublime ! 





A thousand winters have the storm-winds swept 
In terror o’er that fearless solitude ; 
A thousand summers have the wild-birds kept 
Their haleyon holiday in field and wood ; 
A thousand years those brooks have swell’d the eternal | 
flood. 


Ope wide the gates—Britannia’s Queen draws near! 
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See, gentle Queen, among those warrior men, 

One like thyself, whilst yet that Queen was young— 
EvizaBetH, the proudest princess then 

Who wore a crown, or was by poets sung, 

Or rose in history’s page, on Fame’s triumphant tongue. 
The faith of Christ wax’d stronger ’neath her sway; 

Error, and fraud, and tyranny sank down ; 
Truth flourish’d stronger—had a brighter day ; 

And genius mightier grew around her throne ; 

Whilst freedom triumph’d high, nor cared for tyrant’, 

frown. 


Lady, to such example would I rear 
Thy noble mind, and bend thy willing soul : 

She stood aloft, in virtue calm and clear, 
And swept away the tempests that might roll, 
Strong in her native self—beyond all base control ! 


‘ > , ‘ 

Gaze reverently, fair Queen! a thousand years 
Gather their memories o’er thy youthful head, 

Vim visions of the past—of hopes and fears— 

Crowd from these noiseless phantoms of the déad ; 
Ghost-kings inurn’d from sleep—from Death’s funereal 
bed. 

Having fairly by these specimens, established Mr. 
Ord’s claim to the Laurel, we take leave of his edi- 
tor’s collection, which forms a very neat volume, and one 
which will, we make no doubt, be warmly welcomed by 
the lovers of poetry. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Library—A Manual of Electri- 

city and Magnetism. 

This is the first volume of a history of electricity, 

which is to occupy another volume ere the design is com- 

pleted in a manner which is intended to render the work 

sufficient for the purposes of students of the science. 

The volume commences with a rather full history of the 
progressive discoveries in electrical science. 





| Historical Memorials relating to the Independents or 
| Congregationalists, from their Rise to the Restora- 
tion of the Monarchy. Octavo, pp. 583. By Ben- 
jamin Hanbury. Vol. II. Fisher & Son, and 
Jackson & Walford. 


The first volume of this work was noticed in this pub- 
| lication on its appearance, now some time since. The 
| work has unexpectedly swelled considerably beyond the 
limits at first contemplated, and is now to be completed 
by a third volume, which is to appear as soon as it can 
be got ready. The contents of the present volume 
are of a very multifarious nature. They relate, to a con- 
siderable extent, to the progress and history of Indepen- 
dency in New England. The immense mass of docu- 








Throw wide the gates—another sovereign reigns ! 
Last time the bolts fell, pass’d a monarch’s bier— 
A sainted corpse was borne along the plains. 
Youth, beauty, enters now—the King of kings ordains! 


Low sounds of wailing rose along each aisle, 
Feet scarcely heard, and mournful sighs supprest ! 
Now, shouts of triumph roll’d around the pile, 
Loud joy and gladness swell’d each heaving breast— 
And where pale Death had trod, the cheering people 
prest ! 


Gaze ye around—lo! monarchs in their pall 
Frown from their solemn sculptur’d niches dread ; 
Or, crown’d and sceptred, swarm along the wall 
In portraits, by some ancient limner dead— 
Lines sanctified by age, by genius garlanded. 


Young Queen, behold the outlines dim and drear 
Of mighty ALFRED, chief of sword and lyre ; 

Harovcp the dauntless—dreadless—without fear, 
Who charged the Norman with a brand of fire ; 
And Ceeur-de-Lion King, of battles’ boasts the sire. 








mentary materials which has been collected since the 
work was commenced, has made an additional volume 
necessary to the permanent value of the work as a com- 
plete record. The present volume also contains a very full 


account of the struggles between the Independent and 
' the Presbyterian party in the famous Westminster As- 


sembly of Divines; which may be read with advantage at 
this particular time in connexion with Baillie’s Letters, 
especially by those who like to see both sides of a ques- 
tion. 
The Philosophy of Shakspeare. 
Rankin. 
This is one of a class of books of which the reader 
never tires. It consists of sentences drawn from the rich 
mine of Shakspeare, and arranged under proper heads. 
The compiler has small merit in going right, for it is next 
to impossible to go wrong in compiling a Shaksperian 
hand-book. 


By Michael Henry 
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The Seaman’s tManual ; containing a Treatise on 
Practical Seamanship, with Plates, a Dictionary 
of Sea Terms, and of the Customs and Usages of 

the Merchant Service, with the Laws relating to 

the Duties of Masters and Mariners. Moxon: 


London. 


This useful work is compiled by Mr. Dana, the young | 
American whose entertaining and interesting voyage, | 
entitled, “Two Years before the Mast,” lately called | 


forth our warm approbation. The manual must be a 
valuable work to seamen, besides being generally in- 
structive. It will also be quite an acquisition to those 
“Jand-lubbers” who delight in reading narratives of 
voyages, but also those salt-water romances, which 
are flooded with incomprehensible nautical terms. We 


now feel quite confident in employing such phrases as to | 


keel-haul—to knock-off—watch-ho!—watch! We at last 
know the difference between cau/kiny and paying the 
ship, and what it is to rig out a Jib-boom. Ready ! about! 
and helin’s-a-lee! or mainsail haul! are to us no longer 
unintelligible sounds. 


The Adventures of Mr, Obadiah Oldbuck. 

This is a romance of love and chivalry in as many 
volumes as the reader pleases to divide it into. It con- 
sists entirely of pictures. Mr. Oldbuck’s adventures, 
from the hour when he first obtains a sight of his ladye- 
love, and is hopelessly smitten, until the happy denoue- 
ment, which, after endless romantic vicissitudes and 
trials, exhibits him leading her to the altar, is all given 


by symbols and hieroglyphics. So much the better. If | 


we are to have a book, let it be a book; if pictures, then 
pictures be it. The idea, and something more, of this 
very diverting piece of drollery and burlesque is borrow- 
ed from a Parisian work which obtained great vogue. 
The main fault of Mr. Oldbuck is, that he is not 


thoroughly nationalized,—that the work is still fully | 


more French than English. As to borrowing from the 
French, that is nothing : we lend and take. 

Let the reader, who wishes to have an idea of a 
work, which must be seen to be fully appreciated, sup- 
pose a small album, full of lithographed sketches, two or 
more on every leaf, which illustrate such points of his- 
tory, as Mr. Oldbuck’s ecstasy on first seeing his buxom 
ladye-love ;—his despair when, throwing himself ruefully 
against a willow tree, he sees her vanishing in the dis- 
tance ; let him imagine to himself Obadiah fairly in love, 
musing and melancholy in his solitary chamber ; or try- 
ing to conquer the tender passion by study, which, finding 
ineffectual, he is exhibited making trial of music; and in 
another scene, abandoning his violincello, and throwing 
himself back on his chair in dark despair. The succeeding 
scene exhibits Mr. Oldbuck flying out of his window in 
transport on espying his ladye-love in the street—and 
his utter annihilation on finding that she has once more 
vanished. In short, the whole Quixotic progress of this 
prince of romantic lovers is traced out, in nearly three 
hundred very clever plates, abounding in wit, satire, and 
fun, though probably of a kind to be more relished by 
the French than the English spectators of Obadiah’s 
woes, trials, and final triumphs. 


Abbott's Rollo Code of Morals. 


A little book meant to teach young people their per- 
sonal and relative moral duties, in a series of lessons, to 
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| Warwick's Guide to the present House of Commons. 
| Saunders and Otley. 

| The design of this Manual is to give at one glance, with- 
| out the necessity of a second reference, every important 
| fact connected with the public and private history of the 
Members of the present House of Commons. An introduc- 
tion gives a view of the nature and history of English 
Parliaments: and there is a good deal of useful miscel- 
laneous information in a work which is comprehensive 
and accurate, without being bulky. 


A Treatise upon Falconry. In two Parts. By 
James Cockburn Belany. 

This author is an enthusiast for the noble sport of 
hawking, which, we imagine, is held in less indifference 
than he supposes. On the contrary, whether the revival 
| of falconry be desirable or not, there are many symptoms 





| of its resuscitation. Mr. Belany claims an immeasur- 
able superiority for his favourite mode of sport over 
modern wholesale gun-slaughter. Nor is it without 
truth that he contends— 


When a covey of birds is put up, the sportsman di- 
rects his shot either to one bird in particular, or to a 
number at random. If the discharge has been success- 
ful in killing the object, less pain is probably inflicted 
upon it, by this means, than by any other that could have 
been employed, to effect the same end ; but if on the 
contrary, the game is only wounded, a lingering pain 
ending in death, with the loss of the bird, is the com- 
mon consequence. Now this is an unalterable conse- 
quence of shooting, and instances of it will occur to a 
considerable amount with even the most steady and 
| scrupulous of sportsmen. But when firing is made be- 
yond a certain distance, or when two or three barrels 
are rashly discharged upon a covey rising close, which 
is too much the fashion of the day, the number wounded 
generally far exceeds the number killed ; perhaps for 
every one bagged two or three flutter off, to pine away 
and perish. Now to take a similar glance at the hawk 
in the field. 

When a covey of birds is put up to the hawk, the 
hawk makes his stoop upon a single bird only. What- 
ever be the number in the covey raised, none but the in- 
dividual bird at which the stoop is made, receives the 
least hurt from it ; and then that bird is either struck to 
the ground, and if not dead, instantly killed by the fal- 
coner ; or escapes unscathed. When a hawk misses its 
first aim, which rarely happens if in proper order, it 
either takes its quarry at a subsequent effort, or the 
quarry gets into cover with no other harm than a good 
fright. Thus much, then, for the cruelty of hawking, as 
compared with the use of the gun in the field. A slight 
view of the pleasure, or other advantages of each, shall 
| next be taken. 
| The pleasures of the fowling-piece, are said by Mr. 
Scott, to be extremely enticing ; which to every lover of 
shooting they no doubt are. Agreeable, however, as 
they may be to the fowler, they are to be enjoyed or 
partaken of by none but himself ; spectators in general 
recoil with dread from the report. This is a truism 
which even sportsmen themselves are not insensible of,—- 
consequently shooting is unavoidably a selfish, or an un- 
sociable pastime ; and one, the gratification of which, is 
to be embraced, only by a solitary few, out of the great 
body ofthe people. The pleasures of hawking, however 
few or numerous, compared with those of shooting, are 
not confined to the falconer only, but may be enjoyed, 
with equal satisfaction, by a thousand of people at the 
same time, as conveniently as by a single individeal ; nay, 
if there is a person in the field whose enjoyment may 
seem less than another’s, it is the falconer, whose time 
is least at liberty to dwell upon the delights of the sport. 


He justly denounces the modern bloody and brutal 


which questions on the subject-matter of the lesson are | battwe, remarking— 


appended, 





To look into some of the respectable journals of the 
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present day, and run over a few of the sporting notices, 


or witness some of their “ unequalled feats” in the field, many other points, and gives full details of its history, 


is enough to make one shrink at the very thought of the | 
state of sport now, in this country. A sportsman is seen > 
in the field with half a dozen double guns, carried, and | 


loaded as fast as he can discharge them, by a train of 
vassals behind him, pouring showers of shot on every 


side, and carrying wholesale massacre over hills and val- | 


leys, and leaving the country overstrewn with maimed 
and mangled game. Alas! is this sport? 
finding pleasure at such a scene, who that is not dead to 
the proper sympathies of our nature, must not turn away 
from it with horror? As an example, I shall, in bond 
fide, lay one or two of these “ battues” before my reader. 

In the ----——., it is stated that C G has 
killed in three days, upon the estate of » With six 
guns, considerably above a thousand head of game, six 
hundred of which were pheasants ; averaging two hun- 
dred pheasants, and near to a hundred and fifty of other 
game each day. In another column it is likewise no- 
ticed, that M C bagged, between five o’clock 
a.m. and seven p.m., one hundred and twenty two brace 











and a half of grouse, and two hares, with three double | 
In three particular | 


guns and servants loading them. 
* points,’ that is, I suppose, three discharges of both 
barrels, he dropped seventeen birds. Now, under such 
extensive death, such chance work, firing amidst almost 
clouds of birds, (for such they must have been, when a 
gun was bringing down at the rate of six at a discharge,) 
where sucha number were bagged, how many must have 
escaped to die from their wounds ! 

Could the ancestors of these gentlemen but raise their 
heads above the grave, and once witness such scenes of 
slaughter upon their inheritance, or see English sport 
thus outraged, how astonished would they look! Yet 
how much more astonished would they be, (whose hon- 
ourable pride, tempered with generosity towards the 
meanest animal, lay in sparing the lives of all beyond a 
moderate portion,) nay, how would they blush to see the 
representatives of their ancient and honoured houses, 
making such acts of cruelty objects of notorious ambi- 
tion! But they certainly would look with greater asto- 
nishment still, when they were told after all this, that 
great “refinement had taken place in the taste of mo- 
dern sportsmen ;” 
rious wings had delighted the world for so many centu- 
ries, had led them so often with “ joyous hearts” over 
their broad lands, and which, with their patrimony, they 
so carefully studied to preserve, for the enjoyment of 
their offspring, was now denied a spot of ground to rest 
upon, except the gibbet, by their favoured progeny, and 
that through the “advancement of civilisation.” 

One of the “ enlightening” authors of the present day, 
very gravely asserts, that falconry has “ retreated every- 
where before the advancement of civilisation.” He does 
not inform us upon what grounds he is led to make such 
an assertion ;and I should hope there are few in this age 
who would venture to support such doctrine, when they 
are told that the cock-pit and the ring are in high fa- 
shion among the beau monde of the day ; nay, supported 
even by some of the most wealthy of the land. 

In returning to a comparison of the gun and the hawk, 
it need only be added, that where the taking of game is 
practised for profit only, or where the pleasure of the 
sport increases in a ratio with the destruction of life, or 
where unnecessary toil or overstraining fatigue, finds a 
reward in unnecessary death, the gun in general may be 
adjudged the superior. But where, besides a moderate 
portion of game, salutary exercise and agreeable recre- 
ation to the body and mind, are sought ; where a well 
earned escape of the quarry from its bold pursuer, affords 
more pleasure than wanton slaughter, where the gentle- 
man uses game only as an auxiliary dish at his table ; 
and, next to having a few on his board, likes, in the good 
old English taste, to see them sporting over his grounds, 
in the free enjoyment of life and liberty, the gun is not 
to be spoken of in comparison with the hawk. 


Thus much for the superiority of hawking, as a more 
But 


rational and humane sport, than shooting game. 
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Instead of | 


and that their noble faleon whose glo- | 


| our author dwells upon, and magnifies its advantages on 


its mysteries, and its numerous attractions. These are 
not much in our way; but as a specimen of a really 
agreeable book, we shall give an extract which, we are 
certain, will have charms for young readers :— 


To see the hawks feed is a most interesting sight, and 
one that seldom fails to command the attention of even 
the rudest minds: the beautiful symmetry and graceful 
attitudes of the birds are then extremely attracting. 
The tutoring of them is likewise a most delightful recre- 
ation, and one in which both princes and nobles, in for- 
mer times, took great pleasure ; considering it neither 
too mean nor too toilsome for their own undertaking, 
to watch the progress of the pupil gradually yielding 
obedience to the rules of the teacher. To mark the bland 
subtilties of art stealing imperceptibly between the bird 
and its own nature, until they gain a sure possession ; 
then weaning it away, step by step, from its native wild- 
ness into a tame and sociable state—is a most interesting 
study. 

The society, too, of the hawks, by every lover of this 
_ ancient sport, has always been regarded with peculiar 
| interest ; nor is this to be wondered at, when once the 
_hoble nature of these birds has been experienced. Our 
| ancestors took great pride in having them placed, espe- 
cially on “high times,” or days of festivity, upon their 
| blocks on the smooth sward in front of their halls, or on 
| each side of their door, that they might be seen by their 
| guests, or admired through the windows. This was a 
| true old English fashion, and must have had a beautiful 
| appearance placed in front of some of their stately build- 
‘ings. Living at hack, their society is still more amusing : 
| their lively appearance soaring around the house, perch- 
| ing about the doors or windows, following their master 
/over his grounds, now skimming over his head, now 
_alighting upon his fist, &c., render them extremely 
pleasing. It has already been observed, that in former 
| times, they were often made the travelling companions 
| of both ladies and gentlemen, and as such they became 
| both faithful and affectionate ones. By the way, Sir 
| John Sebright does not seem to allow hawks any claim 
| 
' 
| 


to such a quality as affection or attachment io their 
keeper. This is a most erroneous notion, and appears 
the more singular emanating from the pen of a practical 
and experienced falconer. The following notice of a 
peregrine falcon, favoured me by a neighbouring gentle- 
| man, of the highest credibility, affords a very decisive 
proof of the attachment of the hawk to its master :-— 
The bird was permitted to fly at large and range where- 
ever it pleased. The summer being warm, and the sit- 
ting-room in consequence frequently open, it entered at 
all times of the day, and was a constant guest at the 
dinner-table, apparently more for the sake of society 
than of gratifying its appetite, for, hungry or not, it at- 
tended. It evinced great attachment, liked to be taken 
notice of, and if neglected would get upon its master’s 
shoulder and pinch him gently by the ear. It was very 
fond of lying upon alady’s lap. The bird was perfectly 
harmless, though at times a little merrily waggish. A 
flock of seventeen turkeys frequented a pasture glose by 
the house, under the guidance of a huge turkey-cock, 
who had long been the bully of the poultry yard. The 
hawk circling above the plump of birds would stoop with 
amazing velocity, and strike within a hair’s breadth of 
the crimson head of their leader; a general panic en- 
sued, the word was given saure qui peut, the devil take 
the hindmost, and the whole array, the old patriarch 
amongst the first, would fly in disorder to a thick hedge 
for shelter, with more than usual noise and gabble. 
Birds smaller than itself it never molested, but hesitated 
not to play off its pranks upon the largest that came in 
its way. A brood hen was the only individual of the 
feathered tribe that ever offered to resent its waggery. 
It, however, never attempted to injure the young. 


Mr. Belany had a favourite hawk, of which he gives 
this interesting account :— 





i myself have had hawks which exhibited as strong 
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signs of attachment to me as ever a dog did to its mas- | 


ter. One falcon in particular, which travelled with me 
upwards of two thousand miles, became so very fond of 
my company, that she would scarcely sit at rest but in 
my presence. A delicate state of health having induced 
me to seek the benefits of a change of air and scenery in 
an excursion through a few of the different counties in 
the south of England, I, instead of taking with me the usual 
companion of the wanderer, a dog, took a faleon upon 
my fist. A gentleman joined at London for the tour. 

: The falcon approved herself not only 
an affectionate and faithful, but a most enchanting com- 
panion. She had not only such influence as to procure 
us free access to many of the preserves of the squires 
and knights that lay in our route, where, amongst par- 
tridges and pheasants, she astonished their proprietors; 
but also the power of acting as a magical passport to 
the smiles and graces of their fair families: thus atford- 
ing us opportunivies of experiencing the hospitality of 
their rural mansions. She was a general favourite 
wherever we went, not less with the ladies than with 
the gentlemen; and at every inn or village in which for 
afew days we beat up quarters, she seldom failed to 
gain for us 


Passing favours and most matchless friends. 


The enjoyments she afforded us were often as diversi- 
fied as the landscapes we travelled through; and the 
strange contrasts of character which she had the virtue 
of bringing around her, never failed to yield new inte- 
rest and amusement to her fellow-travellers. At one 
time we beheld her surrounded by “ high aristocrats and 
ladies fair;” at another encompassed by a regiment of 
ragamuffin boys and girls, who often did us the unealled- 
for honour to escort us through the streets and villages 
as we passed along, despite many modest and heart-felt 
expressions from my friend declining all such proofs of 
public esteem, which he declared to be quite unmerited 
on our part, and due only to a band of blind fiddlers. 
One day we beheld her basking in the smiles and graces 
of a fine lady,—the next outdone by the overwhelming 
encomiums of a drunken landlord. 

During the whole of our travels, Whether by steam- 
boats, stage-coaches, post-chaises, gigs, omuibuses, vans, 
on foot or on horseback, she sat upon my hand, and 
wherever we strayed, whether in public or private house, 
her perch under night was in my bed-room; and during 
the day, except when out of doors, upon a block, always 
in the same apartment with her companions. Thus ac- 
customed to be in my company, her attachment became 
80 strong, that she appeared always restless and dis- 
satisfied when not beside me; or, as a lady once observed, 
“she never seemed pleased but in the presence of her 
lord.” After an excursion of from four to five months 
duration, we returned to London, where she died shortly 
afterwards, but not before she had delighted many of 
her metropolitan admirers by a few beautiful flights at 
pigeons. Her death was caused by too close confine- 
ment in the city, having brought on a disease of the 
stomach. 

Being in private lodgings, where none but the ser- 
vants of the family and my own friends were in the 
habit of entering, she became so “ perfectly at home” 
that she would sometimes walk out of one room into 
another in search of me; would follow me from one 
apartment to another, and come from the most distant 


part of the house even in the dark, or with the hood on, | 
This she has done often in | 


when I chose to call her. 
the presence of my friends. If I happened to sleep past 
my usual rising hour, she would leave her block, (which 
stood in a corner of the room with a piece of canvass 
spread around it to prevent her mutes from soiling the 
carpet,) fly into the bed and take me gently by the ear; 
or if I happened to be absent for any length of time, or 


had been late in coming in at night, she, being accus- | 


tomed to see me much at home, and, likewise, to be 

regularly spoken to and stroked gently on the breast 

before I retired to rest, would come off her block, wan- 

der round the room, and finding the door shut, take a 

place close by the threshold, and there wait patiently 
* 
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until my return. Nor could the inmates induce her to 
return to the block. As soon, however, as I entered, 
she would fly to my arm, get upon my shoulder, rub her 
beak against my cheek, showing every token of weleome 
and gladness at my return. For about a week previous 
to her death, she refused to take any food; and for the 
last three or four nights she had regularly left her block 
and wandered in the dark to my bedside, but not being 
able to get upon it, had crept as close to the head of it, 
or to where she had heard me breathing, as she could 
get, and there remained almost motionless until | arose. 
During the last night she had come to the bedside in the 
same manner; and in the morning, on looking over, | 
saw her broad wing stretched upon the floor cold and 


stiff. She had come to my bedside either under the vain 
hope of finding relief from me, or through a desire to be 


near me to the last. 

In honour of the bird, and as a proof that the heroic 
or romantic spirit of the ladies of old has not yet alto- 
gether become extinct in this country, it may here be 
mentioned that a handsome set of hawk-harness, the gift 
of two of her fair admirers, was on its way to be pre- 
sented to her on the day she died. It consisted of a pair 
of silver bells, a splendidly decorsted hood, lined with 
white satin, a silken plaited leash, with the bird’s name, 
SapPpHo, wrought in needle-work upon it, and a finely 
turned block, with her name also inscribed upon it. 


The Forget-me- Not for V842. 

This elder-born of the prolific family of the annuals 
is, in all probability, also destined to be the survivor of 
Its longevity may be predicted from its un- 
Its 
strength does not lie in names that are in temporary 


% 
the race. 


pretending character and the quality of its wares. 


vogue, but in really fulfilling the object of a small and 
tasteful Gift-Book for the young—a literary sourenir, 
In the present 
season, “ The Forget-me-Not” comes forth in great force 


consisting of picture, poetry, and tale. 
in each of these departments. The designs are all of 
them good, and neatly executed; and, above all, they 
belong to the real life lying around us, and not the 
tawdry and mawkish ideal. Montgomery, Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, Calder Campbell, Laman Blanchard, Mrs. Si- 
gourney, and Miss Gould, (avother American poetess,) 
have each contributed several copies of verses ; and the 
Tales by Mra. Gore, Miss Lawrance, Allan Cunningham, 
and other favourites of the public, may vie with those of 
any Annual of any season. A wild and powerful tale, 
depicting the struggles of superstitious feeling, with the 
newly excited passion of avarice, is entitled the Santa 
Trinidada. The dreary scene is the outer Hebrides, on 
whose iron coasts a vessel of this name, the treasure-ship 
of the Spanish Armada, had been wrecked and sunk 
centuries before the tale opens. Attached to the Por- 
trait of Miranda, a melancholy beauty, painted by 
Drummond, there is an exceedingly piquant sketch; and 
Mrs. Gore’s two little stories are marked by the grace 
and buoyancy which distinguish even her slightest sket- 
ches. In short, “ The Forget-me-Not for 1842” is alte- 
gether a very pretty book of its kind. 





NEW PLAYS. 


O.p Maips ; A Comedy, in Five Acts. By James 
Sheridan Knowles : Moxon. 
Ruporr of Vorasnay ; A Tragedy. By I. A. Black- 


well. 

Tue Cuaracter of Sin Jonny Facstarr, a6 ORIGINALLY 
EXHIBITED by Suskspeare. By James Orchard Halliwell, 
[ An ingenious Essay by an acute critical antiquary. } 

StTenoGkaruy Remopetten, By J. Fancutt. Second 


| Edition. 
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PuonocraPuy, or Writinc by Sounp ; Being a Na- 
TuRAL Metuop of WRITING apPLicaBLe to all Lavy- 
Guaces. By I. Pitman.—This is alleged to be a vastly 
improved new system or pian of writing short hand. 
It appears to have its admirers ; but we do not feel 
competent to decide upon its merits. 

An Intropvuction to EnGuish Grammar. By Hugh 
Doherty.—This is a rather elaborate work. Its pro- 
fessed object is “to render the study of English Grammar 
clear and easy for those who cannot afford to spend 
much time and money on confused methods and private 
tutors.” 





CORN LAW PAMPHLETS. 
Pamphlets on this absorbing subject are so plentiful at 


present, that we can only now mention the more remark- | 


able among them. One well deserving attention is in- 
titled a Presa ror Torat ano ImMepiate Repeat. It 
gives a Table, showing the vast increase of Rent in Scot- 
land—or the increase of Rent in a hundred Parishes, 
between 1791 and 1840. Many of these increased rents 
were stated in the Articles upon the Poor Laws of Scot- 
Jand, which last year appeared in this Magazine, and 
need not be here repeated. The Table shows, that what- 
ever interest has suffered or is suffering, land rental is 
in a flourishing condition ; affording the fair presumption 
that landowners are not among the distressed classes. 
Their rentals have been increased double, triple, and in 
many cases four-fold and upwards, within the last fifty 
years. 

A Few Remarks on the Corn, Timber, and SuGar 
Duties, &c., &c., as an Address to the Electors of Pres- 
ton. By One of the Broad Cloth.—In this Address, 
Agitation! agitation! agitation! is strenuously urged, 
and the objects recommended to be agitated for are 
worthy of being obtained at any honest price. 

A Letrer to the QUEEN in behalf of her Surrerine 
PeopLe. By the Poor Man’s Friend ; and a PLain and 


Earnest Appeac to the Fears of the LanpLorps.—This | 
writer contends that the People must be much more in | 


angry earnest to obtain bread and meat at a fair price— 
(it is a fallacy to call it cheap bread, as no one asks food 
to be more or less cheap than an unrestricted trade in 
corn and provisions permits )—than they were for reform, 
when their voice ten years since was omnipotent. He 
does not think it yet too late to concede their just de- 
mand, though he believes that every hour that justice 
is denied, is pregnant with increasing danger. 

THE BreapD-EaTER’s ApvocaTE.—A new cheap periodi- 
cal, devoted to the promotion of the good cause. 


Appress of the CoNFERENCE Of MINISTERS LATELY HELD 
at Mancnester.—As this short and pithy tract will be 
extensively circulated, we shall not say more about it 
than to cite one passage, in which the Ministers express 
their opinions, on the matter at issue, and state what they 
consider to be their duty at the present crisis :— 

“ As Christian Ministers, prizing above all other con- 
siderations the interests of morality and religion, we have 
been unable to anticipate, without apprehension and 
dread, the growth and developement of those passions 
which are stimulated and called into action by hunger 
and destitution. 

Fellow Countrymen! We have asked ourselves if the 
calamities we have been called to contemplate, and 
the more dreadful consequences with which we are 
threatened, are to be regarded as the just judgment and 
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is, NO. We have sought instruction in the Word and 
through the Works of Gop, and have been taught by both, 
that a bountiful and unfailing provision has been made for 
the wants of every living creature. We stand forth, there- 
fore,to assert and vindicate the Divine Wisdom and Bene- 
ficence; we charge existing misery and impending danger 
upon the selfish or ignorant inventions of man, which 
have frustrated the merciful designs of the Ruler of the 
Universe. The chastisements we are enduring are self- 
inflicted: our national distresses are the results of a de- 
parture, by human legislation, from the spirit and man- 
dates of the Divine Law ; and our strong conviction is, 
that our present deliverance and future safety are to be 
secured only by recognising and observing the unerring 





and clearly revealed will of a Beneficent Creator. 

Our duty,as Ministers of Religion, is plain. On Scrip- 
tural grounds we are called upon to denounce all human 
restrictions upon the supply of food to the people, and to 


_employ all appropriate means to place the fatherly pro- 


vision of Gop within the reach of his suffering and 
famishing children. 

In the attainment of this object we affectionately call 
upon the Christian public to aid us by an instant, a com- 
bined, and a vigorous effort. The case is one of extreme 
urgency. The poor are daily perishing; and, though 
we commend the exercise of individual charity towards 
those who are at present suffering from want, we must 
declare our solemn conviction, that all assistance will 
prove ineffectual to the relief of prevailing wretched- 
ness during the continuance of laws which impiously in- 
terfere with, and limit, the enjoyment of the «//-sufficient 
bounties of Divine Providence. 

Our first advice to our brethren and friends throughout 
the country, is, to investigate the subject now before them. 
Let every one convinced of the justice and necessity of 
abolishing those laws do all in his power, in the spirit of 
meekness and love, to enlighten and convince those who 


are around him. Under the responsibilities of citizen- 








visitation of the Almighty; and our unanimous answer 


ship, let every opportunity be embraced of bringing the 
nature and effects of the Corn and Provision Laws under 
the notice of the Legislature.” 





PAMPHLETsS. 

Six Lerrers to Str Ropert Peer on the Rer-action 
in favour of a Tory GovERNMENT. By a Friend to the 
Monarchy. 

Poor Laws and Pavperism in Scorcanp, reprinted 
from the last Vumber of The Wesminster Reriew.—The 
writer of this able article entertains sound views on the 
subject. He goes far out of his way, however, to make 
a most Pechtish onslaught upon the poor Celts, which is 
not very relevant, admitting that it were just, which it is 
not. 

Wuat can BE Done to Suppress the Opium Trape, 
By William Groser, Secretary to the Anti-Opium Society. 

Want of Fipexity in Ministers of Revicion, respect- 
ing the New Poor Law. By the Rev. Thomas Spencer. 

A Letter to the Session of St. Joun’s Parisu, Epsy- 
BURGH, on their Vio.tation of the Laws of Gop in the 
Conpuct they have displayed to Henry Butters. By 
a Citizen.—The writer of this letter contends, that in 
persecuting and imprisoning a poor Confectioner for sel- 
ling a penny-worth of sweatmeats to a child during the 
hours of public service on Sunday, the Church Session 
of St. John’s are guilty of a much more heinous sin than 
that which they punished, and of a much grosser viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles of Christianity. 
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A Practicat Account of the Law of Exrction by | 
Ba ot, as in Force in France; with SuGGESTIONS as to | 


the Law as respects Evections in ENGLaNp and Scor- 
LAND being made analogous to it. 


The Os.ication of a City to Care for, and Watcu 
over the Morat Heattu of its Mempers.—A Discourse 
delivered by Dr. Channing, as a Funeral Sermon on the | 
Death of Dr. Tuckerman, of Boston, who was distin- 
guished among his clerical brethren for benevolent atten- 
tion to the Poor. 


Letrer to the Hon. Henry Cray, President of the 
American Colonization Society, and to Sir Tuomas 
FoweLt Buxton, on the Civitisation of Arrica. By 
R. R. Gurley, Secretary to the American Colonization 
Society. ’ 

SeconpDaRY PunisymMents: The Merits of a Home | 
and a CoLoniat Process, and of a Socran and SEPARATE | 
System of Convict Management discussed, By Frede- 
rick Maitland Innes. 

SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Tytrer’s History of Scottann, Vol. V.—In this new | 
volume, of what has been emphatically pronounced “ The | 
History of Scotland,” the reign of James the Fourth 
is concluded ; that of James Fifth, a stirring and event- 
ful epoch in Scottish annals, is begun and finished, and 
we fairly enter upon the history of the Reformation, and 
of Queen Mary’s reign; when the Scottish nation as- 
sumes a quite new aspect. On this important portion 
of the work, Mr. Tytler has bestowed the greatest pains. 
His diligent research among accumulated State Papers, 
and patient investigation and balancing of conflicting 
evidence, render his work one of high authority, and re- 
deem, at least, Scottish National History from the common 
reproach of being of no more value than an Old Almanac. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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THE last four weeks have been distinguished by three 
remarkable events—the birth of a prince and heir to the 
Throne,the destruction of the Great Armoury at the Tower, 
and a great forgery of Exchequer bills. The prince was 
born on the 9th November, and the event was celebrated 
in the usual style throughout the kingdom by the firing of | 
guns and the drinking of healths. The queen and the | 
prince, up to the date of the latest accounts, are going | 
on favourably.—The fire at the Tower commenced on | 
the evening of the 30th October ; and, owing to a scar- | 
city of water, the tide being back, raged with great fury 
for many hours. The Great Armoury, and nearly the 
whole of its contents, were completely destroyed; and | 
the Jewel Room, containing the Crown Jewels, was for 
some time in much danger. The jewels were rescued 
with difficulty, but fortunately without any loss. The 
damage was ut first greatly exaggerated, but has now 
been ascertained not to exceed £250,000. About 100,000 
inuskets were destroyed, but their loss is the less to be 
regretted, as they were all flint muskets, and a large 
proportion of them old and much worn. We cannot | 
doubt that the recent destruction of the Houses of Par- | 
liament, the Royal Exchange, and Tower Armoury, will | 
lead to the better construction of our public buildings. 
We do not believe that there is any necessity for using 
wood, orany other combustible material, in the construc- 
tion of such buildings. In Italy very little wood is used 
in the erection of the fine buildings. Flat brick arches, 








with a bar of iron runnivg through their length, to pre- 
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Part XIII. M‘Curivocn’s GreocraruicaL and Sta- 
TISTICAL DicTIONaRY. 


Part III]. Tue Sones of Caartes Dispix. With 
Music. 

Part I. Vor. Il. Trornton’s History of Britisn 
INDIA. 


Part VIII. Cummine’s Enition of Fox’s Boox of 
Martyrs, with a Portrait of Cranmer. 

Parr 1X. Cuampers’ Inrormation for the Prorie, 
containing an Account of the Human Body; Vegetable 
Physiology; Botany; and Natural Theology. 

No. 23, of Otiver & Boyn’s Catecuisms of E_emen- 
TARY KNowLepGe.—A Catechism of Astronomy.—By 
Hugo Reid, Lecturer on Natural Philosophy. 

O.tver & Boyn’s TurEEPENNY ALMANAC and Datity 
ReMEMBRANCER for 1842.—[ The best and cheapest Annual 
this, for 1842. ] 

Parts I. to V. of an ILLvstratep Epition of the Na- 
TIONAL Psatmopy of the Cuurcu of Scottanp. Mon- 


| trose : Nichol.—A selection of the best and most popular 


psalm tunes neatly engraved, and printed on an ex- 
cellent quality of paper. The margins of each page are 


| elegantly illustrated with tasteful and appropriate litho- 


graphed designs. The work is highly creditable to the 
spirited publisher, and deserving of every encourage- 
ment. 


FINE ARTS. 


Part IX. Whttis’s Scenery and Antiguities of 


IRELAND. 
Part XX. Canapran ScENERY. 


Fisuer’s Historicat Ixttustrations of the Bisie. 


Division IV. 
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vent lateral pressure, are used instead of wooden beams. 
A similar construction has been adopted in the Register 
House in this city, and were a fire to break out in any 
one of the chambers, it could not possibly communicate 
to another. If any objection exists to arches, beams of 
cast iron, already much used, might be substituted; and 
if to these were added brick or stone floors, and iron 
doors and window shutters, and a metal roof supported 
by metal frame-work, the destruction of buildings by 
fire would be rendered impossible. The cause of the 


| fire has not been ascertained; but there is every reason 


to believe that it was occasioned by the flues being over- 
heated. It is remarkable that the use of these flues 
should be so general, as the risk of fire is so great from 
them, that every Insurance Office increases the rate of 
insurance from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per cent. where they are 
used.—The discovery of a forgery of Exchequer bills, to 
the amount of £350,000, has created much sensation. 
The principal party implicated—Mr. Smith, chief clerk 
in the Exchequer Bill Office—has been committed for 
trial on the charge of having forged the bills, or having 
uttered them knowing them to be forged. Mr. Rapallo, 
a broker, is also in custody. Owing to the paper, en- 
graving, and everything but the signatures being genuine, 
the distinction between the forged and the genuine bills 
can hardly be observed. Some difference of opinion pre- 


_ vails whether the Government is, or is not, bound to in- 


demnify the holders. It appears that three parties were 
in the practice, under the authority of an act of Parlia- 
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ment, of signing these bills, and not in their own name, | 


by procuration, as in mercantile transactions, but by 


Parliament could sanction, so irregular a proceeding, and 
which rendered it next to impossible to discover forged 
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be allowed to remain as short time as possible idle. On 


all the English railways, trains for passengers are run 
using and imitating the signature of their principal. It | 
is singular to imagine how any one could propose, or how | 


bills from genuine.—Alderman Pirie, a native of Dunse, | 
has been elected Lord Mayor of London.—The Queen- | 


dowager has, for about a month, been confined to bed. 


| 
; 


The disease by which she has been attacked is an affec- | 


tion of the lungs, and no hopes are entertained of her 
recovery. 


ENGLAND. 


Great activity prevails at the dock-yards of Deptford, 
Woolwich, Sheerness, Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Pembroke, there being nearly thirty ships fitting 
out for active service. Ten fifty-gun frigates have been 
ordered to be built. Great difficulty is found in obtain- 
ing able-bodied seamen, there being a great demand for 


the United States’ navy as well as mercantile marine, | 
| gether, then there will be numerous expresses sent, and 


in which they are better treated and better paid than in 
ourown. To endeavour, if possible, to avoid resorting 
to the press-gang, ordinary seamen and landsmen, of 
good character, not less than five feet seven inches in 
height, nor exceeding twenty-five years of age, are re- 
ceived, and a greet number of landsmen have entered 
the service. A much better plan would be to increase 
the pay, and thereby secure the services of able seamen; 
for surely there cannot be worse economy than to drive 
our best seamen to a country with which there is much 
probability of our soon being at war, and to intrust our 
chief arm—the navy—to incompetent hands. 
much of our revenue is expended on the aristocracy and 
their retainers, that we are unable to pay our sailors as 
they ought to be paid. 

Incenpriary Fires, arising, no doubt, from the desti- 
tute condition of the people, have become almost of daily 
occurrence. We find numerous fires have taken place in 
the counties of Lincoln, Gloucester, Wilts, and Oxford, 
generally of ricks, stacks, and out-buildings. We are 
glad to say that neither on this, nor on any other ocea- 
sion which we recollect of, has this absurd and cowardly 
mode of showing discontent been exhibited in Scotland. 

Finance.—How the deficiency in the revenue is to be 
made up, has not yet transpired. A commission has 
been appointed to inquire into the collection of the re- 
venue, with the view to retrenchment; the re-establish- 
ment of lotteries is talked of; and the penny-postage, 
judging from inquiries which have been made, is by no 
means safe, 

SCOTLAND. 

Sunpay Desecration.—The recent attempt to prevent 
the running of coaches on, and even to stop the convey- 
ance of the mail by,the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway on 
Sunday, has already had a seriousinfluence in depreciating 
the stock. No longeragothan 28th July last, when £40 
a share had been paid, the shares were selling at £39, 
10s.; now that other £10 per share has been paid, they are 
only worth £44, 5s. Since the stopping of the trains on 
Sunday has been so much agitated, the price has sunk 
rapidly; so that, taking into account the interest on the 
instalments, about 47 per share have been lost during 
four months; and seeing that there are 18,000 shares, the 
proprietors of this single railway hare lost, within four 
months, £126,000, by the attempt to enforce an ultra- 
puritanical observance of the Sunday. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, considering that at least one-seventh of the 
revenue expected to be derived from the railway will be 
sacrificed, if there is to be no Sundaytravelling. The total 
capital is £900,000, and £300,000 have been borrowed 
at five percent. The annual expense of the railway will 
not probably be less than that of the Manchester and Li- 
verpool, which is above £1000 per mile; so that £100,000 
a-year must be drawn, before any dividend whatever 
can be got by the proprietors. Where capitals of so large 
amount as those required for railways are expended, it 


is of the utmost importance that the undertakings should | rupt; in 1828 another attempt was made to stop the 


on Sunday; and as the great bulk of the shareholders of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway are Englishmen, it 
is exceedingly improbable that they ever contemplated 
the railroad was not to be wrought on Sunday. In- 
deed, if the observance of the Sunday is to be enforced 
in the manner proposed, it is very doubtful if any 
Scotch railway will remunerate the projectors. At all 
events, English railway stock must necessarily prove 
a better investment for capital. Whether the Pur- 


| ists propose to stop the mail altogether on Sunday, or 


to run it by the high road on that day, does not ap- 
pear; but in either case, much greater Sunday dese- 
eration will occur than if the railroad were employed. 
At least forty horses and ten men must be employed for 
each mail from Edinburgh to Glasgow. Two of these— 
the guard and driver—will be employed five hours each 
trip, while by railway they would be emptoyed only two 
hours, and they would require little orno assistance. If 
it is proposed to stop the conveyance of the mail alto- 


a great number of persons prevented from attending di- 
vine worship; so that, in every view, the Sunday will be 
b®tter observed by allowing the mail to proceed by rail- 
way than in any other manner. There seems to be no 


_ reason to doubt, that since the establishment of the Post- 
_ office in 1635, the mail has been uniformly conveyed on 


met 01>... ; ; 
killing game, and another against opening any room for 


the Sunday without complaint. But here it may be 
worth while to inquire— 

WretueR TRAVELLING ON Sunpay BY Pusiic Coacn 
1s [LLuGaL ’—Since the Union, only two statutes against 


breaking the Sunday have been enacted: one against 


public entertainment, or debating, to which persons are 
admitted by tickets or money. Before the Union, there 
are numerous statutes on the subject both in England 
and Scotland. In England, holding fairs or markets, 
bull or bear baiting, acting plays, or other un/aeful exer- 
cises, and working on the Lord’s day, are prohibited; also 
the travelling of drovers, carriers, or the like. Under 
these statutes, a van travelling on Sunday has been held 
illegal, but not a stage-coach; although the statute 29 
Charles II. prohibits all persons from * worldiy labour, 
business, or working at their ordinary calling.”—wNSan- 
deman v. Breach, 7 B. & C. 96. Watermen in the 
Thames, and hackney-coaches, are also allowed to ply; 
and fish carriages, whether laden or not, may travel. 
Bread and mackerel may be sold, and pies baked, under 
certain restrictions. It was never held, either by law- 
vers or divines, that these statutes were intended to en- 
force a pharisaical observance of the Sunday.  Black- 
stone says that they “rather impliedly allow any inno- 
cent amusement or recreation after divine service is 
over.” Paley was of the same opinion. He states that 
“St. Paul appears to have considered the Sabbath as 
part of the Jewish ritual, and not obligatory upon Chris- 
tians as such: * Let no man, therefore, judge you in 
meat or in drink, or in respect of an holiday, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabhath-days, which are a shadow 
of things to come, but the body is of Christ;’” and adds, 
“The opinion, that Christ and his apostles meant to re- 
tain the duties of the Jewish Sabbath, shifting only the 
day from the seventh to the first, seems to prevail with- 
out sufficient proof.” The earliest Scotch acts, like those 
of England, prohibit fairs and markets on Sunday, and ge- 
nerally the buying and selling of goods, “ handie-labour- 
ing, and working.” The latest and leading act in which 
the offences are enumerated, is immediately after the 
Restoration, 1661, chap. 18, and prohibits “ salmon-fish- 
ing, going of salt-pans, milns, or kilns, hiring of shear- 
ers, carrying of loads, keeping of markets, or using any 
sorts of merchandise on Sunday, and all other profana- 
tion thereof whatsoever.” But neither in this nor any 
other Scotch act is travelling on Sunday prohibited. 
Very few questions have occurred on the meaning of 
these Acts. An attempt was made, some years ago, to 
stop the running of a stage-coach, but the case was 
never determined, the proprietors having become bank- 
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sailing of a steam-boat between Dundee and Broughty 
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Ferry with passengers on Sunday; but the prosecution | 


was quashed on an informality. 


The Sheriff-depute, in| 


dismissing the action, remarked that, looking to what is | 
tolerated in both ends of the island, there was no room | 
for maintaining the sailing of the steam-boat was a pro- | 


fanation of the Sunday: “In England, stage-coaches, 
and all other land conveyances, as well as water con- 
veyances are permitted on Sunday as lawful acts. It is 
not maintained by the pursuers that the running of the 
mail-coach with passengers is a profanation of the Sab- 
bath, or the using of hackney-coaches, post-chaises, gigs, 
and caravans of every description, saddle-horses, &c. 
The employment too of ferry-boats is sanctioned by uni- 


versal practice, as quite lawful on Sundays; and vessels | 


with goods and passengers sail on that day of the week 
from all ports in Scotland, and, as it may happen, arrive 


there on Sabbath, and set ashore without objection from | 
| determined, by a large majority, to run Passenger trains 


any quarter. The steam-boat in question does not sail 


till after the morning and afternoon service is over; and | 


if those who use it are upon their necessary and lawful 
affairs, there can be no more blame on the part of the 
defender in hiring his vessel to them than would at- 


tach to the owner of a passage-boat hired to go to. 


Broughty Ferry. It is believed, and may be assumed, 
that many of those who avail themselves of the privilege 
of going to and returning from Broughty Ferry by the 
defender’s passage-boat are hard-working people em- 
ployed in a sedentary occupation from Monday morn- 
ing to Saturday night, and who, after attending divine 
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binations of Workmen, stated, “ I should think that flere 
are 10,000 men in Glasgow who get drank every Satur- 
day night, who are drunk all Sunday, are in a state of 
half intoxication all Monday, and go to work on Tues- 
day. I think it would be of the last importance if you 
could get some kind of amusement for the people which 
would lead them out of public-houses and brothels; and, 
in that point of view, I am decidedly of opinion, that the 
orerstrained obsercance of the Sunday has a more preju- 
dicial than beneficial effect in manufacturing towns. I 
think that the observance of Sunday in Catholic coun- 
tries on the Continent is much more conducive to benefit 
than the strict observance of it in Scotland.” What 
could be a better or more healthy amusement than to 
allow them to make excursions into the country by the 
railroads ! 

We are glad to find, since the above was written, that 
the Directors ofthe Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway have 


as well'as convey the Mailson Sunday,atsuch hoursas shall 
not interfere with divine service ; but the resolution is not 
to be acted on till it be submitted to the body ofthe pro- 


| prietors at their half-yearly meeting, on the 25th of Feb- 


service once or twice a-day,make a sea trip during a | 


summer evening, for the sake of health and recreation, 


and to enable them the better to resume their weekly | 


Jabours, and thereby earn a subsistence for themselves 
and families. Jt humbly appears to the Sheriff that there 
is no sufficient ground for charging persons acting in this 
way with profining the Sabbath.” When the case came 
before the Court of Session, the Lord President (Hope) 


question may be considered as set at rest. 


ruary. Little doubt is entertained that their sanction 
will be obtained, as the great bulk of the proprietors are 
Englishmen, few of whom entertain th: extreme notions 
regarding the observance of the Sunday which of late pre- 
vail with some classes in Scotland. The clergy, who have 
been punishing shopkeepers by heavy fines or three-weeks’ 
imprisonment, for selling sweetmeats to children, are of 
course indignant at this resolution, and the failure of 
all their efforts to stop Railway trains on Sunday, 
and have pledged themselves still to persevere; but the 
A threat 
is held out of appealing to the Courts of Law to pro- 
hibit the running of trains; but it is the opinion of many 


eminent Lawyers that it is perfectly legal, and the Clergy 


remarked, that none of the statutes applied to the fact | 


libelled; and, in answer to a statement by the counsel 
for the interdictors, that they had a great deal to say on 
the merits, his Lordship observed, “ You will certainly 
require to do so:” thus indicating his opinion, that the 
sailing of the steam-boat was perfectly legal. In a 
later case, the magistrates of Dundee, and afterwards 
the Court, by a majority of three to two, held that a 
barber’s apprentice could be compelled to shave ordinary 
customers on Sunday morning; but this decision was re- 
versed on appeal, on the ground that such shaving was 
ordinary handicraft, and did not come within the excep- 
tion of works of “necessity and mercy,” allowed by the 
Confession of Faith. By the regulations of the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, (26th September, 1832,) “ On Sun- 
day, one-fourth of the hackney-coaches licensed, shall 
attend at each stance from ten A.M. till ten P.M., in rota- 
tion of numbers,” thus compelling Sunday desecration 
by express regulation. At common law it has been 
found in Scotland, that steps of legal execution, such as 
arrestments, poindings, &c., executed on a Sunday, are 
bad, but that it is no objection to a private deed or 
transaction. 
day, ferry-boats cannot with any decency be permitted ; 


_a Repealer. 


have already a sufficient quantity of Law business on 
their hands. 

IrELAND.—Mr. O’Connell has been elected the first 
Lord Mayor for Dublin under the New Irish Incorpora- 
tion Act. He stood for Alderman in two Wards, and 
was returned by both. Of sixty Aldermen and Coun- 
cillors, of which the New Town Council is composed, 
the Liberals have returned twelve Aldermen and thirty- 
seven Councillors; the Tories three Aldermen and eight 
Councillors. Of fifteen Wards the Liberals have tri- 
umphed in twelve. A like ascendancy of the Liberals 
in other places is anticipated. Mr. O'Connell is the first 
Catholic who has been elected Lord Mayor for 150 years. 
At his election, being asked what course he would pur- 
sue with regard to the Repeal of the Union, he stated 
that in his office of Lord Mayor no person should know 
what his polities were, but as a private individual he was 
He scandalized the feelings of the Orange- 


men by going to Mass in procession, and in his robes of 


office, on the first Sunday after his election. 


If the mails are to be stopped on Sun- | 


and the plying of hackney-coaches, post-chaises, and — 
other hired conveyances, must be prohibited. We sus- | 


pect, however, that the Pharisees have no notion of going 


this length, but mean to allow all who are able to hire a_ 
conveyance for themselves, to desecrate the Sunday by | 
travelling as much as they choose. They forget, that if 


the Jewish observance of the Sabbath is to be enforced, 
it may go farther than they may wish. Few, we believe, 
are prepared to go the whole length of the command- 
ment—“ In the Sabbath thou shalt not do any work,thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-serrant nor thy 
maid-serrant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is 
within thy gates.” 
beyond modern cant and hypocrisy. Instead of an ascetic 
observance of the Sunday being favourable to the morals 
of the working-classes it is quite the reverse. Mr. Ali- 
son, the present Sheriff of Lanarkshire, when examined 


The rigid observance of this rule is | 


As a fine 
of £50 is imposed by law on persons in office attending a 
Catholic place of worship in their official costume Mr. 
O’Connell took off his robes at the door of the Church, 
resuming them again on going out. The Repeal Asso- 
ciation meets weekly, but the question does not appear 
to make much progress. Mr. Sharman Crawford has 
written several Letters to the Repealers condemning the 
further Agitation of Repeal. Some of the most active of 
the Repealers have seceded, and the impractibility of the 
Repeal must daily become more apparent even to the 
most sanguine; for while the probability is, that by far 
the larger portion of the Irish themselves are unfavour- 
able to Repeal, they have not the slightest support in 
England or Scotland. A Repeal Board of Trade has 
been formed, the object of which is to encourage Irish 
manufactures by selling and using Irish goods to the ex- 
clusion of British. If Britain were to retaliate this 
exclusive system, we suspect that Ireland would find her- 


| self the loser in every point of view. 


before the Committee of the House of Commons on Com- | 





Tue Continent.—The insurrection in Spain is already 
over, and many of the leaders have suffered the punish- 
ment of traitors for their rashness and folly. The pen- 
sion of Queen Christina has very properly been stopped. 
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No doubl exists that Lonis Philippe countenanced this 
outbreak for his own ends ; and the circumstance that 
he has stationed an army of observation on the Spanish 
frontier, appears to show that designs on Spain are still 
entertained by him. There has also been an attempt to 
get up an insurrection in Belgium, but it was discovered 
before it broke out. It appears to have been a very 
small affair, and the preparations were totally inadequate 
to the object in view. About twenty persons were ar- 
rested. They are mostly military men, at least they 
have military titles, but only two of them belong to the 
Belgian army. To prevent any similar outbreak, the 
king of France has stationed an army of 20,000 men on 
the Belgian frontier. There has been some talk in 
France about the disarmament of the French navy ; but 
it appears that all that is intended is, to give a portion 
of the sailors leave to engage in the Merchant Service 
for a few months, while the ships themselves are not to 
be disarmed at present, but only at a future period, the 
place of their crews being in the meantime supplied by 
conscripts. Quenisset, and his accomplices, in the at- 
tempt to assassinate the princes, were brought to trial 
onthe 15th November. Some important disclosures are 
said to have been made before the Committee of the 
House of Peers appointed to investigate the matter, and 
the most vigilant precautions are taken in Paris to main- 
tain the public tranquillity. The private accounts from 
Paris state that an insurrection may soon be expected, 
and writers of al! parties predict a social revolution. 
Secret societies are everywhere at work, and quietness 
is maintained only by the overwhelming military force 
by which the capital is occupied. The German Com- 
mercial League, originated by our own exclusive system, 
proceeds apace. Hanover and Lunenburg have joined 
the Confederacy, and Brunswick is expected soon to fol- 
low their example. 

Unirep States.—The verdict in the case of M‘Leod, 
who. was found not guilty after a long trial, and the 
liberation of Grogan, have delayed the breaking out of 
hostilities; but the unsettled state of the Boundary 
question, and the right of search of slave-vessels, are 
subjects which will, in all probability, sooner or later 
occasion a war, unless they can be settled by arbitra- 
tion. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

WE are sorry to be unable to report any favourable 
change in the state of trade and commerce. On the 
contrary, the number of bankruptcies appears to be rather 
increasing, and the number of persons living on charity 
is weekly augmenting. AtPaisley,the distress is steadily 
becoming greater, and at present nearly nine thousand 
are receiving relief. At Carlisle, families of five or six 
individuals are subsisting on four or five shillings a-week. 
Even in Edinburgh, few as her manufactures are, the 
destitution is considerable ; and it was considered more 
advisable to get up a subscription for the support of the 
poor, than to testify the joy of the inhabitants for the 
birth of a prince in the usual form of an illumination. 
Though it is unquestionably the Corn Laws to which a 
great part, if not the whole, of this misery is to be at- 
tributed, the prospect of their repeal, or of any consider- 
able alteration in them, appears to be getting more and 
more distant. Some of the richest and most influential 
of the landed aristocracy, are said to have entered into 
a combination to oppose every change, however inconsi- 
derable; and it is not likely that Sir Robert Peel will 
risk the breaking up of his ministry, through sympathy 
with the sufferings of the working-classes. The notion 
indeed of these classes themselves, that they would not 
be benefited by a repeal of. the Jaws against the impor- 
tation, is not yet entirely dissipated, and the ministry will 
be very glad to avail themselves of the delusion to keep 
things as they are. The recent favourable news from 


America has had a beneficial effect in the clothing dis- 
tricts, but not so much as was anticipated. 


At Man- 
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chester, although some extensive orfers from America 
had been received, the improvement expected was not 
realized; and the market for manufactured goods, and : 
particularly for printing-cloths, continues as depressed 
asever. At Leeds, an operative enumeration committee 
has been organized. From a minute and careful visitation 
of the town by twenty individuals, it appears that there 
are in the borough 4752 families, comprising 19,936 
individuals, (of whom only 3780 are employed,) whose 
gross income amounts to £937, 19s. 1d., giving to each 
individual 11}d. a-week. Of 5746 loom-steads in Paisley, 
3158 are unemployed and 871 unoccupied. There are 
440 empty houses and 100 empty shops. At Stockport, 
the quantity of provisions given away to able-bodied 
paupers, who are not admitted into the workhouse, has 
increased steadily from £2343 in the week ending the 
5th August, to £8061 in the week ending 21st October. 
At Nottingham, 463 persons were in the poor-house in 
June, and 722 on the 23d October. For the distress 
almost universally existing, ministers, it is said, in- 
tend to apply the remedy of emigration; but we doubt 
the possibility of raising funds to a sufficient extent 
for the alleviation of the evil. Besides many of those in 
distress are quite unfitted for the colonization of a new 
country,—both from their ignorance of the arts, and of 
the sort of labour required, and their deficiency in physi- 
cal strength. 


— 


AGRICULTURE. 


Ox the night of the 20th October, there was a consi- 
derable fall of snow, and not only the Grampians, but 
the Ochills, Pentlands, and some of the lower ranges of 
hills, continued white for a day. In the Grampians, the 
snow was about a foot deep, and has continued since. 
In Mid Lothian and East Lothian, the fields were, with 
hardly any exception, clear of grain by the Ist Novem- 
ber; but in the shires of Fife, Stirling, Kinross, and Perth, 
a considerable quantity was in the field. At the same 
date, in the more northern counties—as Ross, Aberdeen, 
and Inverness—part of the crop remained uncut, and 
nearly one half of it was in the stooks in bad condi- 
tion ; a great proportion having sprung, and part of it 
being entirely rotten. In the same counties, the turnip 
crop was inferior. Potatoes throughout Scotland appear 
to be a good crop: but we fear that many of them, 
owing to the wet weather, were taken up under circum- 
stances very unfavourable for their keeping, and consi- 
derable damage has also been sustained by the frost. In 
Ireland, generally, the potatoes have turned out an infe- 
rior crop; and in the neighbourhood of Limerick the 
supply is reported to be not one-third what is required. 
As to the corn crops in that country, it is now certain 
that they are considerably below an average, whilst the 
quality both of oats and wheat is very inferior. Through- 
out England, now that a considerable part of the crop 
has been thrashed, it has been ascertained that it is de- 
ficient both in quantity and quality ; and there can be 
no doubt, that at least one million of quarters additional 
of foreign grain will be required. The sowing of wheat 
has been everywhere much retarded, first by the exces- 
sive rains in October, and subsequently by the frost which 
set in about,the middle of November ; so that it is pro- 
bable that a large breadth of wheat land will have to be 
sown in the spring. 

Cattle and sheep markets have on the whole been brisk. 
At Doune, the prices of both sheep and cattle were a 
little lower than at the Falkirk Tryst; but good lots 
brought fair prices. At All-Hallow Fair about 9000 
cattle were shown, of which one half was sold the first 
day at prices 10 per cent. higher than those obtained at 
Doune. Four-year-olds of the Augus and Aberdeenshire 
breed, brought from £14 to £16 ; three-year olds, £10 
to £12. Highland stots, three-year-old, realized from £9 
to £12: two-year-old, £7 to £9. Fat cattle were scarce, 
and sold from 9s. to 9s. 3d. a stone. 

















